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Gentleman's Magsilne. 

A PEEP AT A NEAPOLITAN NUNNERY. 


Tub saying* anil doings of religious 
sisters liavo not long since filled num¬ 
berless columns of tlio daily press, nnd 
attracted a considerable amount of pub¬ 
lic attention. Their speech nnd their 
silence, their thoughts and thoir deeds, 
their hopos nnd their fears, their punish¬ 
ments and thoir rewards, their'joys and 
their sorrows, their loves and their ha¬ 


treds, in fine, their lives nnd their deaths, 
have formed tho subjects of the dismis¬ 
sion, the coinmont, tlio abuse, nnd tho 
praise of thousands of Englishmen nnd 
women. Every potty detail of thoir 
uninteresting existence—how they slept, 
nnd how thoy nwoko ; what they ate, 
drank, nnd avoided; whether beef or 
mutton wits their stnple viand; whether 
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they placed their shoes on their heads, 
or where mere ordinary beings wore 
them; whether they washed their soiled 
linen in privato or corampojmlo; wheth¬ 
er they required the permission of the 
Superior beforo using their nnil brushes 
or dressing combs ; how often were 
they allowed to touch soap and water; 
whether they might sneezo or cough 
without previous sanction from tho au¬ 
thorities; how troublesome chilblains and 
rebellious sisters were treated—all these 
things, and many more, have been eagerly 
scanned, cnnvnsscd, and criticised. It 
may, thovofore, not be out of plnco to 
cast a glanco at n foreign nunnery, nud 
to raiso tho veil from a daily life differing 
from that referred to as much ns tho ice 
fields of Greenland differ from the sandy 
desert of Sahara. 

It was in 1804 that Nnples was sur¬ 
prised by tho astonishing revelations of 
conventual secrets, of n lady cf noblo 
lineage, an energetic, passionate, intel¬ 
lectual, vindictive woman, who had for 
twenty years suffered from priestcraft, 
and who wove her adventures into a 
narrative, possessing the charms of ro¬ 
mance, and yet bearing tho impress of 
unvarnished truth. The statements mndo 
by Eurichclta Caracciolo obtained nume¬ 
rous confirmations, and ns her memoirs 
— though wo boliovo translated into 
English—nro singularly little known, wo 
propose briefly dipping into them, and 
culling a few of the rcmnrknblo facts 
therein recorded. 

Enrichctta Caracciolo was tho flAh 
daughter of n endet of the princely houso 
of Forino, Marshal Caracciolo, who at 
forty espoused a maiden of tho ripe ago 
of fourteen. He was blessed with six 
dowcrlcss girls, nnd at his deccaso tho 
sole inheritance lie bequeathed his family 
was his sword. Eurichclta, whose elder 
tliveo sisters hnd already secured hus¬ 
bands, seems to hnvo been a fine, lively 
young creature, with considerable powers 
of, and still greater desires for, enjoy¬ 
ment, and she had already been noticed 
at court by tho gallant lioinba, who had 
actually whirled her in his nrms in tho 
giddy waltz. Nothing could woll liavo 
been further from her mind limn perpet¬ 
ual reclusion. Indeed, she hnd already 
expressed her readiness to eneountor tho 
trials of wodded life, nnd had even 
carried on two flirtations, tho second of 


which appeared likely to lead to the con¬ 
summation devoutly wished for by her. 
But ns both Borneo's father and Juliet’s 
mothor agreed in opposing the match, 
nnd ns Borneo nnd Juliet themselves 
wore as perverse nnd unjust ns lovers 
usually nre, they eventually parted, nnd, 
as it proved, for over. 

Our heroine laughed, when, one nfter- 
noon, tho waiting-woman of n relative, 
tho abbess of n convent, after depositing 
a tray of sweetmeats, triumphantly in¬ 
formed her that, tho chapter had unani¬ 
mously voted for her admission. But it 
was not a joke. Tho pale, shivering, 
nnd then passionately sobbing maiden, 
wns gravely told by her mother that 
their poverty had constrained her to 
seek for her child n provisional asylum, 
under tho protection of their kinswoman, 
for a period fixed at two months, when 
it was anticipated the pension due by tho 
king might bo granted. In vain poor 
Enrichctta wept nnd implored. In vain 
various friends offered her n home. She 
hnd no fortune, and her only guardian, 
her parent, was inexorable. 

St. Gregory tho Armenian was one 
of the oldest religious establishments 
in Naples. It had been founded by 
an immigration of Greek virgins from 
Constantinople nt the timo of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, nud the rulo of St. Bnsilius 
soon wns replaced by that of St. Bene¬ 
dict. Tho holy sisters worshipped in a 
handsome church of the composite order, 
and richly decorated with frescoes, and 
dwelt in nil oxtensivo building, round 
tho templo of God, of vast and princely 
mngnificence. At this period the nuns 
dreamt nnd dined in spneious and com¬ 
modious dormitories and refeotories— 
meditated in wide cloisters, ornnmcnicd 
with n fountain nnd statues—nnd con¬ 
templated tho beauties of nature from 
lofty terraces decorated with flowers nnd 
pnintings, wheneo splendid views of Ve¬ 
suvius nnd tho bay of Naples could bo 
leisurely enjoyed. But high walls hid 
the rceluses from tho gaze of tho profane, 
nnd when Enrichcttn Caracciolo heard the 
gloomy portals of St. Gregory closo be¬ 
hind her, when slio listened to their Itenvy 
olnnging, nnd to tho sinister rattling of 
tho massive bolts and bars, when she felt 
tho bright sun and tho glowing light, 
nnd smiling Nature, and the gay world, 
and her fond sisters, suddenly shut out 
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from her—her heart sank and her frnme 
shuddered. 

Our heroine hconnio tho object of the 
curiosity, if not tho antipathy, of tho 
numerous and wealthy sisterhood, nnd 
sneers, annoyances, and discontent wor¬ 
ried a hot, cxcitnblc nature into a nervous 
fever. On recovery she assumed tho 
educational garb, consisting of a long 
blaok tunic with tight sleeves, apron, and 
collar of white muslin, nnd a small scapu- 
lary. Two, throe, nnd four weary months 
dragged their Blow length, nnd tho truant 
mother redeemed not her promise. Tho 
siufnlncssof longing to mix again with the 
wicked world was strongly reproved by 
Enrichctta’s confessor, who urged upon 
her to exchnngo tho history of Italy for 
tho legends of the Saints, nnd to study 
especially tho Acts of St. Benedict, 
whoso stntuo in the church had recently 
administered n material rebuff, with ono 
of its wooden legs, to tho shoulders of a 
scoffer. Indeed, our heroine herself be¬ 
came tho subject of a miracle. Sho was, 
it scorns, liable to dreams gnd liight- 
maros, nnd ono night sho awoke with 
the tingling of n bell in her car. Her 
waiting-mnid rousod tho wholo establish¬ 
ment with shouts of “A miracle!” nnd 
abbess, nuns, novices, pupils, nnd serving- 
women, declared at onco in a chorus, 
that St. Benedict had summonod Enri- 
chetta to join his rule. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this super¬ 
natural event, when the day of relenso 
which had been repeatedly deferred 
ut length arrived, Eurichettn rojoioingly 
quitted her cage. But alas, it was only 
to bo hurled from tho heights of Olympus 
to tho depths of Hades. Her mother 
had sought solnco in matrimony, nnd 
her Borneo hnd found another Juliet. 
A Sicilian nunnery or a step-fnthor 
were tho only alternatives before hor. 
A brother-in-law, who was disposed to 
nfford hor shelter, was peremptorily for¬ 
bidden by n paternal polico from com¬ 
mitting so unjustifiable an net. Desti¬ 
tute, friendless, unprotected, sho wns 
ndvised to return to tho convent. In 
despair, sho entreated tho abbess to re- 
rcceivo her back for a short time. Tho 
sisters consented, provided sho olectcd 
to bccomo a nun. Sho hesitated, sho 
trembled, tho cold dow fell from hor 
brow. To bo thrust homeless into tho 
world, or to bo immured into a living 


tomb—away from tho joys, tho affec¬ 
tions of this life—to follow, in a word, 
an existence abhorrent to her soul. Her 
young sister whispered to her to assent, 
arid to trust to tho chapter of accidents 
for release. 

Tho fatnl tnonosyllablo issued from 
Enricholta’s pnlo lips, nnd *sho was a 
Blavo for life. Then tho convent bells 
pealed merrily, and on the morrow she 
wns welcomed by festive shouts, by joy¬ 
ous chimes, by tho firing of guns, nnd by 
tbo acclamations of tbe community, and 
during tho evening tho Abbess regaled 
tho company, including visitors, to ices 
nnd cakes. 

In tho dead of night tho poor girl 
threw herself nt her kinswoman’s foot, and 
in tears unbosomed horself. But the Ru¬ 
bicon had been crossed, and retreat was 
impossible.. Tho wuilings of tho wenk- 
minded Abbess, who duplorcd tho dis¬ 
grace that would befall a Caracoiolo, who 
feared tho discredit the convent and tho 
bell of St. Benedict would suffer, nnd 
who dreaded tho observations of tho 
Vicar, tho Cardinal, nnd tho Press, sub¬ 
dued Eurichettn, and sho resigned herself 
to her fate. 

A year nnd a half aftor wards, when tho 
required ago of twenty was nttninod, tho 
brido, nttired in a magnificent whito dress 
and veil, nnd bedecked with a wreath of 
jowollcd flowers, was escorted by a prin¬ 
cess nnd a duchess from her mother’s resi¬ 
dence, where sho hnd been permitted to 
pay a farewell visit, to tho nunnory. 

Tbo gates of St. Gregory the Arme¬ 
nian wero thrown open with the cus¬ 
tomary festivities, and a prooossion led 
by n priest with uplifted crucifix nnd a 
military band loudly if not harmoniously 
celebrated her arrival. Tho church had 
been dccorntcd with whito nnd red 
hnngings, which formed a brilliant con¬ 
trast to the gay costume of tho ladies 
invited to the ceremony, tvho occupied 
ono side of tho aisle, nnd to tho sombre 
black of tho gentlemen standing on tho 
other. Tho lights, and tho masses of 
color, and tho numerous familiar fnces, 
swam round and round the half fainting 
maidon, when on hor knees sho received 
a small silvor cross with her led hand, 
nnd a lighted tapor with her right. 

“ Do not bocomo a nun. Do not go 
into a cloister. Do not leave me 1 ” im¬ 
plored, in tender accents, an infantine 
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voice from the crowd. It was her 
youngest sister, whoso cries hnd been 
stifled by a handkerchief pressed over her 
loving lips, and whoso little figure was 
lost behind clouds of incense. The 
bride, quite unnerved by this affecting 
incident, nnd her four noblo bridesmaids, 
knelt once more, and this timo near the 
great altar. A gorgeously clad priest 
handed a silver bnsin and a pair of scis¬ 
sors to the vicar, who cut off a lock of 
her hair. A walk through the church, 
preceded by the olnmorous strains of the 
bnnd, with eyes blinded by tears, con¬ 
fused entreaties by tho nuns to cense 
weeping, lest it be thought her inclina¬ 
tions had been forced, a pnssago through 
assembled crowds, nnd Enricholtn was 
hustled into a corner of tho visitors’ 
room nnd stripped of her finery, even to 
tho smallest article. Her despairing 
countenance caused murmurs of compas¬ 
sion among the spectators, when sho 
appeared in the black habit, her now cos¬ 
tume. The vicar then blossed tho scapu- 
lary ho placed upon her, nnd sho bowed 
to tho Abbess—no longer her kinswo¬ 
man, yet still a Caracciolo—who uplifted 
a huge pair of scissors nnd seized her 
hair, braided into one heavy tress. 

“ Barbarians, spare her locks,” shouted 
a powerful voice among tho guests. “A 
madman 1 ” it was whispered. Tho 
stranger was an English membor of 
parliament. The priests ordered silence, 
and tho nuns exolnimcd, “ lie is a here¬ 
tic—proceed.” 

The tress fell. 

The year of novitiate expired. The 
dowry required from tho bride of Ilim 
who said—“ It is ensior for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 
riuli man to enter the kingdom of God,” 
wns provided by n kind relative, nnd tho 
cupidity of priests, acolytes, nnd nuns 
was satisfied by amplo gifts nnd fees. 

Sister Enricholtn lmd punctually follow¬ 
ed tho customnry preparatory spiritual 
exercises, b'oing assured that profession 
was like baptism, ro thnt a nun dying 
immediately after taking tho vows would 
proceed straightway to Paradise, without 
the disngroenble necessity of halting in 
purgatory. Wemnyndd here, that there 
was in the convent a magnificont mnrblo 
staircase, which was asconded every Fri¬ 
day during Mnroh, by tho. wliolo com¬ 
munity, from the Abbess to tho lowest 


soullcry-maid, oil their knees, n prayer 
being recited over each step, and an in¬ 
dulgence thereby obtnined. Thus by 
cumulative indulgences would be purged 
any pccondilloes, any microscopic specks 
that may have oozed through the filters 
of confession nnd of profession, nud an 
extra opportunity afforded to tho faith¬ 
ful of litcrnlly stepping up to heaven. 

On tho 1st of October, 1842, beloro a 
numerous assemblage of distinguished 
guests, EiirichettaCarnce.iolo pronounced 
the vows of Chastity, Poverty, Obe¬ 
dience, and Perpetual ltcclusion. After 
signing a Latin document, she wns en¬ 
joined to lie upon n carpet on tho floor, 
and a funeral pall wns thrown over her, 
whilst from each corner a torch shed a 
lurid glaro. The bolls tolled, and lugu¬ 
brious wailing from the church cast a 
solemn gloom on tho scene around, ns 
the officiating cardinal thrice pronounced 
tho words “Surgo quie dormisel exurge 
a mortals et illuminabit te Christos.” 
At tho first invocation tho nuns removed 
the cloth. At tho second and third tho 
victim roso gradually to the new life, to 
lior worso than death. Communion, 
nnd a short sermon followed, nnd then 
kisses among tho sisterhood, flavored 
with swcotmeats nnd ices. 

When Enrichcttn presented, according 
to custom, bouquets of artificial flowers 
to tho cnrdinnl and to the bishop, she 
offered another to n prince of the llouso 
of Denmark, who had accompanied her 
kinsman, General Salluzzi. 

“ Dead leaves from a dead woman 1 " 
exclaimed the general. 

“ The holocaust is completed,” replied 
his royal highness. “The lamb is im¬ 
molated. Tho sight is too painful. Lot 
us depart." 

Sister Enrichctta lived a life apart 
from tho rest of tho community, with 
whom sho wns ns little nt home ns a 
Bclgravinu dandy among Neapolitan 
brigands, ns Mr. Wlmlloy amongst tho 
company of Jesus, as a total abstinence 
preacher amid tho drunken snilorg of 
Hntcliff. Soon she was thoroughly dis¬ 
liked, because though with thorn slio 
was not of them; their ways were not 
lior ways, and whnt sho valued nnd re¬ 
garded, they feared and abhorred; whnt 
they cherished and roverod, alio despised 
and detested. However, sho was a wo¬ 
man niter the surly lexicographer’s own 
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hoart, for unquestionably sho was a good 
hater, and site did not dip her pen in rose 
water. Hut her pioturcs of conventual 
life rescmblo daguerreotype portraits: 
thoy retleot Nature, though often in dark 
ghaBtly tints—Naiuro ns seen through n 
pair of bluo speetneles. 

Now for her experiences. We will not 
dwoll on the dcsoribed relations between 
the brides of Christ and his ministers, an 
nccount of which would neither point n 
moral nor adorn a tale, unless it wore one 
of IloCcaccio. That confession is good 
for the soul seems to have been an es¬ 
tablished axiom nt St. Gregory. Con¬ 
fession formed the business, the pleasure, 
tho recreation, and the joy of the sisters’ 
lives. Nay, tho fair writer evon nvers 
that the abolition of that prnctico would 
havo been n deathblow to nunneries, all 
inducements to taking tho veil nt once 
ceasing with it, whilst with reference to 
the priests, their occupation, like Othel¬ 
lo’s, would bo gono. Tho father confes¬ 
sor was tho object of the heartburnings, 
rivalries, jenlousies, and quarrels of tho 
nuns. To him they confided their 
thoughts, hopes, fears, wishes, and aspi¬ 
rations. Ho was their spiritual director, 
friond, counsellor, father, mother, bro¬ 
ther ; tho representative of and media¬ 
tor to heaven, llo inspired passionate 
worship, nnd this feeling so identilied 
them with tho cloister, that during tem¬ 
porary visits to their relatives, whore it 
naturally could not have full scope, thoy 
would pine nnd long to return to their 
sweet captivity. Thoso whoso ordinary 
confessor hnd fallen into the soro and 
yellow loaf would enlist tho services of a 
younger religious guide, with whom they 
would confer for hours in a roomy anil 
comfortable confessional. Homo were ill 
with alarming frequency, und then they 
hail the benefit of the uninterrupted 
ministrations of tliu priest in tho privacy 
of their chninbors. One holy Bistor daily 
summoned her confessor in tho mornings 
to relate hor thoughts of tho night, to 
the accompaniment of wine and oakes; 
in tho nfternoous ho returned to confes¬ 
sion nnd to luncheon ; in tho evenings he 
reappcnrcil to hear how sho spent her 
mornings, nnd to sip cofl'eo and munch 
sweetmeats. Moreover, unnblo to bear 
prolonged absonees, Abelard nnd Iluloiso 
would exuhauge episllos twioo in the 
twenty-four hours. By tho way, some 


of the letters of the pupils to their snintly 
masters, accidentally intercepted, were 
conceived in n stylo more suitable to de¬ 
votees to our Lady of Lorette, than to 
followers of tho Hide of St. Benedict. 

Another sister hnd remained faithful 
for sixteen years to her confessor, from 
whom she hnd been parted; when even¬ 
tually ho was restored to her, sho offered 
lights nnd flowers to her protecting saint, 
enturtnined the wholo community to re¬ 
freshments, received congratulatory ma¬ 
drigals, and built a private confessional, 
so os to be enabled ut all hours to listen 
to his teachings. 

But enough instances. How the over¬ 
whelming influence of the ministers of 
Christ was used nnd abused ; how artful 
sophistry gradually sappod inuocunco and 
purity, how superstition and vice tri¬ 
umphed in tho place of religion and 
virtue, how corruption spread and de¬ 
voured the vitals of the establishment, 
will bo found fully described in the work 
in question. 

•Sister Enrichctta did not escape the 
persecutions of gay ecclesiastics. These 
merely becamo marks for tho shads of 
her keen wit, but tho dogma of vicari¬ 
ous love that a cowled Don Juan en¬ 
deavored to instil into her mind. 

Quod Deus est amor, nco colitur nisi 
nmnndo.wns repudiated with dis¬ 

gust nnd indignation, and nil the blan¬ 
dishments of the black-gowned serpents 
served only to intensify her hatred 
against them. 

“ Come, yo blessed of my father. . . . 
I wns sick and ye visited me, I was in 

} >rison nnd yo onme unto me. 

llcsscd arc thoy that mourn, for they 

shall be comforted.Blessed are 

tho merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
So preaohed tho Master; so practised 
not those who professed to bo his ser¬ 
vants. Let us quote a few examples of 
how charity was understood nt St. 
Gregory the Armoninn. 

It was oustoinnry there to havo the 
dead laid out on tho floor by special at¬ 
tendants. On n certain occasion, the 
she-wolf whoso duty it wns to officiate, 
unwillingly rising from her warm bed 
when pressed by Sister Enriolietta, 
rushed nt tho oorpso liko a savage bull 
nt a bandcrillo, tearing it down by the 
leg nnd dragging it across tho apartment, 
shouting, “ By the Mndonna, could you 
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not have dono it yourself? ” Enrioliot- 
ta’a blood curdled in lior veins at tlio re¬ 
peated bumps of the poor oold bead 
against tho bard stones. Complaints 
were useless. They nil acted likowiso, 
said tbo Abbess. Tho samo woman, 
tired of lending on Sundays a blind sister 
to mass, one day preoipitated tbo trouble¬ 
some being who could not sec from tbo 
height of a steep staircase, nnd silenced 
her voice for ever. No punishment fol¬ 
lowed this deed, but on tbo other hand, 
a serving woman who assisted a lady 
visitor who bad fallen inn (it, wns sound¬ 
ly rnted for meddling with wlint did not 
concern her. 

This reminds us of an anecdote related 
by the Into Marquis d’Azeglio. A gar¬ 
dener in tbo service of Popo Gregory 
XVI., surprised on some occasion at the 
unusual silenco within, gradually ad¬ 
vanced from the Belvedere Gardens into 
the nnteobnmber, and crossing several 
halls, all of them perfectly deserted, 
renched at last a vast bedchamber. On 
a couch lay the vicar of Christ on earth, 
his head drooping over tho Bide, whilst 
the cadnverous huo of his countenance, 
his sunken eyes, nnd the rattle in his 
throat, indicated tlmthc wns on tho point 
of being summoned to render an account 
of his ministration. Tho soft-hearted 
gardener rushed to assist the moribund; 
but n priest unexpectedly nppeared, nnd 
stnyed tho outstretched liana of mercy, 
under pain of excommunication. Solus 
Holiness perished like the sorriest cur in 
his capital, and in point of humanity St. 
Poter equalled St. Gregory. 

A hasty interment in tho morning 
seems to havo been tho fato of tho de¬ 
parted at our nunnery, nnd woo to tho 
cook if the maenroni were overdone. 
Family ties wore unknown to its inmates, 
and domestic affection wns ns great a 
stranger to them ns Greek verso to a 
lied Indian. Two nuns, sisters of a 
princely fuiuily, were repenting their 
orations in the choir, measuring the 
timo with the clepsydra as of old, when 
the suioido of a brother, a distinguished 
diplomatist, was Bttddonly announced to 
them. They looked nt each other: 
“Anna!” said tho one; “ Camilla," re¬ 
lied the other, “ May the Lord preservo 
im in glory. The water is flowing. 
Let us resumo our meditations.” 

Anothor recluse, on being informed of 


the unexpected decease of a sister, en¬ 
joined her serving woman not to com- 
muuicnto the news ollicinlly until the 
conclusion of tho repast then commenc¬ 
ing, for 11 she-was starving, nnd would 
not ronmin dinncrless for the loss of any 
human being." The only creature that 
exhibited feeling about St. Gregory—for 
ho wns not nllowod to enter—was a quad¬ 
ruped. When his young mistress, at. the 
ago of twelve, wns immured for life, tho 
faithful mastiff remained wailing pitifully, 
wniling for her return. For Ibrt'y-eight 
hours he Bhivercd on the marble pave¬ 
ment of tho portico, giving vent to 
lamentations that would linvo softened 
the heart of any but priest or nun. Tho 
neighbors fed him, until ho wns poisoned 
by orders of the community, before tho 
living tomb of her ho had so well loved. 

Tho exalted Preceptor of lowly fisher¬ 
men said, “Blessed nre the poor in spirit^ 
for theirs is tho kingdom of heaven. . . 
Blessed nre the meek, for they shall in¬ 
herit tho earth. ... Is not the life more 
than meat, nnd the body thnn raiment ?” 
But our nuns evidently differed. They 
resembled not St. Frnncis, who held tho 
good things of this world in detestation, 
nnd who would never nllow his followers 
to touch coin ; nor like St. Philip Norins, 
who would frequently pray that he might 
become in need of a penny nnd find no 
one to give it. If the holy sisters woro 
coarse wool instead of purple, they also 
woro the finest of embroidered linens. 
If they were not nllowed backs to their 
bodstends, they nt lenst owned the softest 
of fenther beds nnd pillows, nnd the 
most luxurious of coverlets trimmed 
with point lace. If they might not have 
objects of ornament on their dressing- 
tables, they wero not prohibited from 
keeping precious vessels nnd valuablo 
porcelain in cabinets. If they retained 
no cash in their chambers, there wns in 
the establishment a strong room where 
ench bride of Christ held her own money 
under look nnd key—a most needful 
prnetice, by the way, ns will bo presently 
seen. Moreover, the ouisiuo was excel¬ 
lent, nnd when they did not pnrtnko of 
fresh fruit, ns on Fridays, tho rules did 
not prevent their indulging ad libitum in 
preserves. 

Each sister was wont to feast sumptu¬ 
ously the day of her protecting saint. 
Weeks of preparations and considerable 
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minis were wasted fov and on these occa¬ 
sions, debts being freely incurred, and 
profuse gifts distributed to priests, monks, 
and acolytes. As these practices were 
followed on birth days, at Easter, and 
at Christmas, Castle Squander must have 
boon a pattern of economy to St. Greg¬ 
ory. Eacli nunnery was famed for one 
description of comfit or enko, which was 
produced in considerable quantities, the 
daintiest morsels being reserved for their 
rovcrences, whilst tho more imperfect 
saccharine compounds wero good enough 
for their friends, and tho most imperfect 
for the public, who paid hnndsomely for 
them. Moreover, there was a pharmacy 
in the convent, where several medica¬ 
ments wero prepared, nnd eagerly pur¬ 
chased by tho Neapolitans—who had 
faith in their curative powers—at some¬ 
thing liko four times their cost. 

Once a preacher who happened to bo 
both honest nnd bold—a very Pore Ilyn- 
cintho—had tho temerity to pass severo 
comments on the mode of lifo led by our 
nuns. “Was lie nware ho was addressing 
the daughters of dukes, princes, counts, 
nnd barons, the representatives of tho 
sang re axul of Pnrthenopo, the meanest 
of whom could show her sixteen quarter- 
ings ?” angrily sent to inquire tho Abbess. 
The ecclesiastic’s only reply was a repe¬ 
tition in his next homily ot the insolent 
communication, word for word, to the 
utter confusion of the haughty dame. 

Those scions of proud lineages appear 
to have been ns well informed ns Hotten¬ 
tots, nnd ns literato ns natives of New 
Guillen. One day, Mnd. Carncciolo, who 
had often been tnken to task for perusing 
profane books, was surprised rending by 
tho Abbess. She uneasily linnded tho 
book, anticipating a reprimand, nnd was 
intlnitelv relieved at hearing,“Oh, the mo- 
moirsof St. Helena, the pious mother of St. 
Constantine—poor girl, you have been in¬ 
deed maligned.” It was tho Memorial do 
St.II61en6, nnd tho worthy mother had ne¬ 
ver heard of the existence of tho obscure 
individual known ns Nnpoleon Bonaparte. 

Monotonousness of existence, wnnt of 
active occupation, religious exaltation, 
nnd lack of healthy exercise for mind 
nnd body, caused their natural conse¬ 
quences. Nervous disenses, from fits, 
convulsions, catalepsy, to hallucinations, 
aberration of mind, nnd acute mania, 
were prevalent at St. Gregory, and 


cases of suicide wero by no means infre¬ 
quent. Moreover, many of the sisters 
suffered from singular idiosyncrasies. 
Ono could not bear the touch of paper, 
niul her attendant — purposely chosen 
from her inability to read or writo— 
would turn the pages of her mistress’s 
missal, and hold her letters before her. 
Another sister swooned whenever she 
heard mass, a third would play with 
dolls, and n fourth, whenever indisposed, 
would pin herself in her couch. Want 
of spnee prevents us from even alluding 
to the numerous affecting incidents re¬ 
corded in the book on this subject, 
clearly demonstrating tlint the laws of 
nature cannot bo infringed with impunity. 

The eighth commandment, or, indeed, 
for tho matter of that, most others, seems 
to have been as thoroughly ignored, ns 
if it had been enjoined in the Kornn, tho 
Zend-Avesta, or tho Vedas. The Cave 
of Trophonius; Hounslow Heath, when 
Claude Duval, or Gentleman Jack, po¬ 
litely stopped travelers; tho old rookery, 
when the Into Mr. Fagan patiently de¬ 
voted several hours daily to tho instruc¬ 
tion of promising pupils—were localities 
in which, comparatively to St. Gregory, 
the rights of property were respected. 
Provisions, relics, wearing apparel, lace, 
Bilvcr spoons, and sums of money, were 
constantly disappenring in tho clutches 
of tho light-fingered camorrists of tho 
convent. Once tho Blessed Virgin her¬ 
self was stripped of tho rings, bracelets, 
chains, nnd jewels licnpcd upon her by 
tho faithful. This sacrilege caused a great 
sensation. Tho vicar severely admon¬ 
ished tho assembled community, excom¬ 
municating tho culprit. Somo wept, 
somo laughed, but the thief remained 
undetected. Six ducats were found at 
tho foot of the shrine ono day, nnd it was 
thought that the criminal, tormented by 
tho pangs of conscience, would mnko 
restitution by small instalments, but pur¬ 
suit having slackened, tho delinquent’s 
good intentions, if ever formed, evidently 
went to pnvo tho well-known warm local¬ 
ity. Our lieroino herself, not indulging 
in* tho fnvorito habit, wns constrained to 
keep under look nnd key oven tho most 
trifling articles; otherwiso her worldly 
goods would soon have been reduced 
to what site could grasp in her hand, 
having, ns it was, lost somo vnluablo 
property. 
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Sister Enrichettn, wearied of devout 
Catholics, wlio wero as moral ns Negroes, 
as honest nsOtnheitnns,as high principled 
ns Malays, and somowhat less fueling 
than Laplanders; tired of a paradiso 
which resembled a pandemonium, and of 
saints who wero worse than sinners, com¬ 
menced employing tho energies of a 
strong nature, and tho influence of 
powerful friends, to procure her release 
from the hated thraldom. 

Cardinnl Riario Sfor/.a, a young man 
of few attainments in nil except profli¬ 
gacy, had been by special favor created 
Archbishop of Naples, by Gregory XVI., 
shortly before his doath. Ilis Eminence 
conceived a great interest for the commu¬ 
nity of St. Gregory in general, and for 
Sister Enrichettn in particular. 

IIo opened tho campaign by tho pres¬ 
ent of a hugo basket of strawberries to 
the fair recluses, ntid on tho following 
day a wag brought, in his name, to tho 
convent, a monstrous sturgeon, soon dis¬ 
covered, to the horror of all, to be a com¬ 
mon seal. The cardinal’s gills ceased, 
but not his visits. One day Signora 
Caracciolo was summoned to tho visitor's 
voom. Tho dandified, bo-scented, be¬ 
jewelled representative of tho apostles 
was lolling on an easy chair. As habitunl 
with him, he affected witticisms, and was 
offensive, and in striving to bo Marforio, 
ho was only Pulcinclla. Ho informed tho 
kneeling Enriohetta, who was pnlo with 
expectation, that her application to His 
Holiness had been referred to him ; ho 
pooh-poohed her plea of ill-health,—sho 
was only hysterical j ho sneered nt her 
disinclination to conventual life, nnd with 
sundry insulting allusions, placed his veto 
to her request. 

Discouragement was succeeded by re¬ 
newed exertions; but nil her petitions had 
but ono termination, tho defendant being 
appointed jud<jo in his own case. Mean¬ 
while, the cardinnl vainly endeavored to 
win her regard, and to reconcile her to 
her position, ovon doscanting on tho 
beauties of tho establishment. Our 
shorn Iamb, howovor, was quito ablo to. 
hold her own against tho wholo sacred 
college, nnd hor sharp tongue did not 
spare her saintly admirer, to whom sho 
refused tho vory modornte favor of n 
dish of sweotmoats. She hated him, nnd 
all tho priests—nnd ho continued for 
somo time hor adorer nnd her enemy, 


until tired of being tho former he re¬ 
mained only the latier. 

Dawn appeared in 1848, nnd for a 
brief period the sun of liberty beamed 
on fair Pnrthenopc. Rut llomba swore to 
tho now' constitution only to forswear 
himself, nnd his promises culminated 
in shells, ennnon balls, nnd fire. Wliero ho 
had scourged with rods ho now scourged 
with scorpions, and a reign of terror 
followed, in which military executions, 
crowded ergastoli, a gagged press, nnd a 
licentious, all-powerful police, testified to 
tho lovo of Ferdinand for his subjects. 
Sister Enrichettn, whoso liberal tenden¬ 
cies nnd sympathies were too well known, 
becamo the object of tho sarcasms, of tho 
sorry jests of tho daughters of St. Hene- 
dict, strenuous supporters of tho king’s 
pnternnl government, until, almost driven 
to distraction, tho proud-spirited, patrio¬ 
tic woman felt nt times almost templed to 
commit tho nunnery to the ilnmcs, nnd 
to destroy liersolf nnd tho mnlignnnt 
drones it shcltorod. Only ono faithful 
companion sho possessed, nil attached 
serving-maid, who devoted to her the 
unswerving affection of a humble nnd 
yet truo heart, and who ever followed her 
in joy nnd in sorrow’. 

At Inst, ono day, a venerable Capuchin 
brought Sister Enriohetta what was 
more precious than innnnn, more coveted 
than tho Saugrail. It was a brief from his 
holiness, not releasing her from her vows, 
it is true, but yet permitting her to quit 
St. Gregory tho Ariuouinn, nnd to re¬ 
side in a retreat of hor own choice, is¬ 
suing from it daily, provided sho returned 
thereto nightly. The change of engo 
was not ntlhctcd without difficulty, lor 
when l’ontius Pilntus inquired of Onin- 
plias—when abboss referred to abbess for 
tho postulant’s character ,—prniso quali¬ 
fied by tho terrible ncousntion that sho 
read tho journals of tho wicked, ». e., 
tho libornls, who contemplated tho ntro- 
cious design of abolishing religious orders, 
was tho reply, nnd of courso tho appli¬ 
cation was rejected. Pressure applied 
upon her unforgiving enemy, Cardinal 
RiarioSfor/.a, obtained tho desired effect, 
nnd Sister Enrichettn, niter nino years’ 
sufferings at St. Gregory the Armenian, 
was admitted into tho Conservatory of 
Constantinople. 

The new establishment was n spacious, 
light and chcorful building, situated in 
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oncofthebuBiest thoroughfares of Nnples, 
and Enriclietta’s heart at first expanded, 
for the. nir scorned purer, the sun brighter, 
life more smiling, and once more she mixed 
with the men and women of the world 
she loved, lint joy was short-lived. She 
shocked the abbess by purchasing n piano, 
and playing an overture to Guglielmol'dl. 
She scandalized the femnlo porter by her 
daily exits. Tho fourteen oblate sisters 
of the nunnery were divided into parties, 
hating each other, and ns sho did not 
join any of them, bIic gained tho ill-will 
of nil. Moreover, her persecutor wns nt 
work, and her walks were changed into 
drives, and thoso soon wero interdicted 
altogether. Her mother’s journey to 
Gnetn, to obtain at tho feet of his holi¬ 
ness a dispensation from the vows, failed. 
Further, sho heard that all tho rigors of 
claustral reclusion wero about being en¬ 
forced against her, the pill to be gilded 
by the offer of nn abbess-ship. Lastly', 
to give tho finishing stroke to her miser¬ 
ies, tho allowance she was entitled to from 
St. Gregory wns lirst reduced, and then 
altogether withdrawn. Unable to l'e- 
mnin in tlint bed of Procrustes, she had 
recourse to despernte means. She lied, 
with her faithful attendant. 

His Eminence was aghast, and in vnin 
sent canon and priest to entreat Signora 
Caracciolo to return to the fold. Sho 
wns ohdurnto, nml defied them all. 
Whilst consultations wero taking plnco 
between tho ministers of heaven and tho 
satellites of lloinba, ns to tho best means 
of recovering tho Btrnycd sheep, she took 
refuge nt Capua, under tho protection of 
Cardinal Capano, in a kind of asylum 
principally inhabited by Mngdnlcns, un¬ 
dergoing tho process of reformation. To 
livo with a few oblato sisters under tho 
samo roof as tliroo hundred shnmeless, 
brazen trulls, was not pleasant, neverthe¬ 
less safety wns insured, mid llinrio Slbrza 
bullied. But tho benevolent Cardinal 
Capano died, and Sistor Enrichotta re¬ 
turned to Naples, where she sojourned 
unmolested for sovcral months, until ono 
day her nppnrtmcuts were invaded by 
the gigantic figure of Duke Morbilli, the 
chief Commissary of Police, accompanied 
by a sallow, hypocritical-looking priest, 
and a posso of sbirri enough to have 
stormed n forest full of brigands, nnd sho 
wns hurried away Blioknew not whither. 

After a year and a half of freedom, of 


life, tho imprisonment, the solitude, tho 
Bilcnco fell heavy upon her. When she 
nseortnined tlint sho wns in the Retreat 
of Snnta Marin dello Crnzic di Mondra- 
gntie, n religioim House of Correction, 
when sho beheld her narrow cell, the 
only articles of furniture in which were a 
bedstead, a table, nnd a candlestick, when 
she heard that books nnd writing imple¬ 
ments wero forbidden to her, and that 
there was no hope of release, she fell into 
a deadly swoon. Fits of fury followed 
each other, and nlnrmcd her clerical cap- 
tors, nnd doubtless when she said she wns 
ready to become a tiger, and to spring 
nt their throats, they found small diffi¬ 
culty in believing her. She determined 
upon stnrving herself to death, nnd after 
remaining six days without food, tho phy. 
sician summoned found her suffering from 
a nervo-bilious fever, accompanied by 
symptoms of cerebral congestion. On 
the eleventh day of her voluntary nbsti- 
nenco, she wns sinking, nnd her life wns 
only saved by tho pious fraud of tho 
doctor, who assured her her liberation 
had been ordered, nnd by his unremit¬ 
ting attention for somo time afterwards. 

The strenuous efforts of her relatives 
and friends to procure a termination of 
her oaptivity failed; tho king and his 
ministers asserting that Signora Carac¬ 
ciolo hnd been leagued witli conspirators 
nnd revolutionists. The suspicious of the 
lolico wero not unfounded, for she loved 
lor country, detested its misgovernors, 
and silently worked to assist in its re¬ 
demption. 

But no proofs against her were ever 
found ; her chattels and wearing nppnre 
were only searched, to leave undetected 
what sho most prized, and her unsus¬ 
pected correspondence wns continued 
until tho cud. 

How Enrichetta Caracciolo was re¬ 
stored to society after a durance of throe 
years and a half, how Garibaldi rent 
asunder the hated fetters thnt hnd en¬ 
slaved her for twenty years; how a now 
government closed the hot-beds of idle¬ 
ness, ignorance, fannticism, nnd sin, whero 
she lind wasted the best portion of her 
existence; how, finnlly, sho became a 
happy wife and fond mother, may be dis¬ 
covered, with many other interesting de¬ 
tails, faithfully, simply, yet vividly nnd 
m-nnhicallv demoted in her Memoirs. 

Jam us PicciOTn. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE CLOISTER. 
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‘ Yes, I will; I will take the veil! I will profess at the Sacre Gceur, 
and there, amid those sacred scenes, I shall be free from the taunts of 
my cousin and the reluctant bounty of my aunt. Alas! why was X 
born to this! Oh, Holy Virgin ! give me grace to imitate Thee in 
thy fortitude under affliction!’ 

Thus soliloquized Rose de Biragues as she sat in her little room, her 
hand resting upon the open page of her diaiy, where she had just re¬ 
corded a detailed account of slights and insults innumerable, which for 
many a weary day she had received at the hands of her aunt and cousin. 

Rose de Biragues was the orphan-niece of Madame de Ferolles, die 
■widow of a rich banker, residing a short distance from Caen, one of 
the largest and most flourishing towns in ‘ La Belle Normandie.’ 
Louis de Biragues, the father of Rose, and the only brother of Madame 
de Ferolles, displeased his worldly and ambitious sister by marrying 
early in life a charming girl, with no dower but her beauty. For two 
years he led a life of unalloyed happiness; but ere the third anniver¬ 
sary of their blissful union he was called upon to mourn the early death 
of his beloved wife, which left him inconsolable. Not even the newly- 
awakened tenderness of a father’s love could arouse him from his de¬ 
spondency, and in a few months the sod of the parish church-yard was 
once more upturned to make room for him beside his wife. He be¬ 
queathed the infant Rose to Madame de Ferolles, begging her to re¬ 
member that she was the child of the brother she had once fondly 
loved, and do by her as she would by her own; but time had long 
since weakened Madame de Ferolles’ early love for Louis, and she 
only remembered that the infant committed to her care was the child 
of the despised Rose Deville. 

But in spite of neglect and want of affection, Rose de Biragues grew 
to womanhood, and promised to be as beautiful as her cousin Mane 
de Ferolles was plain and gauche. Many were the slights the poor 
girl would have to endure, as a casual comparison, drawn by some un¬ 
prejudiced person between the merits of the two cousins, would reach 
the ears of Madame de Ferolles; and so continued were the annoy¬ 
ances, that at last the poor girl in desperation determined to take the 
veil. Marie de Ferolles and her mother both highly approved of Rose’s 
resolution, and never were they so kind as when assisting her to pre¬ 
pare for the eventful step which would relieve them of her forever. 

It was now winter, and it was decided that Rose should enter as 
Vostulante until after Christmas, when she was to make her profession 
as novice. It was the day before the celebration of that great feast 
of the Nativity, which brings forth in all its glory the almost imperial 
splendor of the Catholic church, that Rose de Biragues entered as an 
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inmate of the convent; and although a Catholic from her birth, she 
had never seen any greater, display than was exhibited at the parish 
church. Judge then of her emotion when she entered the superb es¬ 
tablishment where dwelt Lcs dames du SacrS Occur de Jesus. The 
convent, formerly a palace of the ancient regime, was in the form of a 
hollow square, the building extending round three sides of a court, 
paved with tesselated green and white marble, in the centre of which 
a sparkling fountain scattered its waters from the graceful bells of a 
branch of the Egyptian Lotus, held by a sea-nymph. The porters at 
the "ate received the young girl, and led her through an arched cloister 
to a suite of six rooms, each larger than the other. The walls had 
formerly been decorated with superb mirrors, and finished landscapes 
filled up the intermediate panels; but the piety of the nuns, and the 
strict laws of the convent, which forbids a glass of any kind through¬ 
out the establishment, had removed the mirrors, and caused the ex¬ 
quisite paintings to be covered with a preparation similar to the rest of 
the walls. But the white and gilded Louis Quatorze mouldings still 
left enough of beauty to dazzle even the sophisticated eye; and as the 
gaze of Rose de Biragues wandered from one vast salon to another, 
and still further, until through an immense bow-window she saw the 
highly cultivated grounds of the convent stretching afar off in the dis¬ 
tance, she said to herself: ‘ How different from what I anticipated! 
Here there is nothing gloomy; and if the nuns are kind to me, I shall 
certainly be happy.’ As she thus mused, a gentle voice fell upon her 
ear, and a soft ‘ Welcome, my daughter, to this abode of peace,’ brought 
Rose in a moment to the feet of the Superior; and the ‘ Bless me, my 
mother!’ which burst from her over-charged heart, spoke volumes. 
After an earnest benediction the Superior gently raised her, and seat¬ 
ing her by her side, spoke to her of the high and holy vows she in¬ 
tended taking upon herself; of the peace that the world cannot give; 
and as Rose became subdued and tranquillized, she felt that it was a 
blessed thing that the treatment of her relatives had driven her to such a 
holy and peaceful asylum. 

While still engaged in this conversation the bell sounded for the 
Angelus; and bidding Rose follow her, the Superior led the way 
through a lofty hall, whose arched ceiling was supported by twelve 
colossal pillars of pale green marble, forming a vestibule of rare beauty, 
to a cloistered corridor, which they entered, and in a few moments 
reached the chapel, which was already decorated for the midnight mass 
of Christmas Eve. The chapel was of dark oak, lighted by a dome 
of stained glass directly above the altar, whose white marble surface 
caught the last rays of the setting sun, as it fell in myriad gorgeous 
colors upon the golden candlesticks and the clustering flowers; and 
one glittering beam rested on the diamond wreath that encircled the 
ostensoir, which was that night to receive the miraculous wafer trans¬ 
formed into a real Saviour. " , 

While the nuns repeated the customary prayers, Rose could not re¬ 
frain from looking about her. The convent was one of great wealth, 
and all the paraphernalia of the altar was superb; many of the pieces 
being presents from princesses of royal blood. Immediately behind 
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the altar was a magnificent picture, representing our Saviour holding 
his sacred bleeding heart in hand, and hosts of saints and angels kneel¬ 
ing in adoration at the precious sight. The ever-burning alabaster 
lamp, filled with perfumed oil, shed a dim light upon the kneeling 
figures of the nuns, and the peaceful happy expression of their faces . 
filled the soul of Rose with indescribably blissful emotions. 

Week passed after week, each one finding Rose happier than the 
last. The tranquil, soothing atmosphere of all around, and the numer¬ 
ous religious duties that occupied her time, left not a moment for re¬ 
gret, and she pi'epared with alacrity for her profession as novice. 

Shortly after she had taken the veil, it was thought expedient by the 
Mere 'Generate to make a transfer of nuns from the convent at Caen to 
the one of the same order at Rome, and the Sceur Marie Rose was 
among the number. Although the nuns kept much to themselves 
during their journey, still it was impossible to avoid occasional contact 
with their fellow travellers; and during their passage in the vessel from 
Marseilles to Leghorn, the exquisite embroidery, which was the daily 
employment of the nuns, attracted the passengers to their frames, and 
the elder ladies entered freely into conversation with both gentlemen 
and ladies. But among them was one who found that the sweet face 
of the young novice was far more attractive than the glittering em¬ 
broidery which grew beneath her fair fingers, and each day found Al¬ 
fred de Beaujeu forming one of the coterie that assembled round the 
nuns. Tall and eminently handsome, his dark eyes beaming with in¬ 
telligence and sensibility, his manner deferential in the highest degree, 
his whole bearing was so prepossessing, that from captain to sailor, from 
old to young, he was a universal favorite. Sceur Therese, who was 
nearly seventy, and had never been accused qf beauty, openly praised 
him, without any fear of her encomiums causing ill-natured remarks, 
and regretted that such a fine young man had not the vocation for a 
priest. And Rose, what did she think 1 Though her lips were silent, 
her eyes were eloquent, and the young man interpreted their language 
as he hoped. Not a word had they ever exchanged; never had they 
been for a moment alone; still they both felt and knew that they loved, 
and with both the realization of the fact afforded unutterable joy. To 
Rose the sensation was so perfectly novel, that she did not even feel 
that she was doing wrong; she was content to live upon the bliss of the 
present, and not think of the future. Indeed, a thought beyond the 
perfect Elysium of her present state never crossed her mind; the very 
fact of her not expressing it, deepened its intensity; but with De 
Beaujeu the joy of being beloved was chastened by doubt and sadness. 
Unlike Rose, he looked into the future; he longed to call her his own, 
his wife. But what! she was already the bride of the church, and a 
church jealous of its votaries. The voice of scandal would be raised, 
and in no Catholic country could they be even secure. Still he re¬ 
flected as little as possible upon the dark side of the picture, trusting 
that something might occur which would point out some means of ac¬ 
complishing his wishes. How devoutly he longed for a shipwreck! 
but wind and tide proved favorable, and they soon dropped anchor in 
the busy port of Leghorn. The nuns were here to take a private con- 
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veyance to Rome, and they were about to part! Could he let her go 
without a single word of farewell? No! he must express his feel¬ 
ings, and then mature his plans for gaining her for his wife. 

As the four nuns stepped into the carriage that was to convey them 
on then - journey, Alfred de Beaujeu approached with four superb 
bouquets, which he presented to the ladies as he made his adieux; and 
the three were so much occupied in admiring their own, and expatia¬ 
ting upon his politeness, (for nuns are but women,) that they failed to 
observe that the one held by the young novice was far more recherche 
and beautiful than their own; and Rose saw with a blushing cheek 
and fluttering heart the white corner of a note peeping from among 
the clustering leaves. The bouquets were still odorous, though some¬ 
what faded, when they reached the Eternal City, and the moment she 
reached her cell, with failing fingers she unwound the blue ribbon, and 
read with tearful eyes and throbbing heart the first words of love. 
What bliss upon earth is comparable to this ? The rapture of avowal 
is unutterable; but when we behold in tangible evidence the blissful 
fact, when we read and re-read the burning words, they seem graven 
upon our heart of hearts, and we feel that even the rose-leaf would 
o’erflow the cup of happiness. 


CHAPTER. BSCOSS. 

‘ Have you heard the news, Gaston ?’ said a young exquisite to his 
friend, as they sipped an iced sherbet at Tortoni’s, ‘ the lionnes and the 
pantheres are tempted to march on an embassy to the Holy Father, to 
petition him to forbid such perversion of talents. Good heavens! Al¬ 
fred de Beaujeu a cowled priest!’ 

* What!’ exclaimed Gaston de Montaign, starting to his feet, ‘ Alfred 
de Beaujeu a priest! the richest, most distingue man in Paris; from 
the Faubourg St. Germain to the Chausee d’Antin, the man of all oth¬ 
ers the most admired! You surely are joking.’ 

‘ Ma foi, no ! I wish it were a joke ; for, somehow, one was never 
jealous of de Beaujeu.’ 

‘ But what is, what has been the cause ? Has he lost his fortune ? has 
Blanche de Courcy refused him ?’ 

* No, his fortune is as large as ever, and Blanche de Courcy would 
willingly be Blanche de Beaujeu! But he has written to Blanche, 
stating that he trusts she will not think it capricious or unkind in him 
refusing to fulfil the contract entered into by their parents, saying that 
as they have met but twice, he cannot flatter himself that she will feel 
any personal disappointment at his resolution to enter upon a priestly 
life, and settles upon her half his fortune; the rest is given to the Society 
of Jesus.’ 

1 But still there must be a cause. A man with all the personal and 
numerous other advantages of Alfred de Beaujeu, scarcely twenty-five 
years of age, would not be fool enough to resign them all to become a 
priest; and he was never a devot!’ 

‘ Ecoutez, Gaston, and I will tell you a private bit of scandal told me 
in confidence by de Breze, who made a voyage from Marseilles to Leg- 
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horn, last year, with de Beaujeu. There was a party of nuns of the 
Sacre Cceur on board, and one of them de Breze describes as the most 
beautiful creature he ever beheld: a complexion like the inner petals 
of the blush rose, eyes of heaven’s own blue, and I know not what 
other extravagant similes he used; but, enfin, she was perfect; of a 
style totally different from Alfred; and, moreover, she had that purity 
and jieucheur, so captivating to a man so much in the world as de 
Beaujeu. De Breze declares the nun was as much bewitched as poor 
Alfred; and my private inference is, that de Beaujeu, finding it impos¬ 
sible to obtain a dispensation, or to induce the lady to break her vows, 
has determined to turn priest himself You know whatever he under¬ 
took he pursued with his whole soul, and he has probably fallen in love 
with the same ardor.’ 

‘ Well, poor Alfred! these women do play the deuce with us. Adieu! 

I’m off to Fanny’s. I suppose she will send me to the Morgue or la 
Trappe one of these days!’ 

The gay speculation of the young exquisite was correct. When 
Rose had somewhat recovered from the fascinating influence of de 
Beaujeu’s letter, the words, ‘ Dearest Rose, I long to call you wife!’ 
struck her in all their force. She, the bride of Christ, who had vowed 
to receive none but him for her bridegroom! She thought of the 
anathemas the Bishop had uttered against those who dishonored both 
the Church and themselves by receding from the paths of righteous¬ 
ness ; of the aversion the nuns would feel toward her, did they but 
know of the letter she had received. The conflict was tremendous; 
and throwing herself before the statue of the Virgin that occupied 
a niche of her cell, she burst into a long and passionate flood of tears. 
Before she arose, her resolution was taken. She would banish him 
from her heart; he should be to her as though he had never existed. 
Could a love that caused her such unhappiness be equal to the reli¬ 
gion that, before her fatal journey, had filled her with such joy and 
peace 1 Oh, no! She dedicated herself again to the Blessed Mother, 
and rose a suffering woman, with a crushed and broken heart. Months 
passed on, and more than once had Alfred contrived means to forward 
letters to her without the knowledge of the nuns, but with the resolu¬ 
tion of a martyr she destroyed them without breaking the seal, and 
after each, applied herself more and more strenuously to her devotions. 
But the affections are the great support of life, and outraged Love will 
triumph even in the death of its victim! Constant austerities and 
continual suppression of every thought of Alfred wore upon the deli¬ 
cate frame of the lovely nun, and Consumption claimed her as his prey. 
Never, as yet, had Rose summoned sufficient resolution to narrate to 
her confessor the occurrences of her eventful journey; but now she 
felt that she was dying, that ere many weeks her name would be but 
a memory, and she felt she could die more calmly should she unburden 
her whole heart to her spiritual father. The gray pall of evening was 
setting over the horizon, when Rose, pale and emaciated, but still beau¬ 
tiful, entered the confessional. With choking voice she finished the 
‘ mia culpa ,’ and proceeded to narrate the whole course of her feelings, 
from the time of her first meeting de Beaujeu; and so absorbed was 
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she with her own thoughts, that she did not notice the convulsive sobs 
that shook the confessional, as she described in eloquent words the in¬ 
tensity of her love for Alfred. She depicted her anguish at their sepa¬ 
ration, the struggle between desire and duty when she received the 
letters, and finished by praying that it might not impede her entrance into 
the heavenly world, that purified and holy it was still enshrined in her 
heart of hearts. As she paused for the benediction, overcome with the 
exertion, the door of the confessional suddenly opened, and raising her 
eyes, Rose uttered a shriek of surprise, and sank fainting in the arms 
of Alfred de Beaujeu ! Forgetting all else but that he held his beloved 
at last within his grasp, he lavished the caresses of affection upon her 
senseless form, begging that she would grant him but one look in the 
name of their long cherished love. His voice recalled the spirit from the 
verge of the unknown world. Opening her eyes, she fixed upon him 
a look of unutterable affection, murmured his name, and fell back 
heavily upon his arm—he gazed upon the dead! Once more he saw 
her, dressed in bridal robes, the orange wreath fastening the veil that 
concealed her golden hair, the wedding ring upon her finger — all 
even as he had pictured in his airy visions, there she lay — the bride 
of Death! 

The confessor of the convent (who had been unexpectedly called 
away, and requested the Superior of the Jesuits to send another brother 
in his place to the Sacre Cceur, which explained the opportune appear¬ 
ance of Alfred,) returned in time to perform the funeral service for 
the deceased nun, and none dreamed of the mighty agitation that 
swelled to bursting the heart of the priest who assisted him at the 
mournful ceremony, and no eye saw the look of intense love that, 
lingering, took its last fond farewell of the dead novice. The next 
day Father Alfred petitioned for a transfer to the order of La Trappe, 
and not a monk of that most severe of severe communities practises 
more unceasing austerities than Alfred de Beaujeu. 

Trust me, gentle reader, many a romance lies hidden beneath the 
priestly cowl, and the smouldering embers of disappointed affection 
would ofttimes be found, were the heart of the cloistered nun laid bare 
to view. 
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A BROKEN HEARTED NUN. 
i The following' affecting piece is token from thnt 
| vnlimhlc work of Blnnco White, enlilletl “ Evidences 
ugainsl Cntliolicism.” It displays' the distressing and 
awful effects of shutting up in n convent, innocence 
nnd beauty, nn pretence of religion, in terms trulv af¬ 
fecting. This is the case of hut one, hut we linve rea¬ 
son to hclievo thnt hundreds, yea, thousands, like her, 
have lost both body nnd soul, hy popish enthusinsin 
nnd popish tyrHViny; their bodies enst away, ns it were, 
in this world, and their souls eternally ruined in the 
world to come. What cause have we to rejoice and 
givo thanks to Uoii, whilst wo press our Bibles to our 
bosoms, and Christ to our hearts, thnt he has placed 
us in a land where his woril ulono can be the rule of 
faith; where no infallible Pope can tyrunnise over our 
consciences, and render us miserable, both in time and 
eternity! G. 

“The eldest daughter of a family, intimately 
acquainted with mine, was brought up in tho con¬ 
vent of Saint Agnes, at Seville, under the care of 
her sister, the abbess of that female community. 
Tho circumstances of tho whole transaction were 
so public at Seville, and the subsequent judicial 
proceedings have given them such notoriety, thnt 
I do not feel bound to conceal names. Maria 
Francisco Barreiro, the unfortunate subject of this 
account, grew up a lively and interesting girl, in 
the convent; while a younger sister enjoyed the 
advantages of an education at home. The mother 
formed an early design of devoting her eldest 
daughter to religion, in order to give her less at¬ 
tractive favorile a better chance of getting a hus¬ 
band. The distant and harsh manner with which 
she constantly tieated Maria Francisca, attached 
I the unhappy girl to her aunt by the ties of the 
most ardent affection. The time, however, arriv¬ 
ed, when it was^necessary she should either leave 
her,and endure the consequences of her mother’s 
aversion at home, or take the vows, and thus 
| close the gates of the convent upon herself for 
ever. She preferred the latter course, and came 
out to pay tho last visit to her friends. 1 met her, 
almost daily, at tho house of one of her relatives, 
where hor words and manners soon convinced me 
that she was a victim of her mother’s designing 
and unfeeling disposition. The father was an ex¬ 
cellent man, though timid and undecided. Ho 
feared his wift, and was in awe of the monks, 
who, as usual, were extremely anxious to increase 
the number of their female prisoners. Though I 
was a\vare of the dangers which a man incurs in 
Spain, who tries to dissuade a young woman from 
being a nun, ^unmnity impelled me to speak seri¬ 
ously to the father, entreating him not to expose 
a beloved child to spend her life in hopeless re¬ 
gret for lost (liberty. He was greatly moved by 
my reasons; ifaut the impression I made was soon 
obliterated. The day for Maria Francisca’s tak¬ 
ing the veil,' w,qs at length fixed, and though I had 
a most pressing invitation to be present at the 
ceremony, I determined r.ot to see the wretched 
victim nt the altar. On the preceding day, I was 
called from my stall at the royal chapel, to the 
confessional. A lady, quite covered by her blnck 
veil, was kneeling at the grate through which fe¬ 
males speak to the confessioner. As soon as I 
took my seat, the well known voice of Maria 
Francisca made mo start with surprise.—Bathed 
in tears, and scarcely able to speak without be¬ 
traying her state to the people who knelt near the 
confessional, by the sobB which interrupted her 
words, she told me she wished only to unburden 
her heart to me, before she shut herself up for 
life. Assistance, she assured me, she would not 
receive; for rather than live with her mother, and 
endure the obloquy to which her swerving from 


; her announced determination would expose her, 
she “ would risk the salvation of her soul.” All 
my remonstrances were in vain.' I offered to ob¬ 
tain the protection of the arch-bishop, and thereby 
to extricate her from the difficulties in which she 
was involved. She declined my offer, and ap¬ 
peared as resolute as she was wretched. The 
next morning she took the veil, and professed at 
the end of the following year. Her good aunt 
dicdjjoon after; and the nuns who had allured 
her into the convent by their caresses, when they 
perceived that she was not able to disguise her 
misery, and feared that the existence of a reluc¬ 
tant nun might by her means transpire, became 
her daily tormenters. 

“ After nn absence of three years from Seville, 
I found that Maria Francisca had openly declared 
her aversion to a state, from which nothing but 
death could save her.—She often changed her 
confessors, expecting comfort from their advice. 
At last she found a friend in one of the companions 
of m/ youth; a man whose benevolence surpasses 
even the bright genius with which nature has gift¬ 
ed him; though neither has been able to exempt 
him from the evils to which Spaniards seem to be 
fated in proportion to their worth. He became 
her confessor, and in that capacity spoke to her 
daily. But what could ho do against the inflexi¬ 
ble tyranny in whose grasp she languished ? 

“About this time, the approach of Napoleon’s 
army threw the town into a general consternation, 
and the convents were opened to such of the nuns 
ns wished to fly.—Maria Francisca, whose parents 
were absent, put herself under the protection of a 
young prebentary of the cathedral, nnd by his 
means reached Cadiz, where I saw her on my 
way to England. I shall never forget the anguish 
with which, after a long conversation, wherein 
sho disclosed to me the whole extent of her 
wretchedness, she exclaimed, There is no hope for 
me! and fell into convulsions. 

“The liberty of Spain from the French inva¬ 
ders, was the signal for the fresh confinement of 
this helpless young woman to her former prison. 
Here she attempted to put an end to her suffer¬ 
ings, by throwing herself into a deep well, but 
was taken out alive. Her mother was now dead, 
and her friends instituted a suit of nullity of pro¬ 
fession, before the ecclesiastical court. But the 
laws of the Council of Trent were positive, and 
she was cast in the trial. Her despair, however, 
exhausted the little strength which her protracted 
sufferings had left her, and the unhappy Maria 
Francisca died soon after, having scarcely reach¬ 
ed her twenty-fifth year.” 

[Evangelical Lutheran Magazine . 
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ACCOUNT OF A CONVENT OF URSUIINE NUNS. 

(From Mrs. Stothard's Letters, written during a late Tour through Normandy.) 

were informed, (says this lively received us both in her parlour, where, 

and intelligent traveller,) that as there was more light, with no iron 
the remains of the tombs of two Dukes bars between us, I had, a full view of 
of Britanny had been removed from her person and dismal attire. The nun 
the Carmelites to the convent of the who acted as portress at the gate, join- 
Ursulines here j but as no man was ed the lady abbess, and paid us her 
permitted to pass within the walls, it compliments in very civil terms. The 

would be impossible Mr. S-could superior then conducted us to the clois- 

see them. He desired me therefore, tc ters, where the tombs of John, the first 
make the attempt, that I might give of that name, and John the Second, 
him some account of what they were, dukes of Britanny, and earls of Rich- 
Accordingly I set out to obtain an in- mond, were preserved : the former 
terview with the abbess. duke had espoused Beatrice, a daughter 

The court-yard of the convent ap- of our Henry the Third; and the lat- 
peared in a miserable and ruinous ter is interesting from being the efligy 
state; the chapel and building still ex- of that prince, who, leaving at his death 
hibiting the marks of revolutionary de- the succession of the dukedom unde- 
slruction. The little grating at the termined, occasioned those calamitous 
door was concealed by a piece of tin, wars which so Jong afflicted this pro- 
pierced with small holes, through which vince. These effigies are of very fine 
a sister demanded what I wanted. Up- sculpture, and in a perfect state. Mr. 
on expressing a desire to speak with S. requested permission to make draw- 
the superior, the tin disappeared, and ings from them; this was immediately 
through the grating I perceived a dis- granted; and the agreeable abbess in- 
mal figure all in black, her face con- vited me to pass my time at the con¬ 
cealed by her veil, who directed me in vent while he was employed. I readi- 
what manner to proceed. According- ly accepted her polite offer, and return- 
ly I found my way into a small room; ed to the parlour. The abbess, after 
there a pretty girl, attired in the dress some conversation, expressed a wish 
of a novice, was teaching several dirty to conduct me over the house, and to 
children to read. I was immediately introduce me both to her nuns, and 
conducted into another apartment, pretty novices, as she termed them. I 
where an elderly female stood within could not help contrasting the manners 
the large iron grating to receive me. of this amiable woman with those of 
Her mild and agreeable countenance, the mother of Rennes; her conversa- 
united to a most pleasing address, re- tion, entirely free from presumption or 
lieved me from all embarrassment. I severity, evinced the pure and calm 
apologised for my intrusion, and ex- sentiments of a sincerely pious mind; 
plained the motives that induced it. her attention to the sisters appealed 
She listened to me with politeness, and kind and parental, while their extreme 
assured me, although it was against the respect and solicitude to obey her, 
rules of the house, that both myself and proved how great an influence she had 
Mr, S. should be welcome to see the acquired by her benevolent and amia- 
aemains of the tombs that were now ble manners; for there are no services 
preserved within the cloisters of the so devoted, no rules so implicitly obey- 
convent. She extended her hand to ed, as, those to which the heart sub- 
me through the grating, and said that scribes a willing and entire assent. I 
the English had given such a kind re- found the novices employed, some in 
ception to the French during their dis- teaching the boarders of the convent, 
tressing emigration, that she felt happy assisted by a few of the nuns, and oth- 
in the opportunity of obliging any in- ers embroidering muslmsor silks. The 
dividual of that nation. novices wear the black dress, with a 

I returned for Mr. S. and the mother thick white cloth veil that hangs over 
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the head as low as the eye-brows; their 
hair is entirely concealed ; and the 
white chin cloth, that is suspended 
round the ears, falls over the bosom. 
This costume is by no means becom¬ 
ing ; a woman must be bordering on 
beautiful to look even tolerably well in 
it. The novices still retain their hair, 
although it is not seen; but on making 
profession, or taking the black veil, it 
is entirely cut off. 

The sight of these young girls ex¬ 
cited my compassion. At an age when 
the mind acts more from impulse than 
reflection, while they yet scarcely know 
in what situation their future happiness 
might be established or subverted, they 
were preparing an endless and cheer¬ 
less imprisonment for the remainder of 
their days. One young woman par¬ 
ticularly attracted my observation; she 
was so handsome and fair, that her 
complexion seemed almost as delicate 
as the veil she wore; her manner seem¬ 
ed simply engaging, and she.was alto¬ 
gether so superior to her companions, 
that I could not resist begging the ab¬ 
bess to inform me the occasion of her 
being there. The superior told me she 
was the child of most respectable pa¬ 
rents, who carefully superintended her 
education, with the assistance of the 
family director or priest; that the 
young lady for some time devoted her 
attention to the acquirements of litera¬ 
ture and science, but being suddenly 
struck with a powerful conviction of 
the brevity of human life, and the im¬ 
portance of eternity, she determined, 
notwithstanding every opposition, to 
renounce the world. Her parents, 
greatly distressed by her resolution, for 
a considerable time endeavoured to 
combat it; but finding their efforts 
vain, at the age of seventeen, they had 
resigned their child to seclusion.' We 
quitted the novices, and visited the 
cells; every nun had a little apartment 
to herself; a bed, a table, bearing a 
crucifix, and a chair, constituted the 
furniture of each. I was soon intro¬ 
duced to all the sisters, whose Curiosity 
to see a being belonging to the world, 
and of a foreign country, brought them 
eagerly around me. I endeavoured to 
please them by satisfying their inqui- 
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ries relative to my own country, and 
what was doing in the world; they 
were extremely anxious to know if Bo¬ 
naparte lived secure, and feared his re¬ 
turning to France : they made me de¬ 
scribe St. Helena, and the manner in 
which the ex-emperor lived. They ex¬ 
pressed themselves pleased with the 
accounts I gave, and were anxious to 
show me civilities. An. elderly nun 
requested I would allow the boarders 
of the convent to pay their respects to 
the English lady, as they had never 
seen any one of that nation in Ploermel. 
Accordingly, several country girls came 
into the room, and all pressed round 
me ; some seated themselves upon the 
floor, the better to gaze at so strange a 
being, and seemed as much struck with 
wonder, as if I had fallen from the 
moon ; while their extreme simplicity 
and ignorance equally amused me. 

I was next conducted into the dining- 
hall. The abbess’s table stood alone 
at the upper end of the room ; the nunS 
were seated at long tables on either 
side ; and during their scanty and fru¬ 
gal repast, a nun, appointed for the 
duty by the lady abbess) preached an 
extempore sermon on the joys of the 
heavenly world. 

After dinner, I attended the superior 
into her own cell, where she informed 
me the brief story of her life. At the 
age of eighteen she became disgusted 
with the world, from a very severe dis¬ 
appointment,that too frequently wounds 
a susceptible mind; and resolving to 
seek, in the hopes of futurity, that hap¬ 
piness she could no longer find in so¬ 
ciety, she devoted herself to a monastic 
life. When the revolution broke out, 
she was persecuted with the rest of her 
order; and having escaped the destruc¬ 
tion that threatened her, she took re¬ 
fuge with her own family in a distant 
part of France. Tranquillity once 
more restored, her friends endeavoured 
to persuade her to remain with them; 
but time, that great physician to afflic¬ 
tions, had taught her to consider her 
sorrows as instrumental to her ultimate 
good: she returned to her seclusion, 
and those few nuns who had escaped 
the common danger, followed her ex¬ 
ample. They found their convent 
desolated, and exerted their utmost 
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means in repairing it $ but poverty pre- the abbess entered, but the bell again 
vented their doing much towards ren- sounding for orisons, she left us her 
dering their habitation either handsome hope that God would yet.unfold to me 
or comfortable. The abbess well de- the truth, and reclaim me from my er- 
scribed their distressed condition, but rors. Maria explained to me the cus- 
remarked such sufferings were nothing tom of orisons, or the assembling of the 
for the espoused of Christ. nuns, to think or pray whatever the 

We then walked towards the chapel. Divine Power suggests: she also in- 
It was not the hour of general prayer, formed me that the sisters rise at four 
but several nuns were kneeling on the in the morning to say matins, and per- 
ground absorbed in deep meditatfon, form divine service. Several times 
before an image of our Saviour upon during the day Maria endeavoured to 
the cross, that hung suspended from entertain, by shewing me some large 
the roof. The abbess devoutly crossed folios, containing the lives and miracles 
herself with holy water ; and having of several score of modern saints, the 
prayed for a few minutes before the only books besides those of prayer 
figure of the Virgin, quitted the chapel, which the sisters are allowed to read. 
Whilst we were proceeding to the par- She related to me the history of a nun 
lour, I offered the mother some fine living in a convent near Vannes, in the 
flowers I had in my bosom ; but she south of France, who is called a saint 
declined them, saying, with a serious elect, bnt whose adventures appeared 
air, “We never take such things:” very melancholy to me. She was the 
and I found they were considered by daughter of a noble family, who con- 
devotees as one of the vanities of this sented to give her in marriage to a 
world, although the beautiful produc- young gentleman greatly attached to 
tions of that Almighty Being to whom her. A short time before the appoint- 
they themselves dedicate their lives, ed nuptials, her father died, and her 
We returned to the parlour, where the mother survived his decease but a few 
abbess apologised for leaving me, but days. The young lady, considering 
expressed her hopes that I should find this as a warning from heaven,that her 
an agreeable companion in Maria The- marriage was averse to the will of God, 
resa, whose turn it was to act as por- became melancholy, and believing her- 
tress, an office that prevented her at- self chosen as a spouse of Christ, detcr- 
tendance in the chapel. mined upon taking the veil. Her lover, 

Maria Theresa I found a very intel- disappointed in all his hopes, declared, 
ligent,good-natured young woman. We that if the lady became a nun, he would 
had no sort of reserve, and soon entered not survive her loss. She persisted in 
into familiar conversation. As a gos- her design, notwithstanding her own 
sip with a nun is by no means common affection, and his melancholy state of 
in England, you may feel some curiosi- mind, and the unfortunate man, in a fit 
ty to hear a little of our discourse; and of despondency, put a period to his ex- 
as the religious opinions of Maria are, istence. The nun, far from feeling any 
I believe, like those received in all con- regret on the subject, gloried in having 
vents, I need not detail them at length, resigned all her hopes by devoting her- 
I begged Maria to permit me to sketch self to God, and at present bears the 
her costume. She consented if the reputation of a saint, from wearing the 
mother would allow it. The good-na- hair shirt to fret her skin, and practi- 
tured nun gained the necessary leave, sing every kind of austerity, 
on condition I would draw only the The abbess very freely permitted 
dress, without copying her face. , To Mr. S. to converse with any of the old 
this I consented, and, after adjusting or superannuated nuns, but the good 
her drapery, commenced my work. lady was loo cautious to extend this. 

Our conferences were exclusively kind privilege to the younger sisters,or 
confined to the discussion of doctrinal to the novices, fearing, I imagine, the 
points of faith, on which the nun dis- very sight of a young man might make 
played more acuteness than might have them dream of the world again ; a cau- 
b.een expected in the enslaved stat e of tion they would willingly have dispens- 
Jier mind. During our conversation ed with, as they did not fail gratifying 
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their curiosity by 1 taking a peep from ced the service, chaunting, in notes of 
behind the columns of the cloister dur- pathetic melody, a hymn to the Virgin. 
in S “ ie time he was employed. During the office they frequently .bent 

We visited the convent again yester- their bodies towards the earth, and 
day, and I requested the abbess to per- sometimes remained several minutes in 
mit me to accompany her to the chap- that position. The sound of a bell 
el; she seemed both pleased and sur- proclaimed the elevation of the host, 
prised at my request. The abbess when the whole sisterhood fell upon 
conducted me into the chapel, where their knees, with every token of the 
we found the nuns already assembled, deepest reverence and humiliation. Sev- 
She placed me near her in the choir, oral even threw themselves upon the 
and whispered in my ear, as she knelt ground, as if overpowered by the splen- 
down, “ May God touch your heart, dour of some mental vision of divinity, 
and make you like one of us.” Whenever any of the sisterhod crossed 

The large black curtain that covered the choir, they invariably fell upon their 
the grating and concealed the nuns from knees, before the image of the crucifix- 
the view of the congregation in the ion. I have seen mass performed with 
church, was then drawn back. The more pageantry, but never,I think,wi th 
altar, where the priest officiated, stood so much solemnity, as at this convent of 
without the grating. The nuns seated Ursuline nuns. The whole ceremony 
themselves in richly carved oaken stalls, was characterised by a grandeur and 
on either side of the choir ; and the awful dignity, very imposing, and cal- 
novices, covered with their long white culated to inspire a serious feeling in 
veils, sat on low benches in front of the the most unthinking mind ; while the 
sisters. Two of these young girls, ac- youth and beauty of several of the nov- 
companied by an .elderly nun, slowly ices awakened a sense of compassion 
advanced into the centre of the aisle, for their melancholy life, whose inno- 
and after humbly prostrating themselves cence and purity thus prostrated before 
before the suspended crucifix, they the throne of mercy, gave an additional 
turned towards the altar, and commen- interest to the solemnity oftheir devotion 
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CONVENT DISCIPLINE. 

We lately published an extract from Madame 
Calderon’s interesting work on Mexico, descrip¬ 
tive of the ceremony of taking the veil. Our 
readers will not wonder that the scene exci¬ 
ted commiseration, when they read the follow¬ 
ing account of the interior discipline of another 
Convent which Madame C. visited. Aa we have 
before mentioned, the position of Mad. Calderon 
afforded her very favorable opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing scenes amt customs which are never ex¬ 
posed to the eye of ordinaay travellers, or even 
residents of Mexico. This position—arising 
front the official character of her distinguished 
husband—was to her a perfect “ Open sesame 1” 
in every quarter. She had permission from the 
Archbishop to visit the Convent of Santa Teresa, 
accompanied by one young married lady, who 
had a sister there. The Archbishop desired 
that the visit should be kept a secret, but she 
says it somehow oozed out, and exposed her to a 
veto on future applications. The Santa Teresa 
has twenty-one nuns. Mad. C. was also accom¬ 
panied by a bishop, a young man, splendidly 
dressed. His robes were of purple satin, cov¬ 
ered with fine point lace, with a large cross of di¬ 
amonds and amyethyst. He also wore a cloak 
of very fine purple cloth, lined with crimson 
velvet—erimson stockings, and an immense 
amethyst ring. When tiro bishop Came in, Mad. 
C. says 

“ We found that the nuns had permis¬ 
sion to put up their veils, rarely allowed 
in this order in the presence of strangers. 
They have a small garden and fountain, 
plenty of flowers, and some fruit; but all 
is on a smaller scale, and sadder, thau in 
the Convent of the Incarnation. The re¬ 
fectory is a large room with a long nar¬ 
row table running all around it ; a plain 
deal table with wooden hcnches; before 
the place of each nun, an earthen bowl, 
an earthen cup with an apple in it, a 
wooden plate and a wooden spoon ;—at 
the top of the table a grinning skull, to re¬ 
mind them that even these indulgences 
they shall not long enjoy. 

* 4 In one corner of the room is a read¬ 
ing desk, a sort of elevated pulpit, where 
one reads aloud from some holy book, 
whilst the others discuss their simple 
fare. They showed us a crown of thorns 
which, on certain days, is worn by one 
of their number, by way of penance. It 
is made of iron, so that the noils entering 
inwards, run into the head, and make it 
bleed. While she wears this on her head 
a sort of wooden hit is put into her mouth, 
and she lies prostrate on her face till din¬ 
ner is ended ; and while in this condition 
her food is given her her, of which she 
eats as much as she can, which probably 
is none. 

“ We visited the different cells, and 
were horror-struck at the self-inflicted 
tortures. Each bed consists of a wooden 
plank raised in the middle, and on days 
of penitence, crossed by wooden bars. 
The pillow is wooden, with a cross lying 
on it, which they hold in their hands 
when they lie down. The nun lies on 
this penitential couch, embracing the 
cross, and her feet hanging out; as the 
bed is made too short for her upon prin¬ 
ciple. Round her waist she occasionally 
wears a band with iron points turning in¬ 
wards; on her breast a cross with nails, 
of which the points enter the flesh, of the 
truth of which l had melancholy ocular 
demonstration. Then, after having scourg¬ 
ed herself with a whip covered with iron 
nails, she lies down for a few hours on the 
wooden bars, and rises at four o’clock. 
All these instruments of discipline, which 
. each nun keeps in a little box beside her 
bed, look as if their fitting place would 
berin the dungeons of the Inquisition.— 
They made me try their bed and board, 
which I told them would give me a very 
decided taste for early rising. 

“ Yet they all seem as cheerful as pos¬ 
sible, though it must be confessed, that 
many of them look pale and unhealthy. 
It is said, that, when they are strong 
enough to stand tins mode of life, they 
live very long; but it frequently happens 
that girls who come into this convent, 
nre obliged to leave it from sickness, long 
I before the expiration of their noviciate. 

** They had taken the trouble to pre¬ 
pare an elegant supper for us. The Bish¬ 
op took his place in an antique velvet 
chair, the Senora —?— and I were placed 
on each side of him. The room was very 
well lighted, and there was a great pro¬ 
fusion of custards, jellies and ices, as if 
we had been supping at the most profane 
cafe. The nuns did not sit down, but 
walked about, pressing us to eat, the 
Bishop now and then giving them cakes, 
with permission to cat them, which they 
received laughing. They have the most 
humble and caressing manners, and really 
appear to he the most nenable and excel¬ 
lent woman in the world. They seem to 


make no ostentation of virtu^ but to be 
seriously impressed with the conviction 
that they have chosen the true road to 
salvation; nor are there in them any vis¬ 
ible symptoms of that spiritual pride from 
which few devotees are exempt. 

“Alter supper, a small harp was brought 
in, which had been seat for by the Bish¬ 
op’s permission. It was terribly out of 
tune, with half the strings broke; but we 
were determined to grudge,no trouble in 
putting it in order, and giving these"poor 
recluses what they considered so gr£a^ a 
gratification. We got it into some soft 
of condition at last, and when they heard 
it played, they were vehement in their ex¬ 
pressions of delight. The Senora -, 

who has a charming voice, afterwards | 
sang to them, the Bishop being very in- : 
dulgent, and permitting us to select what¬ 
ever songs we chose, so that when rather 
a profane canticle, The Virgin of the 
Pillar,” (La Virgin del Pilar,) was sung, : 
he very kindly turned a deaf ear to it, 
and seemed busily engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with an old Madre, till it was over. 

“ We were really sorry to leave them ; 
particularly as it is next to impossible 
that we shall ever see them again ; and 
it seemed as if in a few hours a friend¬ 
ship had been formed bet\yeen us and 
these recluses, whose sensations are so 
few, they must be the more lasting. The 
thoughts of these poor women cost me a 
sad and sleepless night. They wear the 
coarest and hardest stuff next their skin, 
in itself a perpetual penance. In these 
robes they are buried; and one would 
think that if any human being can ever 
leave this world without a feeling of re¬ 
gret, it must be a nun of the Santa Te¬ 
resa.” 
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CONVENT LIFE AND WORK. 


T O those who have had but little oppor¬ 
tunity to examine the inner workings 
of the Catholic Church the subject of the 

conventual life has always been something 
of a puzzle. Of course it has been diffi¬ 
cult for them to obtain a personal insight 
into its details, just as it would be diffi¬ 
cult to gain admittance into the mosque 
of St, Sophia or a Hindu community of 
religious. Curiosity, unsatisfied, betakes 
itself to hearsay, and since those who 
know most arc generally most silent 
about their knowledge, it is to the gossip 
of ignorance or prejudice that curiosity 
looks for an answer. Distorted views or 
imaginary descriptions 'end by being re¬ 
ceived into the mill of public opinion, 
and issue thence ground into gospel 
truth and invested with mysterious (be¬ 
cause fictitious) interest. It is strange 
that a phase of life which is in constant 
practice at the present day, often within 
a stone’s throw of our own doors, and 
which has personal ramifications in the 
families of our neighbors and acquaint¬ 
ances, should still be so much of a phe¬ 
nomenon to the public mind. In Eng¬ 
land, France, Italy, Germany and Amer¬ 
ica I have been familiarly acquainted 
with it, have studied its principles and its 
details under many varying forms, and 
never found it less interesting because 
it was not mysterious. Human, fallible 
beings arc the inhabitants of monasteries 
either for males or females, with individ¬ 
ual peculiarities and different sympathies 
—by no means machines, but free and 
intelligent agents, each with a character 
as individual as that of separate flowers 
in a large garden—full of personality and 
of human imperfection.' 

In Rome, not far from the Fountain 
of Trcvi—of whose waters it is said that 
they have the power to ensure the re¬ 
turn to Rome of any one who has drunk 
of them in a cup not heretofore devoted 
to common purposes — is the spacious 
convent called San Domenico e Sisto. 
Here the first convent of Dominican 


friars was established, and the spot is 
historic ground in the annals of the or¬ 
der of Preachers. In the turbulent thir¬ 
teenth century, when papal, feudal and 
democratic parties opposed each other 
in Rome, and the vigorous sap of half- 
tamed barbarian life still coursed through 
the pulses of Italy, Saint Dominic rose 
like a reformer, a lawgiver and a peace¬ 
maker. On the other side of the Tiber, 
entrenched behind baronial walls and 
fiercely protected by baronial cham¬ 
pions, was a convent of women whose 
practice of their vows had become too 
relaxed for such a bad example to be 
allowed to remain unreproved. The ec¬ 
clesiastical authorities wished perempto¬ 
rily to disestablish the convent and filter 
its inmates through some neighboring 
religious houses more zealous and more 
edifying in their conduct. But the nuns, 
who were mostly of noble families, ap¬ 
pealed to their charters, their immunities 
and exemption from papal jurisdiction. 
Their fathers and brothers, the formid¬ 
able barons who held within the papal 
city many strongholds well garrisoned, 
took up their quarrel and dared the world 
to dispossess the refractory sisterhood. 
Saint Dominic had just brought his friars 
to the dilapidated house then known ns 
San Sisto, had caused rapid repairs to 
be made, and in his fervor had created 
round himself a nucleus of ardent re¬ 
formers. The Gordian knot was refer¬ 
red to him, and with characteristic ab¬ 
ruptness he promised to cut it at once. 
He came alone to the gates of the con¬ 
vent, presented no credentials from pope 
or cardinal, and asked an interview with 
the abbess. He spoke of the holiness 
of an austere life, the reward of those 
that "follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth,” the merit of obedience, the need 
of reform, the great work that his order 
was doing for God, and the call for more 
laborers in the field: he proposed to the 
nuns to be his helpers among their own 
sex, and his coheiresses in the heavenly 
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reward of the future. His eloquence and 
zeal soon melted the haughty resolve.of 
the rebellious but still noble-minded wo¬ 
men. Roused to a new sense of power 
and responsibility, they embraced his 
rigid rule, and with the enthusiasm of 
their sex, that never halts midway in re¬ 
form, became models of austerity. The 

better to signify to the world the spiritual 
change wrought in their temper, they 
migrated from the abode which they 
had sworn to make the symbol and pal¬ 
ladium of their independence, and went 
to San Sisto, Saint Dominic taking his 
monks to repcoplc the convent across 
the Tiber left vacant by the submissive 
sisterhood. 

It is with this new house, henceforth 
called San Domenico c Sisto, that one of 
my earliest recollections of conventual 
life is connected. The order is one which 
enjoins strict enclosure. The dress is 
of coarse white serge or flannel, consist¬ 
ing of a long, narrow tunic with flowing 
sleeves drawn over tight ones of linen; 
a scapular or stole ( i. c., a piece of 
straight stuff- half a yard broad worn 
hanging from the shoulders both behind 
and before); a leathern girdle round the 
waist, from which hangs a rosary, large, 
common and set in steel; strong, thick 
sandals; a linen wimple enveloping the 
face and hiding the cars, neck and roots 
of the hair; a woolen veil, black for the 
professed nuns, white for the novices, 
and of white linen for the lay sisters; 
and over all an immense black cloak, 
falling around the figure in statuesque 
folds, 

In this order, and almost invariably in 
every other, a candidate is admitted at 
first as a postulant for a period of six 
months—a sort of preliminary trial of 
her fitness for the religious life. She 
wears ordinary clothes during this time 
—plain and black, of course, but not of 
any prescribed shape. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, she is required by custom to wear 
a plain black cap. After six months she 
is admitted as a novice— i.e., she sol¬ 
emnly puts off the secular dress and 
wears the habit of the order, making the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience 
for the space of one year only. The de¬ 


tails of the ceremony vary in different or¬ 
ders, but the cerdmony itself is called in 
all by the generic name of " clothing" or 
" taking the white veil." In orders where 
a white woolen veil is the badge of pro¬ 
fession (these arc not many) a linen one 
is equally the mark of the novice and 
the lay sister. Although there exists for 
convenience’ sake a distinction between 
choir-nuns and lay sisters—the former 
paying a dowry to the common fund on 
the day of their entrance, and the latter 
bringing their manual service to the 
house instead of any offering—still, the 
difference is not spiritual, and beyond 
the mere distribution of labor is not prac¬ 
tically discernible. In orders where the 
education of youth is the primary object, 
the lay sisters, under the supervision of 
the choir-nun to whose charge the house¬ 
keeping is directly entrusted, perform all 
the menial service, which would otherwise 
make too many inroads on the time of 
the teaching nuns; but in other orders, 
the Carmelites for instance, the lowest 
work, be it of the kitchen, the laundry 
or the chamber, is undertaken in turn by 
every member of the community. When 
Madame Louise, the daughter of Louis 
XV. of France, became a Carmelite nun, 
the first task assigned her was the wash¬ 
ing of coarse dishes and the sweeping of 
floors. A parallel case is that of the Cis¬ 
tercian monks, who to this day, at their 
famous farm-monastery at Mount St. 
Bernard, England, are bound by their 
rule to labor with their hands so many 
hours a day. No exception is made for 
the abbot himself; and when we visited 
the establishment a few years ago we had 
to wait some time for the abbot, who was 
digging in a distant field. Scholar and 
savant are not exempt any more than 
the humblest member of the brother¬ 
hood ; and as it is a very learned order, 
and attracts many recent converts to 
Catholicism, it is not infrequently that 
one recognizes in the monk-laborer, dig¬ 
ging potatoes or hoeing turnips, some 
Anglican clergyman of delicate nurture 
and scholarly renown. To this monas¬ 
tery, entirely self-supported by its exten¬ 
sive farm, is attached a boys' reformatory, 
one of whose products is the most excel- 
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lent butter known in England. Tailoring, 
shoemaking, carpentry, turning, etc. are 
all taught under the supervision of the 
monks: those among the boys who wish 
it are helped to emigrate, and others ap¬ 
prenticed at the proper time to the trades 
they have already been taught at Mount 
St. Bernard. 

To resume our sketch of the Domini¬ 
can nuns in Rome. It is the custom in 
Italy for a young lady about to " enter re¬ 
ligion” to choose agodmotheror///( 7 (f/ 7 >/( 7 , 
a lady of proper age and mature experi¬ 
ence, who acts as her chaperon during 
the few weeks preceding the "clothing." 
She comes forth from the convent where 
she has been a postulant, and, dressed 
in the garb of the world, makes formal 
visits to all her relations, friends and pa¬ 
trons, assists at public ceremonies in the 
local churches, even visits' some places 
of interest, such as museums and gal¬ 
leries. This is her solemn farewell to the 
world, and she is supposed thus to have 
another trial given to the steadfastness 
of her resolve, another chance to aban¬ 
don it before it is too late. A young girl 
of an illustrious ,Roman family, but of 
very slender fortune, was about to enter 
the Dominican order at the time to which 
I allude, in 1853 . Her only sister had 
for some years been a nun of a strictly 

enclosed order, and Mademoiselle G-, 

having chosen as her madrina an Eng¬ 
lish Catholic lady who had been enabled 
to show her some kindness while still in 
the world, went to bid farewell to this elder 
sister. The rpceting was very affecting: 
the sisters could not see each other face 
to face—a thick grating separated them. 
The elder had long been a spiritual guide 
to the younger: she had led her mind 
in the direction of the cloister, and now 
rejoiced sincerely that God had smooth¬ 
ed away the family difficulties and pe¬ 
cuniary embarassments which for some 
time had stood in the way of her voca¬ 
tion. Still, natural affection was not 
stifled in the generous, unselfish heart 
of the cloistered nun, and she wept with 
her sister at the thought that, though the 
walls of the same city would hold them 
both till death, and hardly a few blocks of 
houses separate their convent homes, yet 


in the flesh they should never meet again. 
The English godmother sat in a remote 
corner of the cool, shady parlor, sympa¬ 
thizing in silence with the touching scene, 
but keeping as much in the background 
as etiquette and custom allowed, that she 
might not intrude on this last farewell. 
At length the curtain behind the grating 
fell, and the young girl had severed the 
tenderest link that bound her to the world. 
Many other visits were paid — some to 

friends of Mademoiselle G-’s parents 

(she had long been an orphan), some 
to ecclesiastical personages who had in¬ 
terested themselves to procure her ad¬ 
mission into the Dominican community. 
With repeated blessings the young girl 
left their presence, every day advancing 
nearer to her spiritual bridal. 

At last the day came. Early in the 
morning the madrina arrived at the con¬ 
vent with her two little girls of six and 
eight years old dressed in white as brides¬ 
maids, or, as the Italian term angiolini 
has it, little angels. They bore delicate 
baskets filled with white flowers to strew 
before the “bride," and their office during 
the ceremony was to hold the novice’s 
gloves, fan and handkerchief. The young 
girl herself, looking pale and earnest, 
walked up the aisle of the convent chap¬ 
el in bridal robes of white silk, with a 
veil and wreath on her head, and round 
her neck a string of pearls, an heirloom 

in the G-family. Her brother, the 

only male representative of her once 
powerful house, was present in the outer 
chapel, full of grief at a sacrifice which 
he had never countenanced, and ready 
to claim that morning the only legacy 
of his sister the promise of which he had 
been able to secure—the thick coils of 
her black hair when they should have 
been cut off preparatory to her taking 
the novice’s veil. The scene was very 
solemn. The nuns sat in their carved 
stalls within the grating whose black bars 
divided them from the "bride" and her 
friends in the ante-chapel: the chant of 
psalms and versicles came down from a 
hidden gallery, and the priest in rich 
vestments stood at the foot of the altar 
within the railing. The service went on 
in the midst of a palpable hush; the 
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very air seemed hardly to vibrate; the 
bride, attended by her two angiolini, left 
her gorgeous kneeling - chair and ad¬ 
vanced to the open door in the grating, 
where the priest met her. Question and 
answer were interchanged in Italian, and 
the young girl vowed that of her own 
free will she left the world and joined 
the order of St. Dominic. Prayers in 
Latin followed, then again a chanted 

psalm, and Mademoiselle G- was 

led away through the iron-grated door, 
which was then closed. It was not long 
ere she reappeared in the long close tunic 
of white serge, her head covered with a 
temporary veil of coarse linen and her 
feet shod in sandals. A procession of 
nuns, each bearing a lighted taper, escort¬ 
ed her to the foot of the altar (every¬ 
thing was visible through the grating), 
and she knelt before the officiating priest. 
A white woolen veil was handed to him, 
which he blessed with holy water, the 
sign of the cross and the prescribed 
ejaculations accompanying these rites: 
he then laid it on her head as a “symbol 
of the virgin modesty" to which she was 
now pledged. Two nuns were at hand 
to pin it into the right folds while a silver 
ring was being blessed in the same man¬ 
ner as the veil. This was placed on the 
ring-finger of the left hand as a "symbol 
of the intimate union and espousal with 
Christ" signified by her renunciation of 
the world. The scapular of white serge, 
similarly blessed, was then laid upon her 
shoulders as a type of the “ yoke of obe¬ 
dience and sacrifice;" and lastly, the 
black cloak, signifying charity, covering 
and enveloping the whole person. Then 
in a loud, firm voice, instinct with passion 
and resolve, she read, standing, the form¬ 
al declaration of hcrreligious vows. When 
this was over the mother-superior led the 
novice, now Sister Maria Colomba, to a 
small table on \yhich lay a bridal wreath 
of white roses and a crown of thorns. 
She asked her solemnly which was her 
choice in life, and the novice took up the 
crown of thorns and placed it on her head. 
This typical ceremony I never saw per¬ 
formed in any other order. Shortly after 
the crown of thorns was exchanged for 
that of roses, the superior saying, "In¬ 


asmuch as thou hast chosen the crown 
which thy Saviour wore, He rewards thee 
with that which is a shadow of the heav¬ 
enly crown reserved for His spouses in 
heaven." This bridal token the new nun 
wears during the whole day. 

To a few ladies and to the angiolini a 
special permission to enter the enclosure 
was given in honor of the day: a festive 
meal was served in the bare, cool refec¬ 
tory, the rule of silence being relaxed for 
the special occasion, and the nuns wear¬ 
ing a happy, child-like expression that 
hardly varied in the face of the youngest 
novice and that of the septuagenarian 
“mother.” The strangers were shown 
through the dormitories, the kitchen, the 
laundry, the garden, the community- 
room, where embroidery, painting and 
study diversify the labors of the broom 
and the dishcloth, and everywhere the 
i same exquisite neatness, struck the eye. 
Everything used in the house was of the 
coarsest description—the linen like sack¬ 
cloth, but spccklcss; the delf as thick 
and rough as if made for sailors; the 
floors mostly of brick dr stone; the fur¬ 
niture of unpainted deal. Over each bed, 
which is only a board on trestles covered 
with heavy sacking, is a common cruci¬ 
fix and a sprig of box or olive blessed on 
Palm Sunday. The sisters sleep in their 
tunics. The library is common property, 
but no one may use or read any book 
save by permission of the superioress. 
The rules of fasting and abstinence are 
not exactly the same in every convent of 
the order, but the broad rule is that meat 
should be eaten only on great holidays, 
vegetables and farinaceous preparations, 
such as most Italians are not unskilled 
in, forming the staple of the nuns' food. 
Fish is almost as rare a luxury as meat. 
Their bread is coarse and brown, and 
their drink indifferently water or a wine 
so sour that it is practically vinegar. Not 
that these nuns are not good cooks and 
bakers: witness the delicate sweetmeats, 
biscuits and pastry they offer to strangers 
on such festival days as the one just de¬ 
scribed, the fruit-preserves in blocks sold 
for their sustenance by the nuns at Fun-, 
chal, Madeira, and the fairy frostwork of 
sugar seen on great occasions in French. 
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convents. No womanly art is a stranger 
to the deft fingers of cloistered nuns. 
Bookbinding is a pursuit well known 
among them, as is .also the mounting in 
delicate filigree of the "Agnus Dei” or 
waxen representation of the Lamb of 
God, blessed by the pope at Easter and 
distributed throughout Christendom from 
the papal metropolis. Another convent 
industry is the preparation of the wafers 
used in the celebration of mass. 

These Dominicanesses rise at four in 
the morning and dine at eleven, making 
after that only one slight meal in the 
evening—bread and vegetables, for in¬ 
stance, or a sauccrful of macaroni. At 
stated times they assemble in the chapel 
for the singing of the "divine office,” and 
always have an early mass, at which the 
whole community receives holy com¬ 
munion. This is administered by the 
priest through a square opening in the 
iron grating dividing the nuns from 
the altar. At eight, or at latest nine 
o’clock in the evening, all arc in bed, 
whence they rise again at midnight (in 
some orders at two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, but this custom involves rising some¬ 
what later, generally five o’clock) for 
matins and lauds. 

The duties of separate departments 
are judiciously divided among the sisters. 
There is the infirmarian; the econome, 
or housekeeper, to whose share falls the 
supplying of the larder; the librarian, 
the sacristan, the portress (often in clois¬ 
tered orders this position, which is ex¬ 
ceptional in its exemptions, involves the 
ordering of outside business matters), 
the care-taker of the garments and linen, 
the gardener, the secretary, the mistress 
and sub-mistress of novices. The house 
is managed like clockwork. Punctually 
as the bell rings each sister goes to the 
task appointed for that hour, and leaves 
it, no matter how important or absorbing 
it may be, for the duty appointed by the 
rule for the next division of time. Silence 
prevails among the sisters at almost all 
hours: for at most three times a day 
speech is permitted, and seldom for more 
than half an hour at a time. During 
meals one sister reads the Lives of the 
Saints aloud. Each in her turn takes 


the place of server at table. The supe¬ 
rioress alone has power to dispense with 
the rule of silence in case of necessity, 
as she transacts most of the business, so¬ 
cial or legal, of her community. 

During the year of novitiate the nov¬ 
ices are under the direct rule of the mis¬ 
tress of novices, whose authority over 
them is paramount, though she herself 
is of course under a vow of obedience to 
the superior. When a novice receives a 
visit from one in the world she is accom¬ 
panied by the “mistress," and if the vis¬ 
itor be a near relation and a woman the 
curtain behind the grating is withdrawn; 
if only a friend, the visitor docs not even 
see tlie nun, as the thick curtain is drawn, 
and the only communication possible is 
by speech. It is generally possible, on 
any necessity arising, to obtain a special 
permission to break through the rule of 
enclosure: this is done by applying to 
the superior-general of the order, or in 
Rome to the Holy Father, whose au¬ 
thority naturally supersedes all others. 
Sometimes the power to dispense lies with 
the local superior, but it is a prerogative 
seldom used, and wisely so. In every 
order- the internal government of each 
house is of an elective form, but when 
once chosen the superiors exercise abso¬ 
lute authority. The community meets 
every three years (in some orders every 
year) and chooses by vote a superioress, 
an assistant superioress and a mistress 
of novices. Only the professed nuns 
have a vote, and the majority carry the 
day. These “officers,” once appointed, 
rule the house and choose all minor dep¬ 
uties themselves. The heads alone of 
each house assemble at the death of the 
superior-general (or abbess, as she is 
styled in some of the more ancient or¬ 
ders) and choose another, equally by 
vote, the election being sometimes de¬ 
cided by only one vote. This assembly 
is called a “chapter.” The generals of 
most orders reside in Rome. 

The year after the “clothing” of Sister 
Maria Colomba we witnessed the final 
ceremony of her “profession"—that is, 
of her assuming the black veil and re¬ 
newing her religious vows for life. Hith¬ 
erto. she had heen free to return to the 
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world and marry: henceforth such a re¬ 
turn (unless by a dispensation so rarely 
given that it is practically non-existent) 
would be. sacrilege. The details of the 
ceremony vary in different orders, and 
with those which are not cloistered the 
scene is far less impressive. What we 
were going to see included the most sol¬ 
emn forms ever used. This time the 
whole service took place behind the gra¬ 
ting: there were no " bridesmaids" now, 
no shadow of worldly pomp was borrow¬ 
ed to enhance the last and momentous 
consecration of religion. The novice 
knelt between the superior and the mis¬ 
tress of novices, each bearing a lighted 
taper. The white veil was taken from 
her head, and a black one, previously 
blessed with holy water sprinkled over 
it in the form of a cross, substituted: the 
low chant of the unseen choir of nuns 
sounded impressively as the echo of an¬ 
other world. Then came the renewal of 
the dread vows, binding now until death, 
and the voice of the young girl seemed 
firm though low: her face wore a calm, 
peaceful look, subdued by the solemn 
occasion, yet irrepressibly suggesting a 
joy unknown in the world, where joy is 
seldom free from passion. The most in¬ 
teresting ceremony, however, was yet to 
come. The slow chant shaped itself into 
the words of the psalm De Profundis, 
the special prayer which in the Catholic 
Church is reserved for the dead, and 
four professed nuns advanced toward 
their new sister, who was now prostrate 
at tile foot of the altar. Each held the 
corner of a funeral pall, which they slow¬ 
ly dropped over the figure of Sister Ma¬ 
ria Colomba, and, kneeling, held it over 
her until the last verse of the psalm had 
been sung. This suggestive ceremony 
closed the service. It is a forcible and 
picturesque type of the complete sever¬ 
ance of the nun’s future life and inter¬ 
ests from the outside world, the death of 

her heart to all carnal affections, the 

"dying daily" which Saint Paul calls the 
“ life” of the Christian soul. A long pro¬ 
cession accompanied the newly-professed 
nun to the inner rooms of the convent, 
and for this one day again she wore over 
the black veil the bridal wreath, which 


to-morrow would be put away until re¬ 
quired for her last adornment in the 
coffin. 

Ten years after our farewell to Sister 
Maria Colomba behind the bars of the 
convent-parlor we saw her again, and, 
armed with a papal permission, were 
shown by her over the whole convent. 
Those rare occasions when a stranger is 
allowed to penetrate the - ” enclosure” are 
always gala-days for the nuns. I remark¬ 
ed the blithe, youthful look that shone 
on all their faces: Sister Maria Colomba 
herself, from a pale, nervous girl, had ex¬ 
panded into a strong, hale, buxom woman. 
Tlie glow of health was on her cheek, the 
sparkle of innocent .mirth shone in her 
eye. There was one among the sisters 
who gleefully asked me to guess at her 
age. She was a sweet, fresh -complex- 
ioned, matronly woman. “ Not more than 
fifty, good mother," was the answer. 

She laughed and gently clapped her 
hands. " Add twenty years to that," she 
answered with ah innocent burst of pride. 
Then she told how she had entered the 
order while yet in her " teens," had held 
half the offices of trust in the commu¬ 
nity, and had never missed any of the 
most rigid fast^ or absented herself once' 
from the midnight office, never having 
known so much as a day’s ill-health. 
“Ah, a nun’s life is a healthy one, child, 
as well as a happy one,” she said in 
conclusion. 

We went over the kitchen, laundry, 
refectory, dormitories, chapel, garden, 
etc. Just the same as before — a little 
" calvary" at one end of the garden and 
a rough picture of a Madonna iq an ar¬ 
bor, the long, echoing corridors spotless 
as the deck of a man-of-war, and the 
smiling faces making a very flower-gar¬ 
den of the community-room. We left 
loaded with specimens of the nuns’ work 
— Agnus Deis in frames of silver fili¬ 
gree dotted with white roses and hang- 

ing from white satin ribbon-bows; flake- 

like biscuits of peculiar flavor; and bas¬ 
kets, pincushions, etc. of delicate work¬ 
manship. I do not know whether this 
convent is still in the hands of the Do¬ 
minicanesses, so many in Rome having 
become barracks since the new royal 
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authority superseded that of the pope. 
But the picture of San Domenico e Sisto 
as it was in 1853 and 1863 may yet in¬ 
terest many who perhaps will never have 
the opportunity of seeing such an estab¬ 
lishment for themselves. 

This is a very fair sample of the con¬ 
vents of the stricter and cloistered orders: 
there arc some exceptional houses, such 
as that of the Scpolte Vive, where the 
rule is far more austere. There is but 
one convent of this description in Rome, 
and I believe one or two in France. It 
is a noteworthy fact that most of the 
strictest observances of penance origin¬ 
ated in France, and are continued there 
to this day. This convent of the Scpolte 
Vive ("Buried Alive") is not formally 
sanctioned by the papal authority, but 
only tolerated. The nuns were forbid¬ 
den more than ten years ago to admit 
any more novices, and although the in¬ 
dividual zeal of those who started the 
order was not exactly censured, still a 
tacit intimation of its being considered 
excessive and imprudent was given by 
the highest ecclesiastical court. Among 
their customs (which much resemble 
those of the Trappist monks) these nuns 
have that of digging their own graves, 
and as the cemetery is small and in¬ 
cluded in the "enclosure,” the oldest 
graves arc opened after a period of for¬ 
ty or fifty years, and the crumbling con¬ 
tents ejected to make room for the lately 
deceased. The death of a nun's nearest 
relation, be it father, mother, brother or 
sister, is made known to the superior 
alone, and she in her turn announces it, 
not to the bereaved one, but to the whole 
sisterhood, in this manner: They are all 
assembled in the community-room, and 
admonished to "pray for the soul of the 
father or mother " (as the case may be) 
“of one among their number." To the 
day of her death the nun never knows 
how near and dear by the tics of Nature 
may have been the soul for which she 
has prayed every day since the announce¬ 
ment was made. 

The Scpolte Vive, when found guilty 
of any breach of the rule, are labeled 
with a ticket attached to their habit, and 
on which their fault is written in large, 


conspicuous letters—for instance, “Dis¬ 
obedience," " Curiosity,” " Talkative¬ 
ness ”—and this they wear at their ordi¬ 
nary avocations for as many hours as the 
superioress commands. They never un¬ 
dress on going to bed, and wear the same 
habit winter and summer, the stuff being 
too hot for the one and too cold for the 
other; so that at all times the penance 
is the same. On the wrists many of 
them wear iron manacles that graze the 
skin and cause constant irritation at ev¬ 
ery turn of the hand: this is sometimes 
imposed as a penance, but very often 
is voluntarily inflicted on themselves by 
zealous members of the sisterhood. Be¬ 
fore the prohibition to receive additional 
novices the sisterhood consisted of a fix¬ 
ed number, and when a vacancy occur¬ 
red by the death of one the place was 
filled by the first on the list of postulants. 
This list was always a large one, and 
generally contained many names belong¬ 
ing to the noblest families of Rome. These 
details were gathered from the same lady 
who acted as madrina to the Dominican 
nun Sister Maria Colomba; and when 
she and a friend obtained permission 
from the pope to penetrate the “en¬ 
closure," the nuns told her that it was 
twenty years since the same privilege 
had been granted. For almost the space 
of a generation no stranger had been 
seen or heard by them, for not even the 
privilege of a grated and curtained par¬ 
lor interview is allowed to the Sepolte 
Vive. And yet with all this unparallel¬ 
ed refinement of austerity they were as 
blithe and healthy a body of women, as 
cheerful and youthful in manner, as 
peaceful and calm in appearance, as 
could be found among the Sisters of 
Charity or the lay members of an asso¬ 
ciation of Mercy. 

The Carmelites are an order spread 
wide over the Christian world. The re¬ 
form of Saint Teresa was sadly needed 
among these nuns three hundred years 
ago, and the recital of the vehement op¬ 
position made to her efforts shows the 
merit due to her. At the present day the 
order is one of the strictest in existence. 
The habit is of coarse brown serge, in¬ 
cluding the tunic and scapular, a cord 
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round the waist, sandals (iri England 
and other northern climates shoes arc 
allowed), .a black veil and an ample 
white cloak. They rise at two o’clock, 
winter and summer alike, to sing matins, 
and when they retire to rest at night one 
of their number walks through the cor¬ 
ridors—in this order each nun has a cell 
—springing a rattle and repeating in a 
clear tone a verse of Scripture to serve as 
a subject of meditation before going to 
sleep. In the choir the Carmelites are 
only permitted the use of three notes, 
the reason alleged for this restriction 
being that the service of God must not 
run the risk of becoming an occasion of 
temptation to the singers. These nuns 
are very strictly cloistered, and their 
rules regarding visitors are much the 
Same as those described at length in the 
beginning of this paper. 

The cloistered orders are less numer¬ 
ous, but also less known, than the com¬ 
munities formed for active duty, such as 
education and nursing the sick; but in 
describing their constitution and rules 
we show the reader the true basis on 
which the more modern and active or¬ 
ders arc constituted. The traditions of 
the spiritual life came down through 
them, and they represent the principle 
of vicarious oblation which animates all 
the different phases of convent life; i. e., 
the substitution of a small body of volun¬ 
tary servants of God for the entire world, 
which ought to be perpetually engaged 
in His service and worship. The Bene¬ 
dictines, Capuchins and Visitation nuns 
arc also cloistered, but the last arc the 
only ones of this description who are 
likewise teachers of youth. Many very 
superior women belong to this order, 
which, except for the enclosure, practices 
no special physical austerities. The prin¬ 
ciple of the rule is the subduing of the 
will and the curbing of the spirit. The 
order is a recent one, and was instituted 
by Saint Francis of Sales while Beza ruled 
in Geneva and the Reformation had just 
disturbed the religious balance of Europe. 
With consummate prudence the new or¬ 
der was directed to employ the means best 
understood by the age. Cold calculation 
had succeeded to ardent zeal: the Dublic 


mind no longer instinctively revered the 
old heroic type of dragon-tamers, be they 
called Roland or Saint Benedict. The 
new current required a new rudder, and 
the Visitation nuns supplied the need. 
At first they were not even meant to be 
cloistered, but to form a kind of mission¬ 
ary society (as their very name implies) 
among the Calvinists of Savoy and 
France. This original intention was 
soon overruled by the Italian advisers 
of Saint Francis: the southern European 
mind has ever been slow to conceive the 
idea of a more spiritual protection than 
bolts and bars. But even in their clois¬ 
tered sphere the Visitation nuns clung to 
useful, active work, and became a teach¬ 
ing order. They and the Ursulines (who 
in Italy, at least, are cloistered) shared 
this task among them till the. more mod¬ 
ern order of the "Sacred Heart" almost 
monopolized it. I have myself known 
women of the most tried virtue and rare 
learning among the “ Visitandines." 
Their rule is less strict about visitors, 
and even strangers arc admitted to the 
parlor without a curtain being drawn be¬ 
hind the grating. Their features arc thus 
perfectly visible, and you can even shake 
hands between the bars. 

Even to this day there is hardly a no¬ 
ble family of Catholic Europe that has 
not one or more representatives among 
the religious orders. In England, both 
among "converts" and families of old 
Catholic stock, there are many girls 
whose names have been absorbed into, 
those given at the same time as the ring, 
and veil of a novice. In Flanders there: 
are fully half a dozen convents—at Bru¬ 
ges, Antwerp and Louvain—emphatic¬ 
ally called "English,” and founded by 
scions of great English families exiled for 
their adherence to the old faith under 
Elizabeth and James I. .They are most¬ 
ly Augustinians. The new order of the 
"Sacred Heart” has drawn to it women 
from Russia, Spain, America, as well as 
from its native land of France, and the 
Sisters of Charity have won a worldwide 
fame in the hospitals of the East and the 
recent battle-fields of the West. 

I have dwelt chiefly on the life of the 
old contemplative, cloistered orders, be- 
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cause they are less known to the public 
and more mistakes arc made about their 
constitution and rules, and also because 
in these old cradle-institutions arc hidden 
the roots of the whole religious system 
which to this day crops out so vigorous¬ 
ly in works of mercy over every land 
where the Catholic Church has a foot-, 
hold. Among the uncloistercd orders of 
religious women—and here we expect to 
be better understood and more fairly met 
by those whose knowledge of " religion ” 
is not personal—there are many that ful¬ 
fill heroic missions, perform useful tasks, 
or even silent, uncomplaining drudgery. 
In all large European towns the cornelle 
of the Sister of St. Vincent of Paul is seen 
in hospital, prison and asylum, in the 
garret of the dying workman as well 
as by the bed where the warrior lies 
in state—in the humble, schools of the 
lowest suburbs and in the creches of the 
darkest byways. 

The creche—so called in remembrance 
of the crib of Bethlehem—is an institu¬ 
tion of the greatest use to poor women 
obliged to work for their living. They 
either find their children an insuperable 
bar to their labor, or else a source of 
constant anxiety during their absence. 
To the critchc, however, they can take 
the little ones in the early morning and 
leave them till late at night, paying only 
a small sum, such as five cents a day, 
if they arc able, while if circumstances 
warrant their being exempted even this 
is not required. The house is supported 
chiefly by voluntary contributions, and 
the sisters often have lay assistants eag¬ 
er to share in their labor of love. The 
children arc taken in at all ages, the 
tiniest unweaned infant not excepted; 
there arc little cots of all sizes prepared 
for them, an abundance of milk, toys 
for the older ones, picture-books, etc. 
They are fed three times a day, washed 
and combed before being sent home (al¬ 
though constant applicants arc expected 
to bring their children tidy and neat on 
first arrival), and if the mother fails to 
return at night, they arc of course housed 
with the tendcrcst care. As there would 
be no room to accommodate permanent 
baby-boarders without impairing the orig¬ 


inal intention for which the cr&che is 
opened, these little waifs, if not claimed 
after three nights and days, arc sent to 
the foundling asylum: this, however, does 
not often occur. There are many of these 
institutions scattered ' through France: 
London has two, and New York will 
soon have one—perhaps by this time 
it has already been opened. A woman 
earning her bread by hard work would 
have to leave her children in the care of 
some neighbor, who most likely would 
fail in her task or teach the children bad 
things,-and demand some compensation 
v all the same. If the eldest child were 
left in charge of younger infants, as is so 
often the case with the honest poor, the 
chances are that it will break or injure 
its spine by carrying the little ones. All 
this anxiety is avoided by this beautiful 
and inviting arrangement, which is gen¬ 
erally under the management of the Sis¬ 
ters of Charity. The London criches 
have a night school for working girls and 
grown women in connection with the 
principal part of the institution; also 
a Sunday school for children. Among 
the rules is one which forbids the wear¬ 
ing of artificial flowers or any tawdry 
finery during school-time. But in an¬ 
other part of London artificial flowers in 
a Sunday bonnet are a sign of a reclaim¬ 
ed female drunkard, as the clergyman 
has hit on the ingenious method of ad¬ 
vising the women to leave off drinking, 
that they may be able to afford' some 
Sunday finery wherewith to please their 
husbands' eyes and to hold up their 
heads with the best in church I 
Old age is as helpless as infancy, and 
less attractive in its helplessness, so that 
the task undertaken by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor is still more meritorious 
when performed in the devoted spirit 
which characterizes them. They are lit¬ 
erally the servants of beggars: they are 
bound to possess nothing and to hoard 
nothing; they live on the refuse of ref¬ 
use, begging the crumbs from rich men’s 
tables to feed the hungry ones under their 
care, and when these are satisfied sitting 
down to the scanty remains. They have 
a large establishment in London, which 
I once visited, but which has since been 
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divided into two, the aim of both con¬ 
tinuing the same. The sisters wear a 
very unpretending black gown and cap: 
when out of doors they add to this a 
poke-bonnet and thick veil, with a large 
black shawl. They have a little donkey- 
cart, which they drive themselves, and 
which makes daily pilgrimages all over 
town, stopping at the houses of the rich 
of all denominations and receiving con¬ 
tributions of that which is too often 
thought below the cook’s while to claim 
as a perquisite. So laden, the Little Sis¬ 
ters return to their old people, and a 
transformation begins in the vast kitchen. 
No one would believe what savory dishes 
they manufacture out of the leavings and 
parings of great houses: everything is 
sifted, cleaned, washed, as the case re¬ 
quires; each kind of food is carefully 
separated and placed in its appointed 
place; an immense cauldron is contin¬ 
ually on the fire, and soups and jellies 
arc in a constant state of fusion and 
preparation. Puddings of all sorts come 
out of the renovating oven: joints of 
roast meat are the only things which are 
exceptional, and sometimes the more 
generous charity of some outsider adds 
even this luxury to the usual fare. The 
Little Sisters of the Poor clothe as well 
ns feed their charges: for this, tob, they 
trust to charity, and left-off clothes arc a 
great boon to them. They are so inge¬ 
nious that there is hardly a thing of which 
they cannot make a deft use. They have 
houses in New York and Philadelphia, 
and already do an immense deal of good 
among the destitute aged poor. 

The Order of Sion is a rather peculiar 
one, its principal object being the con¬ 
version to Christianity and subsequent 
education of young. Jewesses. It has 
been founded within the last forty years 
by the brothers Ratisbonne, both of them 
Jews of distinction converted to Chris¬ 
tianity. The elder brother (they are 
both priests now) superintends the order 
in Europe: the younger resides at the 
mother-house at Jerusalem. The con¬ 
vent is an educational establishment, 
where the daughters of Orientals of all 
kinds are received—Jews, Arabs, Syrians, 
Armenians, etc. In Europe the houses, 


of course, do not confine themselves to 
Jewish pupils, else they would find less 
work than their many hands could do, 
but receive boarders and give a solid ed¬ 
ucation like the other and more fashion¬ 
able convents. As a child I lived nearly 
<1 year in one of'these houses, a large, 
roomy, silent villa, two hours from Paris. 
Behind the house was a garden and grove 
crossed in all directions by bewildering 
little paths leading into unexpected hol¬ 
lows where a rustic altar and statuette of 
Our Lady would be placed, or a crucifix 
erected in startling loneliness on a little 
hillock. A wide avenue of lime trees, 
where the pupils might be seen early in 
the morning studying their tasks, or in 
the afternoon eating their luncheon of 
grapes and brown bread, traversed this 
grove in a straight line, and here on cer¬ 
tain feast-days nuns and pupils would 
form picturesque processions, with the 
customary banners, tapers, white veils 
and swelling hymns. Here the Ratis¬ 
bonne brothers came to rest from their 
work of furthering the interests of the 
order—the elder a fatherly, portly man 
with white hair and a gentle manner, 
the younger a bronzed, black-bearded 
man, a true Oriental, with enthusiasm 
expressed in every line of his counte¬ 
nance and every flash of his piercing 
eye. He was only on a visit at that 
time, and then, as now, made Jerusalem 
his permanent home. There are one or 
two convents of this order in England, 
but I think none as yet in America. 

The convent of the Assumption at Au- 
teuil, a suburb of Paris, is one renowned 
for its excellent educational advantages. 
I spent a week there one winter on a 
visit to a near relative among the pupils, 
and had an opportunity to observe the 
clock-like life of the place. All the girls 
I have known to be educated there were 
better scholars than any brought up else¬ 
where. There were many English and 
American girls, besides Poles, Germans 
and West Indian creoles. The war of 
1860-64 left traces of strange animosity 
among the Northern and Southern chil¬ 
dren : it was hardly credible that such a 
spirit could animate young children so 
long removed from the immediate home 
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influences that would otherwise have ac¬ 
counted for the feeling. Among the nuns 
were several English women, clever and 
deeply read, but softer-hearted than most 
scholars who have had too much to do 
with the world.' There was also a sister 
of Pfire Hyacinthe among the Assump- 
tionists, and the great orator himself often 
came to the convent-chapel to preach 
simple little sermons to the school-girls. 
His sister was terribly crushed by the 
news of his defection from the Catholic 
Church, and, I believe, refused even to 
sec him again. 

A very beautiful scene which I wit¬ 
nessed on the 8th of December in this 
convent was the renewal of the vows. 
Tlie mass was celebrated in the chapel 
at five in the morning, of course by gas- 
and candle-light. The body of the chap¬ 
el was perfectly clear, the, community sat 
in carved wooden stalls round the altar, 
the pupils assisted from the galleries 
above, and hidden under the gallery was 
the small but very perfect choir of nuns 
and children. The hymns of P&re Her¬ 
mann, a famous pianist and composer, 
a pupil of Liszt, a convert from Judaism, 
and afterward a Carmelite friar, are very 
popular in France, and of these the mu¬ 
sic chiefly consisted. At the communion 
the superioress stepped forward, wearing 
the white woolen mantle (which with a 
purple tunic is the complete dress of 
this order) and knelt to receive the holy 
sacrament. A mm in the same costume, 
bearing a lighted taper and bowing almost 
to the ground, stood on each side of her 
as the priest com'municatcd her, and so 
on till the whole sisterhood had each 
knelt separately and the bowing figures, 
like attendant angels, had done homage 
to each ns the tabernacle, for a time, of 
the blessed sacrament. When the mass 
was over each professed sister solemnly 
read over the formula of her religious 
vows before a table on which lay a cru¬ 
cifix, which each reverently kissed in 
token of rcdedication of herself to the 
divine service. 

The order of the Good Shepherd is 
one that is known throughout the world. 
It has branch houses in every country. 
The one to which I shall specially refer 


is in New York. It stands on the banks 
of the East River, overlooking Astoria 
and Long Island, and from its top win¬ 
dows the eye reaches far up the Sound. 
Like all convents, it is marvelously clean. 
The order is devoted to the reclaiming 
of fallen women, and in this instance the 
house is a government reformatory. A 
certain annual subsidy is guaranteed by 
the city authorities, but voluntary contri¬ 
butions and the industry of the inmates 
give more than half toward the real sup¬ 
port of the house. Three sorts of wo¬ 
men are under the care of the nuns: (i) 
those whom the judges send there as 
criminals for a specified term; (2) those 
whom their friends send in hope of their 
being quietly reformed without the inter¬ 
vention of justice; and (3) those who 
seek of their own accord to do penance 
and earn forgiveness for their sins. This 
is of course the most hopeful class, and 
it frequently happens that these peni¬ 
tents become in time permanent inmates, 
and even nuns. In the latter case, as 
the rule of the order does not allow of 
the reception of any woman with a stain 
on her reputation, they are clothed in 
the habit of the Carmelite Third Order 
(brown serge tunic and black veil), in 
which the austerites are not very great. 
They go through the usual novitiate and 
make their vows in the regular manner: 
they are then called " Magdalcns,” and 
inhabit a portion of the house reserved 
for them, say their office at stated hours 
in their own chapel, contiguous to that 
of the Good Shepherd nuns, and live 
under obedience to the superioress of 
the latter. I saw about a dozen of them 
taking their evening walk in a pretty en¬ 
closed garden by the river-side. Other 
women who do not feel inclined to so 
full a renunciation of their liberty bind 
themselves by a promise, good for one 
year only, to the service of the house, 
and wear a semi-religious kind of cap 
and a scarlet badge with the letter PotJ: 
they are divided into two classes, under 
the patronage of Saint Joseph and Saint 
Patrick. They renew the promise from 
year to year, and often spend their lives 
in this lay sisterhood of penance. Every 
inmate, be she prisoner or penitent, is 
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taught to sew, first by hand, then on the 
machine: many on their first entrance 
arc so ignorant that they do not know 
on which finger to place the thimble, 
but alter a while most are able to do a 
good day's work on common shirts and 
linen articles which the order contracts 
for with the wholesale shops, Another 
source of profit to the house is the laun¬ 
dry, but this is conducted exclusively by 
the nuns themselves. They do all the 
washing of surplices, altar -cloths, etc. 
for most of the Catholic churches of New 
York, for the convents and colleges, and 
for many private families. The fluting 
on children’s frocks and the polish on 
shirts is something wonderful, and the 
young nun who superintends the concern 
seemed to be a real enthusiast in the 
matter. The nuns’ dormitories, as well 
ns those of the prisoners, arc miracles 
of neatness; the refectories likewise. 
There arc various immense airy halls 
where the nuns and girls sit serving, and 
where a stranger secs a spectacle new 
to most people, certainly unexpected by 
the greater number—that of an assem¬ 
blage of ugly faces, each belonging to an 
unfortunate whose temptations are usu¬ 
ally understood to lie originally in her fa¬ 
tal beauty. Many of them are scarcely 
fourteen, and if once admitted, the mel¬ 
ancholy chance is that they will be here 
again time after time: the sentences are 
seldom long enough to afford room for 
thought and conversion. Among the 
penitents the cases are far more hopeful, 
but the gentle sisters never forget their 
kind, conciliatory manner toward all; 
and unless a perverse demon whispers 
to their ear that these nuns are their 
jotters, the poor prisoners see little to 
remind them that they are not in a vol¬ 
untarily chosen home. 

Nuns are by no means a shiftless, un¬ 
businesslike set of women: they can 
look after themselves as well as after 
the poor and forlorn: many of them, 
were they in the world, would be called 
strong-minded, blue-stockinged women. 
At Montreal there is a large establish¬ 
ment of the Sisters of the Congregation de 
Notre Dame, generally called Congrega¬ 
tion Sistfrs, founded by Margaret Bour- 


geoys. They are the great educational 
sisters of Lower Canada. They own St. 
Paul's Island, some distance above the 
city: this is their farm, and one of the 
nuns, called the sister ficonomc, has to 
visit it frequently and superintend mat¬ 
ters, being the stewardess and committee 
of ways and means and revenue depart¬ 
ment combined. Of course a good horse 
is desirable for these drives, and their 
horses being one source of profit, the 
dconomc feels that the reputation of the 
breed ought not to be depreciated by her 
own “ turnout.” The young men of the 
town often meet her on the road and try 
to distance her, but . this she will never 
permit, and her horse, faultlessly groom¬ 
ed and in splendid condition, always 
comes off the winner in these innocent 
races. One day, however, the bishop, 
having heard of this rivalry on the road, 
sent for her and remonstrated, alleging 
that such "fast" conduct might lend 
itself to scandalous rumors, and was al¬ 
together unbecoming in a religious. The 
nun smiled, and protested that she was 
ready to obey her superiors’ orders in 
every particular, as all good Catholics 
and good religious are bound to do, but 
slyly insinuated the following cogent 
argument: "Does not Your Lordship 
think, however, that, since our convent 
lives partly on the reputation of this fa¬ 
mous breed of trotters, it is hardly for the 
credit of the house that its representative 
conveyance should drag along as deject¬ 
edly as a street-vendor’s donkey-cart ?’’ 
What the bishop's reply was " the depo¬ 
nent sayeth not," but we may infer that 
this shrewd woman was at least as capa¬ 
ble of controlling a wide meshwork of 
business details as he was of managing 
his diocese. Now, there are many such 
women in convents, for the religious life 
leads not, as people think, to a renuncia¬ 
tion of your own self-dependence, but on 
the contrary to the highest kind of con¬ 
fidence in your own power when back¬ 
ed by the help of Almighty God. Saint 
Teresa of Spain once said these mem¬ 
orable words : “ Teresa and tenpence 
arc nothing: Teresa, tenpence and God 
are omnipotent.” 

Laoy Blanche Murphy. 
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CONVENT OF THE URSULINES. 

(AT MONTRKAL.) 

The convent of the Ursulines, like most 
of the religious houses which were erected 
by the French, is built in the form of a hoi* 
low square. Connected with it is a small 
chapel, which is open to the public; but a 
curtain suspended behind a large grating 
conceals the nuns from the vulgar gaze. 

At the principal door of the convent 
there is an open porch, with a barrel exact¬ 
ly similar to that which I saw at Fayal by 
which alms are dispensed to the poor. 

On ringing the bell for admittance, this 
barrel was whirled half way iound,so as 
to leave a small opening, and three nuns 
appeared within to whom v e handed the 
order for our admittance. They told us, 

however, that Pere D-was at that 

moment in the chapel, hearing confession, 
and that they should be obliged to detain ns 
I without, till be returned. 

In a few minutes his reverence made his 
appearance, having entered the convent by 
a private passage) the door was then un¬ 
locked, and we ware admitted. The Mere 
Superieure was waiting to receive us; a 
j«lly, fresh looking woman, rather above 
the ordinary height, of a dignified carriage, 
and apparently About thirty-five or forty 
years uf age. We bad no sooner exchan¬ 
ged bows with the ladies, than the usual 
question was put to me by the Mere Super- 
ienre, ‘ Parle/, vous f rancais, Monsieur t n 
Finding however that I was rather lame at 
this, she Irankly waved ceremony and ad- 
die>s. (I me in I'.nglish, which she spoke so 
well, ilut I could not help suspecting she 
was <»f an KnglMi family. 

We were conducted first into the room 
in which the nuns hear the services of the 
chapel; a plain apartment, with au altar 
ami a few pictures. From it we were ta¬ 
ken into a kind of parlour, where all the 
religit i ifs, except those who were enga¬ 
ged iu the school-room, were waiting to re¬ 
ceive us. They were ranged in a fine op¬ 
posite the door, and immediately on our en¬ 
tering, bowed and smiled mosi graciously, 
and without the slightest appearance of 
formality or deraureness. At one end of 
the row were four interesting ynutig crea¬ 
tures wearing white veils; these were in 
their novicate, and Pere [)■■ informed 
us that they wore the white veil two years, 
before assuming the vows and the black 
one. Besides them were three who had 
been invested with the veil only a few 
weeks before; had 1 visited Quebec a lit¬ 
tle sooner, I might have witnessed the cer¬ 
emony, for it is always public. It was told 
that these three girls were only from eigh¬ 
teen to twenty-tour years of age; they 
seemed not at all dull,tut laughed and talk¬ 
ed as good liumoredly as ary. The four 
novices seemed to be the only demure indi¬ 
viduals among the f hoe, they bowed to us 
like the rest, but relaxed not a muscle of 
their rouutenances. 

The dress of the Ursulines is dismal in 
the extreme. a A long black,robe of bomba- 
tin with very wide sleeves; a black veil 
tied round the forehead and thrown back 
over the shoulder; a piece of stiff starched 
linen covering the breast, and tied down 
by strings passing under the arms; the 
forehead hid by a piece of linen which cov¬ 
ers to the eyebrows, and a corresponding 
bandage brought down under the chin, so 
as to conceal the ears aud part of both 
cheeks,—all that is t legant and graceful in 
the female figure is thus completely conceal¬ 
ed and the poor creatures are in the shape 
and colour uot very unlike so many walk¬ 
ing coffins. Some of them wore a leathern 
belt at the waist, with a rosary and cross 
hanging from it. The dress of the novi- 
I ces differs in nothing from that of the oth¬ 
ers, except the colour of the veil; which 
by the way, is not made use of to conceal 
the features, but is in all cases thrown back 
over the shoulders. The aspect of the 
nuns was more interesting than that of the 
Soeurs Gris at Montreal. Some of the, 
young ones might I dare say have been 
thought pretty, had tbryjvorn a leu ghast¬ 


ly dress: a frw of the others bad some¬ 
thing of the grandmothers aspect, but some, 
and the Mere Superieure in particular, had 
pleasing features and a lady like deport¬ 
ment. 

About half a dozen of the nuns accom¬ 
panied us from room to room, each of whom 
showed the utmost inclination to entsr into 
conversation with its. We saw the three 
school-rooms, all full of neatly dressed 
girls at their tasks, with two nuns in each 
as teachers; two of these were devoted to 
the children of the poorer classes, wh» a:e 
educated for a very small annual sum, the 
W , r *2* ^ or t!** daughters of those who 
could afforu to pay more liberally. When- 
ever we entered, the whole rose from their 
seats and courteiied, continuing to stand 
still till we left the room. In passing from 
one room to another we were conducted 
through a pretty extensive garden; the 
wall which surrounded it is not high, aud 
were the Sisters disposed to make off, it 
would present no serious obstacle. 

Front the schools we were conducted to 
the kitchen apd dining hall. The kitchen 
has a puni|>-wc|| within it, and the chimney 
is of ample size, somewhat resembling those 
of an old baronial castle. The dining hall 
is floored with bricks of an octagon shape, 
and covered with a kind of red varnish 
which they told us waa'row’a blood.- Long 
tables of de.il surround the hall, with » 
drawer for each individual, containing • 
knife, fork, and spoon; all exceedingly 
clean and neat. Two of the nuns, in sue- 
cession, was upon the others. Passing 
through a gallery, which led I believe to 
sleeping apartments, I remarked over each 
o! the doors an inscription in French; one 
of them, “ Pour on moment de travail, uue 
eternite de repose.” Before taking leave, 
some little ornaments of neatly wrought 
bark-work, were exhibited to us, of which 
1 purchased one or two. 

We bad been about an hour within, when 

a bell rang, which Pere D-gave us 

to understand was the signal lor our depar¬ 
ture. The nuns conducted us to ibe door 
which 1 attempted to open, but found it 
locked; the Superieure before producing 
the key joked very good humoredlyat the 

unusual situation in which we fouod our¬ 
selves ! The partiog was as courteous end 
polite as could well be; we did not indeed 
shake hands, but no ladies could have pro- 
nounced a more affable and uoceremouiouf 
' Bonjour Messieurs! Bon iour!’ 

Duncan?t Travels in Anurias. 
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DONA PAULA; 


THE CONVENT AND THE WOULD. 
A TALE OP l’EUU. 

CHAPTER I . 

TIIE ANGELUS. 


It was a warm evening towards the end 

of the pleasant month of January-No, 

reader, this is no misprint; January is a 
pleasant month in some parts of the world, 
and the venuo of our story is laid in the 
southern hemisphere. 

It was a warm delightful evening; the 
lingering day was on the point of melting 
into twilight; the eternal trade-wind moved 
lazily through the streets and squares of 
Lima, flapping its wings still moist with the 
snows of the Andes, fanning the fainted 
air, and making it a luxury to breathe the 
breath of life. On such an evening, wo beg 
tho reader to repair with us to the City of 
Kings, tho lordly capital of Peru—only in 
imagination, however: would to Heaven it 
were otherwise. 

The fair Limenians* had just sallied out 
fot tho evening jxtsco, vespers, an ico on the 
plaza, ortho serious business of love-making. 


* TAmcnians— Wo linvo ndopted tliis word in 
speaking of tho inhabitants of Lima almost upon 
our own responsibility nlono. Wo liavo seen it 
and heard it used but very seldom, and nover bv 
mramount authority. Writers seem to have fol- 
owed no rule but their own caprico in (hat respect. 
They employ indiscriminately the epithets Lima- 
yan, Limaueso, Limnnos, and such like derivatives, 
without having either custom, analogy, or any 
other oxcuse whatever to offer, except this, that 
there is no one adjective which has thus far ob¬ 
tained exclusively in tho case. Wo have made 
choice of tho word at tho head of this note for 
several reasons. Its termination has an English 
sound, an obvious recommendation. It resembles 
tho corresponding term in Spnnisli, which is Li- 
mefio (pronounced Limenio.) And finally, its for¬ 
mation proceeds according to tho analogy that 
governs m similar cases. 


There had been no loro fight that day; and 
slowly had the tedious hours crept on despite 
tho usual resources of Peruvian idleness, 
lispiug scandal, smoking pur os, drinking 
mat6, (a habit imported from Buenos Ayres,) 
and lolling and rocking in tho indispensable 
grass hammock that just swung clear of tho 
stone floor. Tho streets were filling with 
sayas y mantos, that picturesque and conven¬ 
ient costume of the ladies of that region. 
Blessed saya y manto ! Were Phidias to live 
again, and deify in marble the myth of 
Amorous Intrigue, certes ho would drape 
his statue in that delightful dress. So uni¬ 
form and similar to each other were the. 
charming black phantoms that flitted past, 
delicato though not aerial, but graceful and 
languid as tho dancing girls of old Ionia, 
that tho mother could not have recognized 
her daughter, though her own needlo had 
sowed every stitch of every seam and plough¬ 
ed the silken furrows of the elegant disguise. 
Reader, did you ever lose your wits at a 
masquerade ball, in attempting to follow' some 
particular black domino through the crowd 
of black dominos? If so, remember your 
bewilderment, and learn to pity a Limonian 
husband if he chance to bo jealous; though— 
Manco-Cap'ac be praised—-tho clement of 
jealousj' seldom enters into the character of 
tho gentlemanly Peruvian. 

But to return to our story—for w r o have, 
a story to tell—tho streets of Lima, on a 
fair evening of January, 183-, were filling 
with a throng of bustling mortals, bent on 
the busy pursuits of idleness. Under one of 
tho arcades of tho Plaza Mayor , several 
[ young men stood in a group, sipping frescos 
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de jrina for a protext, but really and evi¬ 
dently engaged in the arduous toil of killing 
time. They were all foreigners; some wore 
the British, others the American navy uni¬ 
form ; one, somewhat taller than the. rest, 
was conspicuous no less for his fine figure 
and pleasing, manly countenance, than for 
his citizen’s dress, which contrasted with the 
gold bands and glittering buttons around 
him. 

It was difficult to venturo, with any de¬ 
gree of probability, any surmise whatever as 
to the nationality of tho latter. His fea¬ 
tures and form had something of the North 
American cast; but bo had a slight accent 
when speaking in English, not that Yankee 
peculiarity which Mr. Cooper and other 
English authors are so fond of pointing out, 
but an unaccountable foreign intonation dif¬ 
ficult to be located. Ho was not a native of 
Peru, for his fluent Castilian was free from 
all provincialism; whenever he 'addressed 
a few complimentary remarks to passing 
sonoritas, he lisped like a true Madrileno, al¬ 
though a practised ear might have detected 
that in his pronunciation which declared 
that ho was not a Spaniard by birth. In 
truth ho was one of thoso cosmopolites who 
have taught themselves foreign tongues, un¬ 
til they have lost, in a measure, tho idiom¬ 
atic peculiarities of their own. 

“Saint Clair,” cried an American mid¬ 
shipman, addressing this personage, “ when 
is that steamer of yours going to astonish 
the natives of these parts ?” 

“ She will soon arrive, my boy; why do 
you ask ?” 

“ Because I have invited the girls for an 
excursion to Chorillos on board of her ; wo 
are to have the Vallejos, the llecaverras, and 
all tlio rest of tho fashion.” 

“ Well, Crocket, I should advise you not 
to appoint a day.” 

“ Why so ?” unsuspiciously demanded the 
young man. “Don’t you think she’ll bo in 
pretty soon ?” 

“ Yes, my boy ; at least I liopo so ; but 
that is not tho reason : you might got quar¬ 
antined, you know. You remember the 
sailing match.” 

The young man addressed as Crocket, a 
curly-headed young middy, joined in the 
laugh which this remark elicited at his ex¬ 
pense, although it alluded to a circumstance 
which had mortified him not a little. Owing 
to somo youthful misdemeanor, his last lib¬ 


erty day had proved a day of penance, which 
ho had passed gazing ruefully through tho 
starboard bridle-port of the unwieldy trans¬ 
port ship which represented tlio American 
flag in tho harbor of Callao, whilst his 
friends, in fast cutters and with ladies and 
music on board, were beating against the 
fresh trade-wind, racing for tho expense of a 
sumptuous dinner at San Lorenzo. 

They were still laughing—for tho author 
of tho joko had that very afternoon shown 
himself the liberal proprietor of a champagne 
of superior brand—they were still laughing, 
when there “ liovo in. sight,” to use tho 
phraseology of our new acquaintance, a most 
voluptuous figure attired in tho national 
gear of the country. As usual, the folds of 
the manto wore drawn over tlio head and 
features so as to allow but one cyo to ap¬ 
pear—but what an eye! Tho diamond 
glittering on tho pretty hand which held thu 
jealous veil, threw no such flashes as that 
bright bjack eye. Tho lower edge of tho 
saya, gathered quito tightly, displayed such 
tiny feet as Lima alone can boast, wliilo tho 
artful and coquettish motion of tho figure 
contrived to give, through the ample drapery, 
such promiso and vague indications of tho 
perfection of femalo proportions, that Ca- 
nova, had ho been there, would have made 
a pilgrimage to tho summit of Chimborazo 
for the sake of copying from such a model. 

“ Christopher Columbus!” ejaculated 
Crocket. This was a nautical oath peculiar 
to himself. Though wild to excess, the youth 
had principles of his own, and seldom in¬ 
dulged any very profane interjections. 

“ A ve-ry pret-ty girl,” languidly drawled 
forth a young lord with a singlo epaulet, 
plying bis quizzing-glass not ungracefully. 

“Fine craft that,” growled a red-faced, 
gray-headed lieutenant in II. B. M.’s Navy, 
who thought it unseamanliko to allow an 
opportunity to pass of bringing in Neptu¬ 
nian metaphors—“ Fine craft that, and a 
capital figure-head.” 

“ Saint Clair,” resumed the young Amer¬ 
ican officer, “ did you see that look ? Hist, 
there goes another. She is after you, my 
fine fellow. Heave short, my boy, and 
make sail in chase.” 

Saint Clair had too good an opinion of his 
precious person, and withal too much saga¬ 
city in such matters, not to have noticed tho 
look; and tho flattering inference of his 
young friend was the more readily entor- 
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tained, that ho already knew by experiences 
how many kind things the eye of a sefior- 
ita can speak in the City of Kings.* Per¬ 
haps also ho had business elsewhere, and 
was not sorry of a pretext to part company. 
At all events, he lost no time, in following 
the technical directions of his sea-faring 
companion. 

“ No following,” cried Saint Clair, ns ho 
started in pursuit. 

“Honor bright,” answered Crocket. 
“Come, gentlemen, let us go and try our 
luck at monte." 

Not tho bee-hunter, who lines the indus¬ 
trious little inscot ho pursues through tho 
forest trees—not tho Indian warrior, who 
dogs tho mocassin prints upon tho autumn 
leaves, ever displayed more perseverance and 
ingenuity than Saint Clair in tracking the 
game ho was now chasing. Nevertheless, so 
many sayas y mantos rustled under the por¬ 
tals and in the open square, and so similar 
wero they all to that of his inamorata, that 
several times ho lost sight of her. Once ho 
was on tho point of giving up his enterprise, 
when he caught a glanco of a jewelled little 
hand playing carelessly with tho black folds 
of a saya. 

Wo dare not say that she beckoned to* 
him; but certain it is that she displayed the 
jowol upon her hand at an opportune mo¬ 
ment, and when her pursuer seemed to hes¬ 
itate whether to proceed or turn back. The 
ladies will appreciate tho nicety of our dis¬ 
tinction, and perhaps furnish us with some 
delicate phrase to express tho precise shade 
of our meaning. Saint Clair, however, did' 
not stop to settle punctilios. No sooner did 
ho mark his prey than he sprang forward 
to overtake it •, but, at that very moment, 
the great bell of tho Cathedral commenced 
tolling, the military band before tho palace 
struck a solemn strain, and suddenly, as if 
by one accord, every being upon the plaza 
knelt down. It was tho signal for tho An- 
yclus ,f and therefore, men, women, and chil- 


* Oity of Kings. ( Ciudad de los A'ci/cs.)—Lima 
lias obtained this high-sounding appellation from 
tho simple fact that it was founded on the day of 
tho Epiphany, in 1634 . 

f Angelus. —Some of our renders may feel dis¬ 
posed to question ttio accuracy of our description 
ofasceno which Lima actually presents twice every 
day in the year. Wo grnnt that to tho untrnvellcd 
American it may presunt at first view mi air of 
strangeness and improbability. Nevertheless our 


dren—men with guilty winnings still ringing 
in their hands, men who carried concealed 
weapons and wero very ready to use them— 
women, who were hurrying to fulfil promises 
better left unkept—children, tho too forward 


description rather falls short of tho truth. Wo 
have witnessed similar scenes time after time in 
the City of Kings. Fortunately wo are enabled 
to transcribe a passage in point from a highly re¬ 
spectable authority:— 

“ Every morning at a quarter to nine, the great 
bell of the Cathedral announces the raising of the 
Host, during the performance of high mass. Im¬ 
mediately every sound is hushed in the streets and 
squnres. Coachmen stop the carriages, riders 
check their horses, and foot passengers stand mo¬ 
tionless. Every one suspends liis occupation or 
his conversation, and, kneeling down, with head 
uncovered, mutters n prayer. But scarcely has the 
third solemn stroke of the bell ceased to vibrate 
when tho noise anil movement nro resumed; the 
brief but solemn stillness of the few preceding 
moments being thus rendered tho more-impressive 
by contrast. The same incident is renewed in tho 
evening between six and seven o’clock, when the 
bell sounds for the Angelus, (oraciones.) The. Ca¬ 
thedral bell gives the signal by three slow, meas¬ 
ured sounds, which nro immediately repeated 
from tho belfries of all the churches in Lima. 
Life and notion are then, ns if by an inv : sible 
band, suddenly suspended; nothingmoves but the 
lips of the pious, whispering their prayers. Tho 
oracion being ended, every one makes tho sign of 
the cross, nnd says to. the person nearest him, 
Bucnas nochcs, (good night.) It is regarded ns an 
net of courtesy to allow another to take precedence 
in saying, • Good night,’ nnd if several persons nro 
together, it is expected that the eldest or the most 
distinguished of the group should be the first to 
utter the greeting. It is considered polite to re¬ 
quest tlie person next one to say Bucnas nochcs; 
he with equal civility declines; nnd tho alternate 
repetition of ‘ I)iza Ym,' (you say it,)—’ No, seiior, 
Diza Vin,’ (no, sir, you say it,) threatens sometimes 
to be endless. 

“ The effect produced by the three strokes of 
the Cathedral bell is truly astonishing. The half- 
uttered oath die 3 on the lips of the uncouth negro; 
tho arm of the cruel Znmbo, unmercifully beating 
his ass, drops ns if pnrnlyzcd; the chattering mu¬ 
latto seems ns if suddenly struck dumb; the emnrt 
repartee of the lively Tnpnda is cut short in its 
delivery ; the shop-keeper lnys down his measure; 
tho artisan drops bis tool; nnd the monk suspends 
his move on the draught-board: all with one ac¬ 
cord join in tho inaudible prayer. Hero nnd there 
the sight of a foreigner walking along indifferently, 
nnd without raising his hat, makes a painful im¬ 
pression on the minds of the people.”— Travels in 
Peru, by J)r. J. J. Von Tschudi. 

As to the concluding remarks of the learned 
doctor, we would here stnto that it altogether de¬ 
pends on tho mood of the populace whether tho 
sight of indifferent foreigners “ merely makes 
a painful impression,” or provokes a riot. To 
the honor of “ our flag” be it snid, we have never 
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plants of that tropical liot-bed—all knelt, 
down, with ono movement and;one inspira- ] 
tion—all knelt down and bowed their heads, 
because it was the hour aud the custom; 
and, our word for it, not a lip was there that 
did not uttor some prayer with what sincere 
fervor habit and education can inspire. 

Ali were kneeling upon the plaza except 
Saint Clair. With form erect aud eager 
eyes, ho forgot the scene around him; he 
had but one thought, that of discovering the 
name and residence of the fair senorita with 
tho bright diamond ring and the brighter 
black eye. Presently tho scandal of his 
standing up while so many devout Christians 
were prostrate, began to attract general at¬ 
tention among the kneeling hundreds in his 
immediate vicinity. First an indistinct mur¬ 
mur broke upon tho solemn silcnco of tho 
hour, then the murmur grew into impreca¬ 
tion and open menace. 

“ Sungre dc Dios , down with the foreign¬ 
er,” cried many a voice, whilst many a punal 
gleamed in tho uncertain light. Saint Clair 
heard and saw; but ho was by nature a bold 
man; and now that ho had, as lie feared, 
missed one adventure, he felt no particular 
objection to a'scene, however dangerous, that 
seomed likely to furnish him with a pretext 
wherewith to disguise his defeat. Therefore, 
without heeding the ill-boding exclamations 
around him, he stood up more proud and 
erect than ever, with a smile of defianco 
upon his curling lip. 


“ For Heaven’s sake, seilor,” whispered a 
voice at his elbow, which in spite of tho 
growing tumult ho heard quite distinctly, 
“ for Heaven’s sake, sonor, kneel, and do not 
look at me.” 

Subjugated as by a charm, tho young 
man obeyed without demur ; glancing, how¬ 
ever, as ho knelt, ho caught a view of tho 
features of tho speaker. It was now almost 
dark ; but in that short moment, thanks to 
tho light of a stall near by, tho imago of 
those features graved itself in his heart novel- 
to bo effaced. Her silver voico was still 
ringing in his ear, and, mentally, ho repeated 
her last words, “ kneel and do not look at 
me.” Strange to say, tho bold, dashing 
Saint Clair, a skeptic in all holy things, ho 
who but a moment boforo was following 
that same maiden through tho crowd with 
no further thought than to beguilo an idlo 
hour and to achieve an adventure that ho 
might boast of—Saint. Clair felt himself as 
under tho empire of a spell. With some- 
| thing like a religious feeling, ho bowed his 
head as the rest did; mechanically he re¬ 
peated, in lieu of prayer or orison, tho simple 
words of entreaty which a voico so sweet 
had uttered ; still more mechanically, and as 
it were against his own will, ho obeyed tho 
injunction implicitly; almost meekly he 
bowed his head and never ventured to look 
at her; and when, with the rest of the crowd, 
ho sprang to his feet, she was nowhere in 
sight. 


CHAPTER H. 

JIE1NG A CHAPTER OF SPECIAL PLEADING. 

l’lalsante justice nu’uno riviiro ou uuomontngucbornoI Vilrite cn <1cqe dcsPyrt'iiira erreur au delft. 

Penskes de Pascal. 


Verily we who, from inclination or want 
of experience, do shun the Domestic Novel, 
and prefer those subjects which give us an 
opportunity of displaying our travelled lore— 

seen an American thus deliberately outraging 
the feelings of the hospitable Peruvians. Our 
people seem to have an innate respect for the 
manners of other nations. They often follow the 
maxim of “ When you nro in Rome,” Ac., to the ex¬ 
tent of even nppearing to conform with nny cus¬ 
tom not disreputable in itself. We will not ven¬ 
ture to say that they bend the knee in the open 
streets of ‘Lima when the Host is passing or when 


verily wo tread upon dangerous ground. 
Our path lies over quicksands, and pitfalls 
on either hand beset us innumerable. There 
is about as much likeness between the man¬ 
ners of tho Peruvians and our own, as there 

the hells toll for the Angelas, but they nt least 
raise their hats and assume a respectful attitude. 
Those foreigners who parndo their superb and 
bigoted arrogance, nnd purposely, as it were, in¬ 
sult tlie popular feeling by “ walking indifferently 
along,” those foreigners, although they may speak 
our hmgunge, come from a far different corner of 
the globe, 
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is in the landscapes of tlie two countries. 
You might as well compare the Catskill to 
Chimborazo, or Union Park to Plaza Mayor, 
ns to expect that the standards of right or 
wrong in voguo under either climate will 
iu'tco— the Peace Congress not having as 
yet legislated to any practical purpose. 

Therefore fear wo that in transporting the 
reader to tho City of Kings, wo have dono 
little to dispose him to view our personages 
with an unprejudiced eye, unless wo can 
likowiso porsuado him to shift for a while his 
meridian of propriety. 

Tiro white Creoles of Peru arc now bear- 
iwrtlie legitimate consequences of the crimes 
of their ancestors. The companions and 
early successor's of Pizarro liavo handed 
down to their descendants an inheritance 
which tho latter must long retain. The 
lordly estates of tho old Spaniards have in 
a great measuro disappeared, but the prido 
of rank and tho pride of wealth have sur¬ 
vived the causes which produced them. Tho 
Creoles no longer form an exclusively privi¬ 
leged class, but tho indolenco and vanity 
which exclusive privileges engender still do 
and long must remain characteristics of their 
race. Tho chivalrous and lialf-barbarous 
prowess of their military forefather's no 
longer makes their land the classic ground 
of romantic adventures ; but tho habits of 
despotism, tho scorn of letters, and tlio in¬ 
capacity for -self-improvement still mingle 
as a taint with the very blood in their veins. 
Tho murderous spirit which assailed tho 
empire of tho Incas with tho dagger, the 
axe, and tho brand, may still bo traced, 
not in deeds of arms, but at tho toro fight 
and tho coliseo cle (/alios. In fact, tho 
fierce conqueror's of Poru, could they now 
rise from tho grave, might still trace their 
own portraits, miniature-softened, in their de¬ 
scendants, but would smile in scornful de¬ 
rision to behold their own sublimo vices so 
dwarfed and stunted in their posterity. 

Yet have they their redeeming traits, those 
Peruvian Creoles, among which stands promi¬ 
nent temperanco, that negativo virtue, toge¬ 
ther with a pleasing and graceful urbanity, 
a courtly yet dignified refinement of man¬ 
ner, tho result of Andalusian affability graft¬ 
ed upon Castilian hauteur. Like their vir¬ 
tues their faults are of a somewhat passive 
character. Indolent and extravagant, fond 
of show and pleasure, yet incapable of labor 
even under the stimulus of poverty, they 


present a lamentable picture of heedless 
profligacy. Their enervating climate, theii 
sultry noons and delicious nights, the unsta¬ 
ble oartli which rocks daily under their feet, 
seem to prompt and encourage their reck¬ 
less disregard of tho morrow and their in¬ 
curable apathy. Uncertain of another sun, 
they enjoy each day as a respite snatched 
from the earthquake. Tho fate of Pompeii 
has partly visited them more than once, and 
daily threatens them even now. Therefore, 
like the gay votaries of pleasure who danced 
by tho Vesuvius’ side, they seem anxious 
quickly to squander a lifo so uncertain. Is 
it strange that the land of Atahuajpa should 
have retrograded instead of making progress 
under a republican form of government,— 
that form which, above all others, requires 
public virtue, individual energy, and steadi¬ 
ness of purpose ? 

On tho other hand, tho women of Lima 
present in many respects an obvious con¬ 
trast to their countrymen. They arc shrewd, 
scheming, bold, and often energetic. Tho 
extent of influence which they have achieved 
for themselves would almost realize tho 
visions of George Sand. Generally gifted with 
intellects of a superior order, though wholly 
uncultivated, they excel in conversation, re- 
parteo and all tho social talents. Their sar¬ 
casm is proverbial for keenness. There is 
no walk of lifo which they do not invade. 
In politics, in commerce, and oven in war, 
they often display unrivalled aptitude. Os¬ 
tentatious and fond of glitter like their lords, 
they stop at nothing to gratify their love 
of pleasure. They bravo and dare tho ut¬ 
most extremities. Under tho impenetrable 
veil of their national disguise, they boldly 
visit, unattended, tho gambling-house, and 
lose or win largo sums with all the com¬ 
posure of tho accomplished caballero. No 
dread of consequences deters them from tho 
pursuit of any objects they have in view, and 
if somo measuro they still observe in their 
conduct, it is less beeauso they fear scandal 
than beeauso they love mystery. 

Wo pause in this our general description 
of tho fair Creoles of Lima, to acknowledge 
tho many exceptions to which it must neces¬ 
sarily bo subject, and to advert to tho fact 
that Lima has actually furnished one fomalo 
saint to tho Homan Catholic calendar. 

To proclaim adequato praise of the per¬ 
sonal attractions of these beautiful creatures, 
would require a thorough union of all tho 
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sister arts. Our unassisted pen can but 
sketch a few outlines. They have all that 
fascination of elegant deportment and grace¬ 
ful bearing which poetry has so long attrib¬ 
uted to the women of Andalusia. Their 
dark eyes evolve the most luminous flashes; 
their cheeks ave uniformly pale, but the warm 
tint of their fair complexions requires not the 
relief of color; their teeth are invariably per¬ 
fect, and their sweet lips present in their out¬ 
lines an expression of mingled caress and 
sarcasm, flattery and wit, which may be con¬ 
sidered as one of their most effective weapons 
in that warfare which one half of the human 
race is constantly waging against the other 
half. Their forms are in a vast majority of 
cases admirably symmetrical. They pride 
themselves moro particularly on the small¬ 
ness and proportions of their slender little 
feet. An enthusiastic French author, travel¬ 
ling in Spain, falls into rapture at the beauty 
of Andalusian feet, and in his ecstacy resorts 
to la finesse du cheval Arabe for his com¬ 
parisons. Were ho to come to Lima, he 
would probably bo driven to the lama for a 
simile, or rather cast off all similes in despair. 
The ladies of Lima are quite conscious of 
their possessing this favorite point of beauty, 
and contrive all manner of artifices to set it 
off. In the most familiar intimacy, on the 
most trivial occasion, they may bo found, 
half dressed perhaps, but displaying those rich 
silken integuments of their nether extremities 
which our modest pen must not name, and 
which China manufactures — rich return 
freight erewhilo of the semi-annual gal¬ 
leon—for the Peruvian and Mexican mar¬ 
kets. Even when rocking in their grass 
hammocks, they manage to parade one de¬ 
lightful little foot over the side of that com¬ 
fortable couch. When they pronounce upon 
the claims of rival beauties—ono of their 
most habitual topics of conversation—be 
sure that whether their verdict bo praise or 
censure, the foot of the party under criticism 
always has to undergo a strict and rigid 
cross-examination. Of a foreigner’s claims 
to loveliness, they are apt to dispose with a 
pretty toss of the head, and an unanswerable 
argument ad pedem: “ She has an English 
paw,” they will say, and pout their scornful 
lips— una pataza inylese. If a lady of condi¬ 
tion chooses to sally forth alone on a night 
adventure, she will remorselessly veil her 
beautiful face, disguise her graceful form in 
a tattered say a; of her eyes she will allow 


but ono to see or bo seen, close muffling the 
rest of her face with perhaps the most un- 
aristocratic of faded mantles; all this she 
may do, but she will watch before going out - 
that her foot is closely fitted in the richest 
of white silk, and many a mode she will 
devise upon the way to show as much of it 
as possible, artfully picking her way where 
the wholo way is clear, and, a-tip-toe, guard- i 
ing her white satin shoes from imaginary | 
quagmires. g 

Again wo have adverted to tlio delightful J 
disguise of which we have spoken before, its 
Travellers have described it over and over f 
again, so that it requires no illustration at ii 
our hands. Ono fact, howevor, wo must g 
mention in connection until it. Tho grace- 5 
ful, picturesque, charming, mysterious saya % 
y manto no longer (alas!) belongs to the 
present. It scarcely exists but as a relic of ji 
tho past. Tho husbands of Lima, with de- f 
nunciations in one hand and Parisian bon- 
nets in tho other, have fairly driven it from i| 
tlio place. Formerly a stranger, stopping j| 
with his friends at a hotel in Lima, if gifted 
with an adventurous turn, need but look || 
about him awliilo and dart away in pursuit f| 
of the first saya y manto ho porceivcd with 
sufficient dishivoltura to engago his atton- |- 
tion. IIo might pursue the enticing mask f§ 
through the defiles of tho City of Kings; || 
and if after a long walk ho was disappointed 
in any way—as for instance when tlio open- -g 
ing saya disclosed a faded visage of three- j 
score, or a still moro provoking tormentor, ? 
after a long test of his pedestrian abilities, f. 
slammed a pitiless door into his ridiculous '{ 
face—lio need but saunter about tho town, V 
and then return to his hotel, wliero ho might | 
relate to his friends any adventure ho bad g 
tho wit to concoct,—true foundation, believe $ 
us, of many a charming adventure which $ 
adorns many a page of Peruvian travel. But || 
liow-a-days, so fallen is that rich apparel, so 
forsaken by the better classes, tho foreigner » 
addicted to experimental romance may with If 
all safety give chase to its wearers without Ig 
being compelled to invent the catastrophe, 
Wo have said enough, albeit little we®'- 
have said, to prepare our readers for a mode 
of things' essentially differing from tho status ■ 
at home. If, for instance, wo felt inclined lo 
animadvert upon certain peculiarities of (he § 
Peruvian clergy, to show how they share in || 
the general corruption, and neglect all of 
their charge except its temporalities; if we 
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wcro to speak of their innumerable nephews 
a nd nieces , their fighting cocks, their fnlcon- 
~ rics, their exactions, their political intrigues, 
and their general ignorance, wo should have 
" to swell into a volume this chapter on Peru¬ 
vian ethics. But these and such liko cir- 
J enmstances need but be alluded to in ex- 
planation of the fearful degeneracy and cor- 
j|: niption which has come upon tho desccnd- 
ants of tho haughty Castilians. As a matter 
■?j§ of courso, many of, tho conventionalities 
wherewith society has in other climates 
propped up tho frail edifice of public virtue, 
§j aro disregarded here. Tho marriage tio in 
;$ particular is shunned by all but certain 
ja classes, with whom questions of rank or 
J property make that yoke an unpleasant ne- 
acessity. In tho place of that relation an- 
' other has sprung up, much resembling that 
I strange domestic institution which the Roman 
fj law defines and sanctions by a name once 
• considered proper enough, but now a term 
of reproach. Hero this uncertain social con- 
tract prevails without specific legislation, and 
is known by tho name of comj>romiso, (en- 
- gagoment,) or marriage detras do la iglesia , 
■ (behind the church.) It involves no scan¬ 
dal, no degradation of either party, and in- 
' vests tho fair ono with much of the standing 
;i of a wife. Females seem to evince but little 
repugnance to a compromise); and with cause. 
J Not unfrcquently theso loose bonds, tiglit- 
died by habit, age, and progeny, arc ulti¬ 


mately riveted by tho Church into the chain 
of matrimony; and so sanguine feel theso 
women of accomplishing this result, that few 
aro found unwilling to enter the preliminary 
state. They make conditions however, stipu¬ 
late terms before surrender, are artful, dressy, 
and very expensive; but faithful —sic dicilur. 
In a contract of this kind, all tho advantage 
would appear, at first sight, to bo on the 
side of tho male animal; and so it is in a 
great measure. Yet by dint of craft, pa¬ 
tience, and a species of manoeuvring which 
wo will leave our fair readers to define for 
us, tho women of Lima so endear them¬ 
selves to their unconscious captive, so thor¬ 
oughly coil themselves around his heart, 
that victory seldom fails to remain with them. 

Thus much wo have deemed it necessary 
to state, in order to warn our untravelled 
reader not rashly to pronounce judgment, 
if in theso our pages aught should bo re¬ 
lated at variance with his own standard of 
decorum. Let him remember that ho is 
abroad. Let him fancy that he is with us 
on a trip to distant lands. He need no moro 
wonder at tropical usages and ways than 
tropical vegetation. Haply the manners ot 
tho country aro somewhat startling and 
novol; so are cocoa-nut trees and bananas. In 
other words, if he washes to journey pleas¬ 
antly, let him leave all the luggage ho can 
at home, and not travel, like an Englishman, 
with a bundle of prejudices upon his back. 


CHAPTER III. 


% 


IIF.ING A RETROSTECTIVE CHAPTER. 


Beloved reader—beloved, since thou 
hast purchased this our book—hast thou ever 
H been the dupe of a good impulse ? As an 
instance, hast thou over, of a dark night in 
the autumn, been appealed to in some tho¬ 
roughfare by a plaintive voice that solicited 
bread for a sick father, a widowed mother, 
or several orphan children ? Hast thou, in 
the plenitude of thy benevolence, unbuttoned 
• thy great-coat to fumble for the votive shil¬ 
ling ? And after relieving distress so piti¬ 
able, much musing tho while and ruminat¬ 
ing tho after taste of charity, hast thou 
watched, peradventure, and seen tho glad 
proprietor of thy largess limp into tho 
. nearest gin-palace, unequivocally preferring 


tho staff of lifo in its liquid and potable 
state ? Dost thou remember tho feeling of 
deep disgust wherewith, on such an occasion, 
thou didst spitefully rebutton tho garment 
aforesaid, vowing never again to heed tho 
counsel of a generous heart? If all this 
ever did occur to thee, O reader, as to us it 
hath, then mayest thou entertain some faint 
conception of tho rage of our hero, when, 
upspringing to his feet, ho found our heroine 
was gone. 

Yea, reader, this tale boasts a hero and a 
heroine. Of tho latter we shall say nothing 
in this place, reserving entirely to ourself 
tho privilege of causing her to reappear 
] when and wherever wo elect. Of tho for- 
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nior, while ho stands on the plaza, biting his 
lip and stamping his foot, wo have now oc¬ 
casion to say a word. Wo have already 
given to understand that ho was somewhat 
tall, somewhat good-looking; let us add 
that ho was about thirty years of age—too 
old, wo fear, for an orthodox hero ; but the 
truth must bo told. Ho was very bold, 
very shrewd, very fond of adventure—too 
fond, indeed, for it was whispered in some 
well-informed circles that ho was nothing 
but an adventurer. Wo have good reason 
to know that he was a Frenchman by birth; 
but unlike many of his countrymen, ho did 
not seem to think that this accident con¬ 
ferred upon him any particular distinction. 
Indeed he was a truo cosmopolite in the 
spirit; having then lately-—and we half love 
him for it—shot in a duel Don Manuel Iota 
y Grioga, for somo remarks that reflected 
upon the universal Yankee nation. 

Who ho was, and whence ho came, were 
questions much mooted in Lima; but no 
satisfactory conclusion had over been reached. 
Wo, who now might, prefer not to throw 
any light upon his previous career: first, 
because it is wholly immaterial to tho fur¬ 
ther development of tho story ; and princi¬ 
pally, because we have a fondness for our 
hero, and feel averse to saying, without good 
eauso, aught that might raise a prejudice 
against him. 

Ilis history, however, since his arrival at 
Lima, any gossip in that city could give; 
and as it is short, wo will here insert it. 
Once upon a time, dropping as it were from 
tho clouds, he stopped unheralded at the 
principal hotel of Lima, whore he engaged 
a sumptuous apartment, and lived in style. 
To the horror and despair of Tour, tho black 
cicerone, ho asked no questions, required no 
guide, no valet-de-place, but went about tho 
streets, inspected tho curiosities, and took 
rides, like one who knew tho place well, and 
could pilot himself. As he made no visits, 
sought no acquaintance, yet dressed very 
well, and staked a handful of ounces on the 
caballo of spades with aristocratic indiffer¬ 
ence, public curiosity naturally began to 
take the alarm, and many were the surmises 
that soon floated upon the surface of society 
in connection with his name. Tho most 
fanciful hypotheses were indulged, the 
widest theories set up ; and wo aro not sure 
that our hero himself would not have been 
submitted to a downright course of North 


American cross-examination had ho not for¬ 
tunately, and 'without an afterthought, shot 
Don Manuel in a duel,—a feat which rather 
raised him in tho estimation of that tickle 
public, and effectually prevented tho question 
direct. But as soon as it becamo rumored 
that tho mysterious stranger was accredited 
to Messrs. Alsop & Co., and that those gen¬ 
tlemen discounted his drafts, it is amazing 
how decidedly tho public tide began to set 
in his favor. Points that heretofore had ap¬ 
peared dark or dubious in his character or 
his origin, now becamo so clear as to require 
no further investigation. His society was 
courted, cards and notes of invitation were 
showered upon him, together with small 
pink communications of a still more flatter¬ 
ing import. How charitably we feel inclined 
towards those who do not seem likely ever 
to require any favors at our hands. 

Such was tho standing of our'hero when 
tidings reached Lima that a decisive battlo 
was about to bo fought between the candi¬ 
dates for the Presidency. This has been for 
years a favorito modo of determining a Pe¬ 
ruvian election. For instance, a President 
having once exhausted tho patronage of tho 
Government is pronounced to have reigned 
long enough. Then, without any, the slight¬ 
est regard to tho unoxpired term of his office, 
tho influential men, i. c., those out of power, 
bogin mustering their strength for a new 
election. A party of montailcros is organ¬ 
ized, and tho first mule-load of ingots that 
happens to venture out of tho mining dis¬ 
trict without sufficient escort, is pounced 
upon and made tho basis of a revolutionary 
exchequer. An army is then raised, and tho 
election carried non. con., unless tho incum¬ 
bent or somo other candidate can manage 
to strip a church of its ornamental gojd and 
silver, or in somo other manner provido 
whorowith to feed his troops. Should tho 
latter provo the case, a battle ensues; with¬ 
out much bloodshed, however, except when, 
as sometimes happens, tho ranchcras or Jillcs 
du regiment who follow either camp elect to 
tako a part in tho affray; and then many 
a scratched face and nasal hemorrhago tes¬ 
tifies the valor of those fierce Amazons. 

When Saint Clair heard that a battlo was 
about to bo fought, ho ordered his servant 
to saddle his chargor, a splendid animal of 
tho Chili breed, whoso curvets alono had 
made our hero the envy' of many beholders. 
Soon as Saint Clair reached a point that 
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commanded n view of the battle-ground, ho 
■■ examined long and critically the position of 

■ the two avinios, hesitated awhilo as to his 
i course, ancl at last, like ono who has solved 
* a problem or taken ^satisfactory determina- 
- tion, rode deliberately to the tent- of Geno- 

l ral G-, who was taking his siesta whilo 

I his wife reviewed the troops. 

i Our hero offered his services as a volun- 

■ teer, spread forth certain credentials, was at- 

■ tached to tho staff of Mrs. G-, and man- 

| aged to secure tho good opinion of that 
. warlike lady, who thenceforth availed her¬ 
self of his services on every occasion. At 

; the fiercest period of the conflict, and whilo 
: tho event appeared yet doubtful, ho sug¬ 
gested a movement by which tho enemy’s 
: position might bo turned, and loading a 
; small part of the reserve to tho charge, suc- 
; ceeded in routing tho foe.* Tho lady was 


* Our account of n Peruvian battle may appear 
; fabulously improbablo to such of our renders ns 
hnvo little knowledge of tho “ way such things are 
; done” among our South American brethren. We 
would refer tho incredulous, passim, to nearly 
every account which travellers hnvo vouchsafed us 
in Into years. They will find our views much 
j more thnn endorsed in thnt charming work of 
; .Madame Flora Tristan on Peru,—a book which 
; ought long ngo to have beon made accessible to 
‘ the English public. That talented authoress gives 
a lnuglmblo relation of a great battle fought near 
Arequipa by two competitors for the Presidency, 

‘ of which she wns nearly an oye-witness. One 
of her relatives wns an officer in ono of tho con¬ 
tending armies; and ns she lived within a short 
distance of tho battle-field, she. had ample oppor¬ 
tunities of learning tho truth. It would seem that 
on tins occasion tho ranchcras took a heroic part 
in tho combat, and that tho officers of tho victo¬ 
rious army had to travel some forty or fifty miles 
in pursuit of their general, who had run away nt 
tho commencement of tho conflict. They found 
the conqueror abjectly hid away in nil inglorious 
rctrent. Tho history of tho Roman Emperors 
alono furnishes a pnrnllcl for that ludicrous inci¬ 
dent, Tho chronicles of nearly every nation on 
tlio globo present instances of soldiers betaking 
themselves to flight with littlo or no cause, par¬ 
ticularly when they felt no interest in tho issue of 
the combat, or when they doubted the capacity of 
their lenders, both which considerations operate 
generally to damp tho ardor of the Peruvian 
ranks, especially in times of civil war. But it is 
generally observed, that officers nt least, through 
motives of pride, contrive to mnke a decent show 
of personal bravery. Nevertheless there is many n 
“(fay of spurs” in tho experience oven of tho 
bravest nations of the world, to which wo might 
point ns a “pendant” to the most ridiculous enri- 
caturo of an engagement which our imagination 
could possibly draw. In the absence of mytliolo- 


liot ungrateful. After the contest, she of¬ 
fered him a command in the army or navy, 
the deed of a silver mine subject to a British 
mortgage, or finally any thing that ho might 
demand. Saint Glair most wisely declined 
those tempting offers, and protested that 
his only ambition was to be accounted her 
Excellency’s most humble servant. By (his 
moderation ho won for himself the golden 
opinions of a host of applicants who dreaded 
him ns a competitor. Only, when Congress 
met, lie petitioned for and readily obtained 
a charter of privilege and further facilities 
for the navigation by steam of the coast of 
Peru. 

There were not lacking those who, even 
whilo our hero’s reputation stood at its zenith 
point, ventured to assert that the steamers 
would never exist except in the charter of 
Congress, and that the author of the scheme 
was, to say tho best of him, a needy pro¬ 
jector, whoso only aim was to hypothecate 
his enterprise and leave tho country. For, 


gicnl fnitli, it is somewhat difficult to nccount for 
the strange panic terrors which occasionally seize 
upon largo bodies of men, and hurry them nlong 
in_Jieedloss flight, reckless of shame, officers and 
men following cacli other ut pccus pccudi. 

It may not bo altogether flattering to our na¬ 
tional vanity, but it is nevertheless true, thnt seve¬ 
ral events in our own history might with propriety 
be set forth ns appropriate companion pieces of 
the most inglorious of Peruvian or Mexican ha- 
zaaas. To say nothing of others, a laughable feat of 
arms wns performed during the last war with 
Great Britain, which is too good to be told in 

I ilnin prose. We have made an epic of it, and 
>eg leave to lay it before our readers. It is every 
tittle true. Many of tho principal nctors in tho 
farce are still living and can testify. Besides, it 
is not altogether unrccked of by that grave mat¬ 
ron, History. 

THE BATTLE OF SAOKETT’S HARBOR. 
a now.NiuoiiT mo. 


CANTO FIRST. 

Tlirico wearied Muso of Epic clmont, soro voleran of the 
skies. 

From thy woll-earned linlf-pny repose, retrented Mueo, 
nriuo I 

[Oh, not hold—this will never do. Our vivacious 
friend is a most note-wort by contributor; but 
this is unreasonable to take, when we give him 
of our space so much more thnn an inch, an ell 
to foist upon us nil epic l It is so well done, 
however, that when wo got snf'ely through his 
story, if tho symptoms of our renders are fa¬ 
vorable, we will administer it to them.—AW.] 
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after all, wlmt was lie but an estrmgcro , a 
foreigner ? As well might an individual of 
the canine race hope to escape his doom 
after the cry of mad dog has been raised 
against him, as that a foreigner should ex¬ 
pect to rise to public eminence in any of the 
Spanish Republics without exciting envy 
and prejudice. The narrow and bigoted 
policy of the Council of the Indies has sur¬ 
vived the sway of Spain over her colonies. 
Under the mask of patriotism, every obstacle 
is thrown in the way of the permanent es¬ 
tablishment of foreigners, and then a com¬ 
plaint is inconsistently set up that the latter 
oidy seek tlioso shores to enrich themselves, 
and quickly depart with their gains; as if 
it were likely that a stranger should form 
any attachment for a soil whore the very 
qualification which ho lacks, that of being 
a hijo del pais, is made the condition of pre¬ 
ferment. It is the boast of our country to 
have pursued a far different course; and 
much of its growth and prosperity may be 
attributed to that sole cause. 

The Spanish tongue is spoken in tho 
largest, richest, and fairest part of the Con¬ 
tinents of America. And co-cxtensively with 
that language, anarchy, misrule, political 
degradation, and insignificance, together 
with the characteristic hatred of foreigners, 
may bo said to prevail. If tlio latter aro 
not always legislated out of tho country, it 
is because the popular prejudice is deemed 


sufficient to prevent’ their permanent settle¬ 
ment, Appetite for tho plunder which the 
property of thriving foreigners offers, has 
excited many a revolution, supplied many a 
pretender with tho means of fomenting civil 
war. True, tho State is ultimately mulcted 
in heavy damages; but prevision is no 
characteristic of tho statesmen of tlioso 
climes. Besides, they trust to “ tho law’s 
delay.” They have not sufficient confidence 
in their tenure of power to expect that tho 
same administration which has committed a 
wrong will have to atone. Meanwhile for¬ 
eign capital seeks other channels, local 
trado languishes, and the country is thrown 
back for a quarter of a century. So much 
for the jealousy of foreigners in young em¬ 
pires. 

In spite of all his disadvantages, our hero, 
by dint of firmness and address, supported 
as he was by high and powerful patronage, 
and singularly familiar besides with the idiom 
and the usages of Peru, succeeded in weary¬ 
ing down his opponents, and of surviving 
the odious appellation of new man and es- 
Irangero; in good sooth, he commanded at 
last as much influence and respect as any 
foreigner ever obtained in that distracted 
region. At tho presidential palace he was 
always a welcome visitor, so much so indeed, 
that it was rumored that the favor shown 

him by the still beautiful Senora G- 

did not spring from gratitudo alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


wherein ouu hero 

Sucii was tho enviable station which Saint 
Clair had achieved in the polished city of 
Lima at tho time when our story opens. Tho 
reader will remember that wo left him ac¬ 
cusing his destiny in a fit of rage for that ho 
had, by his own fault, lost all trace of his 
unknown beauty. There would bo no end 
of recounting the follies which he committed 
on that memorable night. He strode through 
the plaza, elbowing every body and critically 
examining each saga y inanto. Ho entered 
uninvited several dwellings, rang his heavy 
silver spurs upon tho sacred marble of tho 
:i cathedral, followed several figures clad in 
black, addressed a few, discovered on one 
occasion an old woman, on another his 


TURNS EAVES-DROrPER. 

laundress, a Samba who laughed in his face, 
when, in choico Castilian phrase, lie asked 
leave to raise her manto. 

Poor Saint Clair 1 for the first time per¬ 
haps in tho course of his wild career, he lmd 
followed an instinct not purely selfish: ho 
had so far yielded to considerations of deli¬ 
cacy as to obey the gentle injunction of her 
who knelt by his side on the plaza; and by 
so doing ho had lost every traco of her. lie 
had followed a generous impulse, and the 
impulse had misled him. 

At last, weary With his vain exertions, 
and half ashamed of having permitted his 
disappointment to work so much upon his 
feelings, ho bethought himself of rejoining 
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liig companions, whoso good opinion ho felt soliloquy was also tho first whose voice be- 
intcrcsted in preserving. He had now been camo audible to tho concealed listener. In 
wandering about tho city for several horn's a somewhat shrill yet mincing and affected 
without taking his bearings. Ho remembered tone, lie spoke : 

however having crossed Rollo’s bridge, and “Would it please you, Padre Francisco, 
therefore ho know that ho was in tho suburb to inform mo wherefore you chose to appoint 
of San Lazaro. For a wonder tho sky was this dreadfully damp place for our rendez- 
tliat night almost without a cloud, and ho vous ? It would have afforded me much 
could seo tho Southern Cross blazing in tho more satisfaction to meet with your rover- 
fkmament nearly overhead. Guided by that enco at -the house of some of your fair peni- 
direction as we, in a different hemisphere, tents.” 

might bo by consulting tho North Star, ho “I had especial cause,’’answered the other; 

sought to retrace his footsteps. A few min-, “but of this by-aiul-by; meanwhile I liavo 
utes led him to tho Alameda, a beautiful something of much consequence to impart.” 
but deserted jiromenado on the banks of tho “Speak on,” answered the youth, playing 
liitnac. with his riding whip and bowing half disre- 

Ilero he paused, and muflling himself with spcctfully; “ speak on, Father.” 
his fine lama poncho, sat down upon a stono “ You must know that your beautiful cou- 
bencli. Ilis object seemed to bo not so much sin, Dona Paula, has escaped from our 
to rest and collect his excited spirits, as to hands.” 

accomplish some fixed purpose, if ono might “ Escaped! with whom 1” eagerly cried 
judgo from his occasional marks of impa- the youth. 

tionce and frequent consulting of his watch. Saint Clair fancied that tho tone in which 
Ho had not been thoro long when tho sound this question was spoken was expressive of 
of voices in earnest conversation caught his bitter jealousy and disappointed love. Tho 
quick ear. His conscience was not over- priest replied: 

burdoned with scruples; ho was not ono to “ I do not exactly mean that she has left 
hesitate to play the part of a listener, pro- the sacred walls of Santa Maria do Trujillo 
vitled ho could do so without compromising for over. You know, my son, that her novi- 
his outward and apparent dignity. Besides, tiate is soon to expire. She insisted previous 
on this occasion, ho was evidently waiting for to taking tho veil that she should bo per¬ 
sons ono or some thing, and was probably mitted to see her father. She threatened if 
delighted to find an occupation of any kind refused to decline before the whole assembled 
as a substitute for patience. The sounds church. Such a scandal could not be permit- 
appeared to proceed from tho bed of tho ted. Therefore, after consulting with me, our 
river, a shallow mountain torrent which at Lady Abbess consented to her going to Lima, 
this particular spot breaks into many sopa- Don Antonio do Silva not being, as you 
rato streams, divided by small knolls of land, know, in a condition to repair to Trujillo.” 
covered generally with rank tropical vegeta- Don Ramon had listened with great intor- 
tion. Cautiously Saint Clair crept down to j est to this account. For a moment he seemed 
tho sandy beach below; silently he advanced, lost in his reflections; at last he addressed 
masking his progress as best ho could, and the priest: 

at last gained a position where, concealed by “ I cannot see,” ho remarked, “ what great 

a group of banana trees, ho could seo the harm there is in all this.” 

speakers and overhear their conversation. “ Indeed 1 ” snceringly said the Padre. 

Standing on a small island in the middle “ I seo only this: Don Antonio do Silva is 
of the stream were two persons distinctly visi- very old. lie is very fond of his only daugh- 
blb in tho full moonlight. Ono wore a clori- ter. If she sees him, she will prevail upon 
cal habit; tho other was a short, ill-made him in all probability to permit her to leave 
youth, dressed with affected care. After re- tho convent on tho ground of imperfect vo- 
connoitring, our hero muttered to himself: cation. In that case, ono Don Ramon Ca- 
“ Why, that is nothing but Ramon Casau- sauran, now heir presumptive to a splendid 

ran, the greatest fop and ugliest monkey in 1 estate, would find himself--” 

Lima. But who is tho priest? I thought “Fortunately,” interrupted the young man 
I knew all tho Dominicans in this town.” with something like irony in his tone, “ most 
Tho porson first described in our hero’s fortunately, it happens that my interest in 
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this matter is identical with that of our Holy 
Mother the Church. If Don Ramon loses 
his inheritance, the convent of Santa Maria 
will lose a rich dowry, and a certain bond of 
Don Ramon to Padre Francisco do la Mota 
will be void for want of performance of the 
condition precedent. Nevertheless, I am 
ready and willing to second any efforts you 
may deem necessary to remedy the evil. 

It would scorn that there was much force 
in these remarks, lor the priest lowered his 
head and answered nothing. It would seem 
also that Don Ramon was conscious of hav¬ 
ing disposed of the subject, for with an air 
of bantering raillery ho again addressed his 
clerical listener: 

“You have not yet informed mo, Padre 
Francisco, wliereforo you appointed this very 
disagreeable place for our meeting.” 

“ As to that,” answered the Padre, “ you 
need but wait half an liom' to learn, through 
your own eyes, the reason of my selecting 
this spot. You know that the Government 
has lately been defrauded to an alarming 
extent by the secret exportation of silver and 
gold. Heavy rewards have been offered; 
parties of serenos have been stationed to 
watch every avenue that leads to the sea¬ 
board. Nevertheless tho nefarious trade is 
so well organized, that no clue has yet been 
obtained. Yesterday a Sambo revealed to 
me that mule-loads of silver-bars were sent 
down from a secret dop6t with which lie 
was not acquainted, and that the bed of tho 
Rimac had been chosen ns tho only road 
that was neither suspected nor guarded, prob¬ 
ably because it seemed impossible to travel 
over it. To-night a convoy is to pass this 
way. Do you understand now, Seilor Don 
Ramon?” 

It would appear that Saint Clair had be- 
coiho highly interested in tho latter part of 
this discourse. With what motive wo will 
leave the reader to guess, he drew from his 
pocket a double-barrelled pistol, and taking 
deliberate aim, fired directly over the heads 
of tho speakers. Astounded at tho report, 
they betook themselves to flight. Don Ra¬ 
mon Casauran, under-sized and ill-formed as 
ho was, distinguished himself by the rapidity 
of his motions. Leaping from island to island 
across the river, he was soon out of sight. But 


tho priest, entangled in his long robe and 
closely pursued by our hero, stumbled and 
fell into a narrow arm of tho river. Before 
ho could recover himself Saint Clair’s nervous 
grasp was upon him. 

“ Misericordia I” screamed tho affrighted 
Padre. 

“Silence!” whispered his pursuer. “An¬ 
swer mo one question, and answer truly, or 
thy lifeless body will float down yonder 
rapids. Who was tho Sambo that told thee 
of tho Rimac’s mysteries?” 

“ El Chato Encarnacion,” answered he. 

“ Well, go thy ways,” scornfully rejoined 
our hero, partly releasing his hold; “hut 
fast tell mo thy name.” 

“ Francisco do la Mota,” stammered ’the 
priest, in that convincing tone which terror 
supplies. 

Padre Francisco was too much terrified 
not to avail himself quickly of tho permis¬ 
sion. Saint Clair, loft alono, turned his steps 
np tho stream. After ho had progressed 
about half a mile in his difficult march, ho 
stopped and searched tho dark gorge of the 
Rimac with an anxious and piercing glance. 
Presently ho snw a bluo light flash for an 
instant and disappear. Ho repaired to tho 
spot. Three or four mules with muflled hoofs 
were treading the dangerous defile, led or 
guarded by twico that number of men. The 
utmost silence prevailed. A peculiar whistlo 
from Saint Clair brought tho whole party to 
a halt. One of tho mule-drivers advanced 
towards him. 

“ Where is El Chato ?” inquired our hero. 

“At Lima, sofior, waiting for ns,” was 
tho response. 

“ Ho is wailing there to betray you,” said 
Saint Clair, with ominous calmness. “ Tho 
wretch has informed. Retrace your steps, 
and take tho road to Miraflorcs. As to En¬ 
carnacion, let him be dealt with according to 
custom.” 

These few hurried orders being given, our 
hero made tho. best of his way to tho bank 
of tho river. Thence through tho magnifi¬ 
cent solitude of tho Alameda, and the bust¬ 
ling suburb of San Lazaro, ho gained tho 
far-famed bridge of Rollo, and without any 
further adventure found himself at the portal 
whore ho had left his party. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


BEING A IlHIEE ACCOUNT' OF SOME MYSTERIES OF LIMA. 

Out I I’or n’ost qu’uno chlmdro!— Uoijeht lb Diadlb. 

Lo hazard co soul dlouqu’adoWU son audaco.—L amartine. 


. Our hero’s friends were no longer under 
: t| 10 portal; but ho know whcro to find them. 

IIo proceeded at once to a certain well- 
I known establishment, the true namo of 
which any pilgrim to that holy land of plea¬ 
sure will at onco suggest with a smile cx- 
' pressive of many and varied recollections, 
although wo elect to call it by tho title of 
I Bala de Plata, A flight of stairs and a 
! long narrow passage led Saint Clair to a large 

■ room, where a numerous assemblage stood 
or sat on ono sido of a green table, whilst, 

* on its other side, a banker and a dealer ex- 
1 pounded the oracles of Fate to such appli- 

■ cants as laid their offerings at tho deity’s 
shrine, viz., four pieces of thin pasteboard 

$ painted with curious Spanish figures, tho 
very counterpart, wo bclievo, of those im- 
jj ported into Franco to amuse tho helpless 
j lunacy of Charles VI. To bo explicit, thoy 
1 woro playing monte, or'rather, ono of tho 
varieties of montd ; for this name seems to 
apply to all the national modes of gambling 

* in Spanish countries. At least, wo have 
I never witnessed any gamo of chance in any 
I American region where tho Castilian tongue 

■ prevailed, that was not called monte , exccpt- 
< ing perhaps some lately imported French 
| improvement in tho science of play. We 

would ask etymologists to give us tho history 
: of that word, and inform. us through what 
] chain of remote analogies it might perhaps 

* traco its origin to tho famous papal inslitu- 
; tions by which tho Court of Rome sought, 

; in by-gone days, to replenish the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal oxchecjuor. Wo mean tho luoglu di 

; monte, prolific parents, thoy say, of many a 

■ gambling establishment on a larger scale. 
Why not sponsors also of those humbler 
stock-exchanges, tho monto-banks ? Tho 
room which Saint Clair now entered pre¬ 
sented a lively appearance. Several tables, 
groaning with tho weight of choice liquors 
and all tho delicacies of tho season, seemed 
spread as if on purpose to consolo tho un¬ 
fortunate gambler, or to nerve him to fur¬ 
ther attempts. Well-dressed females flitted 
about tho room, addressing to each ono in 
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turn a word of flattery or. encouragement, 
whilst, the convenient saga y manto served 
to disguise many an aristocratic votary of 
tho attractive deity, Fortune, whoso per¬ 
nicious altars nowhere perhaps are so numer¬ 
ous or so well attended .as in cities liko Lima, 
where that worship is prohibited by law. 

Saint Clair recognized there all the indi¬ 
viduals with whom ho had been conversing 
under tho portal, when tho occurrence wo 
have related called him away so suddenly. 
Tho weather-beaten old lieutenant, whoso 
pay supported a family at home, was tliero 
with tho rest; but ho did not play; ho 
never indulged in luxuries requiring an in¬ 
vestment ; ho stood by a side table, cram¬ 
ming his capacious stomach with tho gra¬ 
tuitous viands ready spread beforo him. 
Ho was enjoying a good supper on tho 
strength of his having entered tho room 
with others who played. The young noblo- 
man, on tho contrary, sat directly opposite 
to tho banker, with ono elbow upon tho greon 
cloth, while his other hand was actively en¬ 
gaged in piling up his winnings, or dispos¬ 
ing his stakes in some of the various ways, 
which, though incomprehensible to tho now 
beginner, are full of meaning for tho ex¬ 
perienced gambler. Tho young man was 
visibly quite excited; his quizzing-glass hung 
useless upon his bosom. IIo w.as not at all 
short-sighted now. 

Behind him stood tho American midship¬ 
man. Wo know him as yet only by his 
nickname of Crocket, which, being as good 
an appellation as any other, wo will ‘still 
continue to apply to him. The young man 
appeared somewhat disappointed. Ills ex¬ 
pressive physiognomy had settled into some¬ 
thing liko a pout. Still ho watched tho 
game, with his hands in his pockets, evi¬ 
dently finding nothing there. 

Towards tho latter our hero directed his 
steps, after surveying tho anxious faces 
around him with feelings that the cynic smile 
upon his lip sufficiently explained. 

“You havo been losing?” said he, in his 
blandest tone. 
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“ Only ray month’s pay,” answered Crock¬ 
et, striving to appear indifferent, though, 
in spite of his efforts, his manner betrayed 
vexation. 

“Do you feel disposed to mako another 
attempt?” 

“No; I’m not in luck to-night. Besides, 
I don’t know where to find tho purser just 
now.” 1 

“ Well, my young friend, suffer mo to he 
your purser for a short time. Stake this 
ounce on that king.” 

Tho young midshipman acted as ho was 
directed, and to his amazement, by following 
the instructions of his friend, ho found him¬ 
self a winner to a corisiderable amount. He 
followed his Mentor to a side table, and 
after returning to him the loan ho had 
volunteered—• 

“ Saint Glair,” said ho, “ you must bo a 
witch.” 

“ Not at' all, my dear fellow; I am only 
a man of the world. The main difference 
between us is, that I havo bought experience, 
and that you are now paying for the first 
lessons of your apprenticeship.” 

“ Nevertheless,” answered the youth, some¬ 
what nettled, “ I have to thank you for your 
loan and your advice.” 

“ I am glad you like my advice, as I havo 
determined to give you some more. My 
friend,”—hero his voice and manner became 
indescribably impressivo,—“ my dear friend, 
never play.” 

“Thank you; you arc very moral to¬ 
night.” Tho young man spoko these words 
in a tone which ho attempted to mako ban¬ 
tering, but which testified that tho remark 
of our hero had produced an effect. Tho 
careless young sailor would havo accepted, 
without wincing, a whole broadside of ar¬ 
guments to the same effect from his captain, 
or .any person whoso duty it might be to 
guido and admonish. But here was a man 
of tho world, a notorious gambler, a dash¬ 
ing character, a votary of pleasure and dis¬ 
sipation ; was it he, now turned lecturer, who 
would warn a friend from the path ho him¬ 
self had followed so long, and if report be¬ 
lied him not, so successfully ? A remon¬ 
strance from such a sourco was well calcu¬ 
lated to attract attention; tliero was, there¬ 
fore, much • bewildered astonishment in the 
young man’s tone, as, looking up to his 
friend, he said, “You aro very moral to¬ 
night.” 


“ I am not ‘ any more so to-night than at, 
any other time,” quietly answered Saint Clair. 
“I havo another reason, a worldly reason, 
for thus advising you: a very young man 
ought never to play; young men furnish 
tho odds in favor of' the bank ; they aro in¬ 
variably dupes and victims, until, at their 
own expense, they sometimes learn to vic¬ 
timize others. My friend, I would wish you 
to bo neither victim nor victimize! - —play no 
more 1” 

“ Why,” replied tho youth, reddening as 
ho spoko, “ do you think that they cheat ?" 

“ I will not pretend to say whether they 
do or not. For my own part, I always play 
as if I know they did. That is tho secret 
of your success to-night. Your stakes were 
small, and always on a neglected card; it 
was the banker’s interest that you should 
win every time; yet I dare say that it was all 
the result of chance alono. Shall wo try a 
glass of Italia punch ?” 

Theso last words, added evidently for the 
purposo of shifting tho conversation, wero 
uttered in no very loud tone; and yet, such 
aro tho sympathetic affinities which a ruling 
passion supplies, tho gray-lieaded lieuten¬ 
ant, who was passing at a short distance, 
caught tho words at onco. 

“ Italia punch,” cried he, as ho came up; 
“ certainly; when mixed ship-shape, Italia 
punch makes capital grog.” 

Wo will hero cheerfully endorse the state¬ 
ment of tho experienced veteran. We be¬ 
lieve that some publicans of tho first class in 
Now-York parade, in their lists of potable 
exotics, the tempting announcement of Italia 
punch. But wo dony that tho thing itself, 
in its genuine perfection, over was accessible 
to a Now-York public. Let but tho right 
kind of Italia punch bo onco brewed for tho 
discriminating connoisseurs of Manhattan, 
and cognac will fall in tho market; tho 
three great whiskeys will bo at a discount. 

It would seem that tho Italia punch in 
question was really “ ship-shape,” to judge 
from tho largo • quantities which our friend 
tho lieutenant imbibed; and it would seem, 
moreover, that its effluvium excited a sort of 
magnetic attraction, for tho samo group 
which wo introduced to tho reader at tho 
opening of this story was soon gathered 
around the smoking concoction. Glass after 
glass was drained; healths wero proposed, 
and witticisms wero perpetrated. Theso wo 
spare our readers, because, all tho world 
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over, young men in their cups generally act “ So had we,” rejoined the titled officer, 
precisely in the same manner. “ Meet them and board them,” added his 

“I havo the morning watch to keep,” re- technical friend, 
marked tho young nobleman; “ I must start At this moment a young man entered the 

I at onco for Callao.” room, and beckoned Saint Clair aside. 

I “ Say the word, ship-mate, and we’ll get “ Is it done ?” eagerly inquired tho latter. 

| under weigh,” hiccoughed tho gray-headed “ It is,” said the stranger; “ I conic to ask 

- veteran. your further orders.” 

“Surely, gentlemen” interposed Saint After a moment’s reflection, Saint Clair 
Clair, “ you do not dream of riding to Callao answered in a whisper : 
j at this hour of tho night. Crocket, were you “ Let him be placed where Padre Fran- 
going to join these gentlemen?” cisco do la Mota will be sure to see him in 

4 “ Tho youngster need not go on our ac- tho early morning.” 

count,” remarked his lordship. “ Jf r e are Our hero’s friends, liealed with punch and 
going though.” the excitement of their projected nighl-o r- 

1 “ You expose your lives wilfully,” an- rantry, paid no attention to this ajiaric , and 

awered Saint Clair, who really appeared anx- left tho room without taking leave of him. 

j ions. “Let mo entreat you to stay over The threo officers were soon in the saddle, 

night.” and galloping towards Callao, 

j “ What is it that alarms you ?” inquired They had proceeded but a short distance 
the youthful midshipman. “For my part, when a woll-mounted horseman overtook 
■; I had rather meet tho robbers than other- them. It was np other than our hero him- 
,1 wise.” I self. 

i 


■ CHAPTER VI. 

■ WIIEUE1N AN OFFICER OF THE I1KITISII NAVV GETS HIS NOSE FULLED WITHOUT HAVING 
j OCCASION TO HESENT IT. 

• Saint Clair, mounted upon his fiery as Wellington by his countrymen when ho 
i Chilian horse, presented a perfect typo of returned crowned with the accidental laurels 
tho Peruvian cabuUcro. Ho had adopted of Waterloo. He found his friends in high 
; tho costume and gear of tho country in all spirits and prepared for any encounter. In¬ 
particulars, wisely judging that fashion deed, such wonderful effects had the Italia 
should not bo arbitrarily uniform, but bend punch produced that they seemed desirous 
, according to tho exigencies of tho climate, 0 f meeting an army of footpads. 

and that tho judgment and experience of It is not our intention that they shall bo 
the natives qualified them to decree what disappointed. Wo wish to prepare the 
stylo of dress was best adapted to tho local nerves of our fair readers for tho event, and 
requirements. In pursuance of theso prill- guard them from undue agitation. Indeed, 
ciples, ho wore on tho present occasion a at the date of our story it would havo been 
broad-brimmed slouched hat which almost deemed an occurrence of extraordinary char- 
concealed his features, a largo poncho made actor, if a party, having announced publicly 
of tho clioico wool of tho lama, and dyed an intention of taking that dangerous jour- 
red; of tho samo material wore his capa- noy at night, had failed to meet with tho 
cious leggins, which buckled high abovo tho montaneros, Tho road our party were fol- 
knee. Ilis saddle was of that clumsy but lowing was admirably calculated for ambus- 
convenient make most in voguo in tho couu- cado and surprise. It was tho decayed 
try; his spurs and stirrups were of massive phantom of that magnificent avenue laid 
silver, while his holsters contained tho iden- out without regard to cost by tho wealthy 
tical pistols which had shot Don Manuel. successors of Pizarro. For several miles it 
Thus accoutred and prepared, ho was a is bordered by double rows of beautiful shade 
most valuable acquisition for our littlo party, trees. Tho traveller might ponder long to 
by whom he was greeted as enthusiastically find a suitablo excuse for such a display of 
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umbrage in a land wlioro tlio sun is seldom 
soon. He might concludo at last that these 
trees were planted merely for the sake of or¬ 
nament, unless ho were informed that they 
were laid out by a Viceroy of Peru whoso 
name was Don Antonio O’Higgins, an Irish¬ 
man. 

On either hand for a considerable dis¬ 
tance from Lima this beautiful thoroughfare 
is bounded by regular walls which inclose 
orchards and gardens. But as our travel¬ 
lers proceeded, the road and tho country 
around assumed a desolate appearance. Of 
tho walls and trees that once stood there, 
nothing was left but suspicious thickets and 
heaps of rubbish, which furnished tho rob¬ 
bers with convenient hiding places. At 
intervals, thin streams of water crossed tho 
road; scanty vestiges of a vast and compre¬ 
hensive system of artificial irrigation, by 
moans of which the Incas had succeeded in 
making the now desolate plain of Lima ono 
of tho most productive spots upon tho earth. 
Tho barbarian neglect of their European 
successors has suffered this prodigious monu¬ 
ment of scientific enterprise to becomo al¬ 
most useless; but in spite of Time and 
Gothic recklessness, such was the Cyclopean 
character of those works, that enough re¬ 
mains to cxcito tho wonder of travellers. 
And even at this day, it would require but 
little outlay to make tho rich valley of Lima 
smile again in loveliness, by restoring those 
structures which would compare favorably 
with any architectural triumph of Man 
against Nature. Our travellers had many 
proofs of this fact before their eyes. Wher¬ 
ever these ill-fed gullies supplied tho mois¬ 
ture which tho dry though rich soil of that 
volcanic country unfortunately lacks, you 
could traco their course through tho barren 
plain in long lines of strong, healthy vor- 
dure, showing what labor and care miglit 
accomplish for a country which now imports 
its breadstuffs. Altogether it was as dreary 
a path as the imagination can conceive. By 
the imperfect light of the moon, not a build¬ 
ing was in sight, nor was it possiblo to dis¬ 
cern tho faintest traco of cultivation. The 
little party had progressed heedlessly, and 
conversing in a loud tone, some fivo or six 
miles of their journey, when they came to a 
spot admirably calculated for tho highway¬ 
man’s ambush. They had just crossed a 
marshy ground, formed by tho decay of ono 
of these channels which were dug in former 


days to distribute tho waters of tho Rimac 
through tho plain, and they entered a sec¬ 
tion of tho road where tho deep sand com¬ 
pelled them to walk their horses; so that 
their retreat and their advanco would, in 
case of need, provo equally difficult. On 
either side large heaps of fallen adobes from 
tho ruined walls, and clusters of low bushes, 
throw dark heavy shades in tho moonlight; 
whilo at tho right, and in tho direction where 
tho noisy Rimac’s voico might occasionally 
bo heard whenever tho trade-wind lulled 
for an instant, tho ground was covered with 
high, tangled vegetation, where a giant 
variety of tho fern species prevailed, and 
which presented great facilities for a masked 
advanco and a retreat. 

Saint Clair requested his friends to come 
to a halt, and addressed them in a low 
voico: 

“Wo shall bo attacked in tho neighbor¬ 
hood of this place, or not at all. Let us be 
ready. Look to your pistols. See that 
your girths are tight, and make as little noiso 
as possible.” 

Tho fumes of Italia punch had now so far 
evaporated as to allow a glimmering of rea¬ 
son to find its way into tho minds of those 
Saint Clair was addressing; therefore, with¬ 
out nnswering a word, but simply obeying 
through that instinct which teaches men to 
follow in tho hour of need thoso who are 
willing and able to lead, they acted ns ho 
had directed, and the wholo party advanced 
for a short distance in serried order, when 
Saint Clair, who was a littlo in advance, 
cried out to his comrades to halt. 

Again they obeyed, although they could 
perceive no cause for the command, and our 
hero rode ahead alone. He had hardly 
proceeded a few yards, when suddenly each 
bush and fallen wall, each stono and thicket, 
revealed a human form, and weapons of dif¬ 
ferent kinds glittered in tho moonlight. 

“ Alta!’’ cried a loud clear voice, and our 
hero checked his uneasy steed. 

Tho party in tho rear now observed his 
motions with the utmost anxiety, prepared 
to offer a stout resistance. Each held a pis¬ 
tol in his right hand, his sword made fast to 
his wrist by tho sword-knot, whilo they se¬ 
cured themselves in their saddles, expecting 
the command to charge to como from their 
self-instituted leader. 

Meanwhile they saw Saint Clair coolly 
rein in his fiery charger, and stand there for 
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a few instants, a fair mark for many levelled 
weapons which they saw peering from every 
hiding spot around him. Presently a man 
on foot approached him, exchanged a few 
words with him, and suddenly took off his 
sombrero and began listening in a most re¬ 
spectful attitude. Saint Clair, on the other 
hand, maintained a lofty port, and with his 
riding-whip pointed as ho spoke to a certain 
cluster in the distance. In this direction 
the man disappeared, and after a few min¬ 
utes returned, accompanied by a personage 
on horseback. 'Phis individual approached 
our hero, and the two withdrew together to a 
short distance, conversing earnestly the while. 

It was not long before the stranger issued 
a command in an unknown tongue, (the an¬ 
cient language of the Incas,) accompanied 
by a loud shrill whistle, and suddenly level 
weapons and armed men all disappeared 
as if by magic, and shrunk back into their 
former hiding-places, and the road was silent 
and deserted as before. 

Saint Clair rode back to.his party, and 
informed them that they now had the way 
clear before them. They woro not slow in 
availing themselves of the privilege, and 
spurring their horses they galloped to¬ 
wards the ancient city of Callao, whoso circu¬ 
lar castles began to bo visible in the distance. 
His friends wero delighted with their 
good luck; tho nobleman remarked that 
our hero was “ a trumptho gruff old 
lieutenant chuckled, and expressed an opin¬ 
ion that ho had got “ the weather-gage of 
that squadron.” Crocket simply observed 
that they had been fortunate. lie did not 
praise the diplomacy exerted on the occa¬ 
sion ; but although he said little, it was evident 
that ho thought a great deal, for he appeared 
to treat his former friend with something 
like suspicious reserve. After tho first ex¬ 
plosion was over, they began to inquire into 
the immediate causes of the peaceful retreat 
of the banditti. 

“ What did you say to them ?” inquired 
the young British officer. 

“ Whir, traverse did you work ?" chimed 
in the gray-lieaded sea-dog. 

“ Simply this, gentlemen,” answered their 
deliverer; “ 1 informed them that you were 
officers in tho British Navy coming from, 
not going to Lima; and from this circum¬ 
stance, like men of sense, they inferred, it 
appeara, that you could have nothing left 
about you that was worth talcing.” 


This reply, despite its ironical tone, scetncd 
to give general satisfaction. Persons in 
similar circumstances are not given to exer¬ 
cising their causality over much. The gruff 
lieutenant in particular appeared to be ex¬ 
ceedingly pleased. He chuckled over the 
trick all the way to Callao, commenting 
upon the event in his characteristic phrase¬ 
ology. 

“ Stilled under false colors, eh ?”■—“ Showed 
tho wrong papers to the boarding officer”— 
“Made believe tho prize wasn’t worth tho 
capturo”—“ Wonder if the foreigner will 
charge us salvage ?” Such, and many like 
expressions, which fell audibly from his lips 
at intervals, showed conclusively how highly 
ho relished tho stratagem. 

Without further mishap they reached 
tho city of Callao, where falling in with 
another party of belated revellers, they 
joined in the intellectual pursuit of putting 
tho town “in stays,” as Jack would term it; 
after which they bribed the guard-boat to 
leave the young nobleman on board of his 
ship, admirably prepared, wo fancy, to keep 
his morning watch. 

It is no part of our plan to follow tho re¬ 
remainder of the party through the incidents 
of tho latter part of the night. We trust 
and believe that Saint Clair and his youth¬ 
ful friend retired like quiet and moral men 
to tho nearest accessible bed, and there slept 
off the excitement of the night. But wo 
feel interested in the fortunes of the aged 
lieutenant, and will follow in his wake until 
we seo him drop anchor. 

That experienced sailor no sooner founu 
that his convoy had parted company than 
ho steered for the mole, probably in some 
vague anticipation of finding there a man-of- 
war’s boat. After making “ short tacks ” 
from one end of tho street to the other, and 
“grounding” several times—as ho himself 
expressed it in his low grumbling soliloquy— 
ho “ came to ” at the head of the molo be¬ 
tween two enormous mounds of wheat that 
lay there without tho needless protection of 
a roof. Tho necessity of storing grain, our 
readers will remark, is here obviated from 
the double fact that it hardly ever rains in 
this climate, aud that there are no birds in 
the neighborhood that would feed upon the 
hoarded treasure. Hero our weather-beaten 
friend “cast anchor,” as ho himself qualified 
tho action of dropping heavily upon the lee¬ 
ward side of one of those hills of wheat. 
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Tho accumulated grain, disturbed at its 
base, immediately obeyed the law of gravi¬ 
tation, and began to slide, until tho belated 
wayfarer, who was already asleep, became 
entirely covered up. 

The sun rose afterwards, and tho vigilant 
sentry who guarded the head of the mole, 
perceiving something of a red color pro¬ 
truding from tho side of one of the conical 
hoaps of wheat under his charge, began to 
poke it with tho end of his bayonet. Tho 
thing having manifested some signs of un¬ 


easy vitality under this harsh process, tho 
soldier approached to survey it more closely. 
He seized the object of his curiosity between 
his thumb and index, and pulled it with all 
his might; when, lo! there arose from the 
avalancho of grain, first the head, then tho 
body, and next the limbs of a human form, 
following its nose, which was still hold by 
tho astonished Peruvian sentry. 

And thus it occurred that an officer in 
the British Navy got his nose pulled without 
having occasion to resent it. 


CHAPTER VII. 

WHEREIN OUR HERO IS PILOTED TO HOME PURPOSE I)V A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


We have expressed a hope that Crocket 
and tho indefatigable hero of these pages 
had, after a night so full of adventures, 
sought the repose which they needed so 
much. But it would seem that, at least as 
regards the latter, this hope was rather more 
charitable than well founded. However this 
may bo, the same, gray' dawn that witnessed 
the outrage perpetrated upon tho proboscis 
of an officor in H. B. M.’s Navy, saw Saint 
Clair approaching tho walls of Lima! 

His countenance, habitually pale, did not 
seem in tho least altered from his exertions 
of tho previous night; and attired as he was 
in tho picturesque riding-dress of tho coun¬ 
try, ho presented on his gay charger his 
usual dashing appearance. 

Yet to judge from the indolent habits of 
the fair inhabitants of that luxurious city, 
there seemed but little likelihood of his ox¬ 
citing any admiration at that early hour of 
tho morning, save, perhaps, in tho unsophisti¬ 
cated bosoms of sambas and market women. 

lie now entered the gate and began wend¬ 
ing his way through those deserted streets 
where scarcely a human being was in sight, 
save hero and there a straggling sereno, 
weary with watching over tho safety of tho 
slumbering city; or a peasant woman bestrid¬ 
ing/ a grave-looking donkey, half sinking 
under the accumulated weight of the Ama¬ 
zon and her stock in trade of vegetables and 
poultry; or else tho matutinal convict-gang, 
guarded by an armed inspector, and sweep¬ 
ing tho dust of tho streets into heaps in 
readiness for a cart which followed, dragged 
by other convicts. 


This was no hour for pleasure or prome¬ 
nade—no hour even for adventure—no hour 
for sauntering idly about tho streets, pausing 
at every grated window behind whoso bars 
a female titter is heard; for tho purpose of 
rer/ilardur la reja, (looking at tho railing,) 
as the not unusual practice of peeping into 
a window is pleasantly called in Lima by a 
considerate use of the figure Metonymy. 
Neither was our hero abroad thus early on 
any similar errand. In truth he had ordered 
some stern business done, and ho wished to 
see with tho master’s eye that it had been 
well done. 

Ho now rode in the direction of tho con¬ 
vent of San Domingo, ono of the richest 
religious establishments in tho country, 
whoso lofty steeple towered abovo the knv 
houses that line the streets through which 
he had yet to pass. This is ono of those 
showy' structures which, seen from the sea 
in connection with the white walls and ter¬ 
raced roofs of Lima, produce an effect rarely 
witnessed except upon the stage. 

When ho reached tho convent, ho found 
a considerable crowd gathered round the 
entrance door. 'From the animated gestures 
of tho by-standors, it was easy to perceive 
that something unusual had occurred. Our 
hero soon ascertained the particulars, and 
was rather 'surprised that an event by no 
means unprecedented, or even rare in tho 
capital, should have excited so much com¬ 
motion. The body' of a murdered man had 
just been discovered stretched across the 
main entraneb of the Convent of San Do¬ 
mingo. 
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Tho body was that of a poor Indian, and 
of tho by-stamlevs by far tho greater number 
were also Indians. Their countenances, ha¬ 
bitually morose and sullen, woro on this oc¬ 
casion an expression of vindictive fierceness. 
In general they preserved their characteris¬ 
tic taciturnity, although as our hero rodo up 
to tho outer edge of the crowd, he overheard 
somo remarks in the sonorous Quichua, 
(tho ancient language of the Incas,) expres¬ 
sive of deep feeling and resentful indigna¬ 
tion. 

Tho Indian population of Peru is widely 
different from that on our part of the conti¬ 
nent. It retains and cherishes recollections 
of an aboriginal civilization which tho semi- 
Spanish substitute it now enjoys atones for 
but indifferently. "When Pizarro invaded 
tho dominions of the Incas, ho found there 
a systematic and highly wrought order of 
society. Tho Indian monarehs had wielded 
for ages their absolute sceptre in a manner 
so searching, yet beneficent, that the whole 
empiro and its inhabitants wero reduced to 
a level with the most perfect and wonder¬ 
working machinery'. Every' act of private 
life, as well as every' public contingency', was 
regulated by laws skilfully framed to confer 
tho greatest possible comfort to tho individ¬ 
ual, and at tho same time to eradicate the last 
symptom of independence from tho minds 
of tho people. Tho whole country was 
divided into districts, where some specific 
occupation, best suited for the climate and 
•tho local genius, was devised and enforced, not 
so much by penalties as by a strict y'et 
patriarchal method, whoso admirable, opera¬ 
tion Fourier might have envied. The pro¬ 
duce of labor w r as so distributed that want 
or famine was impossible. Commerce there 
was none, for no currency existed. Labor, 
tho Incas had discovered, was tho sw'eotcner 
of life, as w’cll .as a safety'-valvo for the bad 
passions which disorganize society; and there¬ 
fore they had contrived to accustom their 
subjects to constant but moderate labor, by 
means of what has been considered a source 
of discord and anarchy—agrarianism. 

In the mountainous districts where agri¬ 
culture was impossible, the native flocks of 
tho country' wore tended by' a pastoral popu¬ 
lation, or the precious metals wero ex¬ 
tracted from tho mines. From tho remoter 
fastnesses, tho wild tribes of tho forest fur¬ 
nished warriors for the ever-activo armies 
of tho Incas; while on tho coast range, and 


wherever tho soil admitted of improvement, 
colossal structures for artificial irrigation, 
whoso remains are still tho wonder of tho 
traveller, converted tho dry land of Peru 
into a bc-autiful garden. There, in the midst 
of plenty' and content, and provided with all 
tho conveniences and.comforts which art can 
supply', their peaceful subjects realized tlte 
dreams of tho Golden Ago. The whole work¬ 
ing of the system gave a practical proof that, 

UNDEIl A DESPOTIC GO VEHEMENT, tllC prinCP 

plo of association can bo applied to social 
life according to the schemes of sundry' 
modern reformers. 

This distribution of labor produced, if 
indeed it was not suggested by, a corre¬ 
sponding difference in the character of tho 
population. On the coast and on the lower 
mountains which approach it, in tho midst 
of a rural or pastoral people, tho Spaniards 
met with but little opposition ; while tho 
warlike tribes that roamed in comparative 
freedom over the greater part of the Peru¬ 
vian territory, have never completely ac¬ 
knowledged the supremacy of the white 
race. At times since the conquest, tho in¬ 
vader’s power has penetrated certain interior 
districts, and cultivated considerable sections 
under the cover of an armed force, or the 
still more efficient protection of the mild 
and persuasive propngandism of the Fran¬ 
ciscan monks. But tho moment tho soldiers 
were withdrawn, or tho fierce and overbear¬ 
ing Benedictines took the place of their 
gentle predecessors, a sudden irruption of 
Indians would overwhelm the growing set¬ 
tlement, and leave a hideous ruin in its stead. 

Thus tho beautiful Montana of Yitoc has 
been many' times particntly redeemed from 
the wilderness, and suddenly' restored to its 
primeval state. Tho barbarous system of 
Rcjmrthnienlos thinned the numbers of the 
aborigines; tho still more rapacious Mita re¬ 
duced them to want; but neither these nor the 
mortification of defeat have ever completely 
quelled tho Indian spirit. Insurrections and 
conspiracies without number have, within the 
last half century, fully attested this fact. The 
superior discipline of the whites in variably pre¬ 
vailed over their half-naked antagonists. But 
the latter have recently made immense pro¬ 
gress. Tho long struggle for independence 
between Peru and the mother country has 
taught them the use of fire-arms and tho secret 
of their previous defeats. Their mountains 
abound in materials for gunpowder, and tho 
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day may yet come when tho descendants of 
tlio Incas will again rule over tho land which 
Pizarro deluged with innocent blood. They 
preserve porsovcringly such remnants of their 
ancient polity as yet remain amongst them. 
They venerate tho reputed descendants of 
their former monarchs; they yield a ready 
obedience to officers whoso authority rests 
only upon tradition and customs. They 
affect and cherish their old customs; their 
dances and their songs are all significant of 
a mournful regret for tho past. And in their 
dress they prefer above all other colors their 
own blue badge of mourning. In fact, after 
three centuries of degradation and misery, 
tho national sentiment of tho Peruvian In¬ 
dians is nearly as strong as it was when 
Balboa first spurred his fiery charger into 
tho. waves of tho Pacific. As yet they 
aro content with musing that sentiment in 
silence, their gloomy physiognomies alone 
oxpressing tho habitual brooding and mel¬ 
ancholy recollections of the Helot; but an¬ 
other Tupac Amaru may some day rise among 
them. 

Saint Glair noticed with some anxiety tho 
dark and vindictive countenances of tho In¬ 
dians assembled around tho gate of San Do¬ 
mingo. By tho side of those melancholy 
stoics, tho gesticulating mulatto and chatter¬ 
ing negress presented an obvious contrast. 
These expressed their feelings with a warmth 
of manner, sometimes affecting, sometimes 
ludicrous. 

“ Pobro Encarnacion !” cried one in a do¬ 
lorous voice. 

“ Aquel Chato!” cried another queru¬ 
lously ; “ I always said he would come to that. 
Ho wont out too much o’ nights. Ho had 
too many friends among tho mind's for his 
own good.” 

These and similar expressions were silenced 
by tho approach of Padre Francisco, who, 
issuing from an inner door, began haranguing 
tho multitude in a very authoritative tone, 
and with manifest disgust in his manner. 
Ho concluded a brief speech with sundry 


summary orders in relation to tho removal 
of tho corpse, and suiting tho action to 
his words, commenced belaboring tho by¬ 
standers nearest to him, until ho had pretty 
effectually cleared tho entranco gato. 

This indecent haste compared unfavorably 
with tho decorous demeanor of tho specta¬ 
tors as they opened to make way for tlioso 
who boro tho corpse, and respectfully formed 
themselves to follow in the rear of tho pro¬ 
cession. Our hero marked tho direction of 
tho melancholy march, and when it had 
disappeared in a cross street, concluded to 
follow at a distance. 

It stopped at tho door of one of tho most 
stately mansions in tho capital. Saint Clair 
carefully’ marked the number. It is no part 
of our plan to explain his feelings at this 
particular juncture. Nono wero visible in 
his outward appearance. Satisfied appa¬ 
rently with his survoy, ho was about to re¬ 
trace his steps, when, chancing to look at 
tho upper balcony’, he caught a glanco of a 
figure which engrossed all his attention. 

It was a beautiful fomalo half concealed 
behind tho gorgeous curtains, and gazing on 
the scene below with grief and horror viv- 
vidly’ depicted upon her expressive counte¬ 
nance. 

For several minutes our hero remained 
looking upon this beautiful apparition with 
eyes half dimmed by’ the contlict of various 
and overpowering emotions. Sho had not 
seen him yet, at least he thought so, nor 
did ho wish that she should at this time. 
His conscious sold would lmvo shrunk under 
tho pure ray of her glance. Conquering his 
violent agitation by a strong effort of his 
vigorous will, he turned sadly’ away, mutter¬ 
ing to himself as ho rode along: 

“ This, then, must bo DofiaPaula—beau¬ 
tiful Paulita! Old Silva is very wealthy. 
Thnt infernal priest—that profligate Casau- 
ran ! I will thwart them yet. Thnt this 
poor Indian should have been her father's 
dependent—perhaps her own foster brother! 
There is a fate in this!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WIIERKIN THIS TRUTH FIJI. STORY WAXKTII PATHETIC. 

No man Is tnor a free from tills passion (sorrow) tlinn I, who noithcr liko It in myself nor admire it In others. 

Montaionh. 

********** 

* * * * * ' * * * * 
******** * * 
****** * * * 

* * * * * * * * • * 

CHAPTER IX. 

A LOVE SCENE. 

Chi nub dir com’ egli 6 in plccloP fuoco. 

(Ho littlo loves who can explain his love.)—P ktrarcii. 

********* 

******** 

***,***** * 
******** 
********* 


CHAPTER X. 

WHEREIN IT IS SHOWN HOW DONA PAULA DE SILVA FOREGOES THE WOULD, THE FLESH, AND 

TIIE DEVIL. 

<‘Thy days shall pass in penco 

’Mkl counted beads and countless prayer, 

To bid tho sins of others cease, 

Thyself without a crime or caro.”—B yron— The Qiaour. 

***** ***** 

* * * * * * * * * * 
********** 

* * * * * * * * * 

* ********* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WHEREIN THIS TRUE STORY COMES TO A DEAD HALT 
“ Brevity is tlio soul of Wit.” 


We trust, gentle reader, that tlio last 
three chapters have proved neither tedious 
nor wearisome to you. It was with a feel¬ 
ing of mournful regret that we struck out 
all but their titles. They were constructed 
after the most approved stylo of modern 
novels. They gradually unfolded the diffi¬ 
culties of our chief personages, and prepared 
you for the final catastrophe with a circum¬ 
stance of dramatic effect which Dumas might 
have envied. Besides, they contained all the 
wooing which our pages could boast; for 
our hero was a man of,action as you have 
seen, and action was also a characteristic of 
our heroine, as you may or may not see 
hereafter. Had the three condemned chap¬ 
ters been left for your perusal, you would 
have found how Dona Paula do Silva (the 
very girl, as you have shrewdly guessed, 
whom our hero chased on the plaza and 
afterwards saw at a balcony one morning) 
vainly pleaded with her bigoted old father 
to bo allowed to peril her soul among the 
breakers of the world; how the aged dotard 
insisted upon mooring the precious craft 
within the harbor of the Church; how his 
purposo 'nearly failed him when the sweet 
creature, fell crying at his feet; and how he 
was induced to smother his emotions by the 
artful manoeuvring of his selfish kinsman 
Don Ramon and of Padre Francisco—the 
very individuals, strange to say, whom Saint 
Clair overheard planning their damnable in¬ 
trigues on the banks of the llimac. 

You would have seen how the adventur¬ 
ous Sajnt Clair clambered one night to the 
bower of his ladyo love; how she strovo to 
appear indignant, and only succeeded in ap¬ 
pearing alarmed; how he calmed her fears, 
and told his love; and how she half con¬ 
fessed her own, yet refused to fly because she 
dreaded her father’s anger, well knowing 
that of all prejudice, religious prejudice is 
the most unforgiving. You would have 
shed a tear at their sorrowful leave-taking 
that night; but when the fatal hour had 
come for the procession to begin its way to¬ 
wards the convent of Santa Maria do Tru¬ 
jillo, where was situate tho living tomb to 


which our horoino was to bo consigned; 
and when tho procession was attacked on 
its way by armed banditti, when the litter 
which contained tho beautiful Dona Paula 
was forcibly opened, and tho leader of the 
brigands discovered himself to tho fair pris¬ 
oner as her own enamored knight in dis¬ 
guise, and tho fair prisoner refused to bo re¬ 
leased from her dreadful fate and to fly with 
her rescuer, and deliberately pressed forward 
on her melancholy journey rather than in¬ 
cur tho irrational ire of her sire, our word 
for it you would have sobbed outright. 

The interest of this veritable story would 
have been raised to the melodramatic pitch, 
if wo had told you how, at the very gates of 
the prison wdierc she was doomed to linger, 
she saw the short squatty form of her hate¬ 
ful kinsman, who, advancing towards her as 
if to take a friendly and eternal leave, whis¬ 
pered into her ear some demoniac words 
taunting her for having once rejected him 
and fallen in love with a worthless adven¬ 
turer. 

Of all these details you are necessarily 
deprived. We do not see that they are 
material to the story, or if they are, wo might 
as well dispose of them in ten lines instead 
of as many pages. Wo arc not sketching a 
character but telling a story. The end is 
our aim, not tho bulk. Besides, shall we 
confess it? we experience great difficulty in 
managing true incidents by tlio rules which 
govern fiction. If we had invented this nar¬ 
rative we might mould it as wo chose, but 
truth is not so plastic. Our information in 
regard to tho principal events wo are en¬ 
gaged in relating was chiefly derived from 
Crocket. And his heedless, good-humored 
or ironical way of telling the most touching 
scones made an impression upon our minds 
which renders us incapable of “ working 
them up ” (especially tho love passages) in 
the true novel stylo. 

Years had elapsed since tho date of our 
story when w t o became acquainted with that 
remarkable young man. It was at Lima that 
we m’et him in tho character of a Lieutenant. 
For ho had acquired a fondness for that city, 
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which made him on all occasions solicit or¬ 
ders for tho Pacific station. Our curiosity 
had become excited on tho subject of Saint 
Clair's adventures in Peru, several passages 
of which wo had heard related in conversa¬ 
tion ; and we chiefly sought tho acquaintance 
of tho young officer on account of the load¬ 
ing part which ho was known to have en¬ 
acted in somo of tho most striking of those 
adventures.' Wo two soon became quite in¬ 
timate. But lie rather disliked to recur to 
tho past. It needed tho utmost exercise of 
our diplomacy to induce him, when in tho 
best of temper, to disclose tho memorable 
scenes he had witnessed; and then the pre¬ 
vailing mood of tho moment so tinged his 
scanty revelations, that it required the great¬ 
est stretch of our analytical powers to string 
tho disjointed fragments into a connected 
whole. 

Wo will here insert as an instance one of 
our conversations with him on tho subject. 
It took placo on the quarter-deck when he 
was on duty. There were several points 
which wo desired to clear up in those trans¬ 
actions of which we alread) f had information. 
Therefore wo plied tho young Lieutenant 
with direct and leading questions. 

“Pray,” wo remarked with the greatest 
simplicity, “how did you over account for 
tho success of your friend in getting you 
out of the robbers’ hands ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered ho, in an ab¬ 
stracted manner. “Boatswain,” exclaimed 
he, “ overhaul that boat’s falls.” 

Wo modestly waited until tho order was 
executed, and then wo returned to tho 
charge. 

“ Wero you not puzzled to find out-” 

“ Quito so. Call away the second cutters.” 

Thus foiled in our cross-examination, we 
had nothing to do but to bido our time. Wo 
watched our chance however, and at the first 
opportunity tried him “on another tack.” 

“I am somewhat surprised,” wo ventured 
to remark, “ that a gentleman like you, and 
an American Navy officer, should have con¬ 
tinued on friendly terms with a man whom 
you had discovered to bo tho chief of a gang 
of robbers.” 

The young man’s face colored, and ho re¬ 
plied with warmth: 

“Indeed he was no such thing. I sup¬ 
pose that it may look so to you from what 
I said tho other night, but I’ll tell you. You 
know that tho Government here forbids tho 


exportation of tho precious metals, or else 
lays duties on them which are tantamount 
to a prohibition. Well, such measures would 
annihilate commerce if there was no way of 
evading the law. The greatest houses in 
tho place have been from time immemorial 
engaged in smuggling silver out of the coun¬ 
try. Indeed, officers of high standing in our 
Navy sometimes lend their aid to such prac¬ 
tices.’ I ought to know; I was captain’s aid on 

board the-The shipper is a rich man 

now. Saint Clair was deeply engaged in 
that business, and, I presume, had to hire 
the viontaneros once in a while to help him. 
That gave him considerable influence among; 
them.” 

“ I presume,” said we, delighted at tho 
success of our ruse, “ that the montafieros 
helped him some in that attack on tho escort 
of Dona Paula ?” 

“I rather think they did. If it hadn’t 
been for her silly scruples, Saint Clair’s stea¬ 
mer was all ready to put to sea. We got her 
there, though, afterwards.” 

“ Do tell mo all about it.” 

Here he seemed to think that he had said 
enough for one sitting. So, looking about 
for somo new pretext to break off tho con¬ 
versation, “ Quarter-master 1” cried he. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” cried the quarter-master. 

“ Quarter-master, what signal was that?” 

“ 3. 1. 8., sir.” 

“ Very good. Quarter-master 1” 

“ Sir!” 

“Make 2. 1. 9.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

Tho affair of the signals disposed of, wo 
began making now zig-zag approaches to¬ 
wards the busy officer; but whenever he 
perceived in us the slightest disposition to 
question him on our favorite topic, he sud¬ 
denly discovered something about tho ship 
to bo overhauled or looked after. First ho 
called up the gunner and asked him about 
some tompions; then ho had a forccastle- 
man sent to tho mast and placed on tho 
black list; next ho had to hold a consulta¬ 
tion with tho boatswain concerning tho 
standing rigging. 

But we were as persevering as even him¬ 
self ; wo let no opportunity escape to gratify 
our curiosity, until tho weary officer, deter¬ 
mined to foil us to the last, ordered eight 
bolls struck and the watch called. 

The relieving officer came on deck in very 
bad humor. No wonder; it lacked twenty 
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minutes of the time by our unfailing chro¬ 
nometer. 

Wo fear that our indiscreet revelations 
are in a fair way to prejudice tho reader 
against our naval friend. This we sincerely 
regret; for we love Crocket as if lie had been 
our hero. Let tho reader liowovor tako a six 
months’ cruise on hoard of a man-of-war, and 
wo think that he will feel inclined to make 
much allowance for sins which only involve 
temper on the part of Navy officers. Life on 
ship-board is an unnatural life. Tho constant 
contact of so many human beings crowded 
together within a small space is calculated 
to engender a fermentation, a continual irri¬ 
tability of disposition, against which tho hap¬ 
piest understandings aro seldom proof. No¬ 
where would “familiarity” so quickly “breed 
contempt,” wero it not that this artificial 
mode of life is propped up by tho still more 
artificial stays of Discipline and Hierarchy. 
That rank thing, Rank, is like a chain pass¬ 
ing from summit to base of the crazy edifice 
of Naval Discipline, and binding together the 
most heterogeneous elements. Each indivi¬ 
dual bears with tho tyranny of his superiors, 
first because ho must, and chiefly bccauso he 
lias others under himself upon whom he can 
vent his spleen. Thus tho majestic First Luftj 
after his morning report to tho skipper, comes 
out of “ tho presence ” either radiant or mo¬ 
rose, according as that gouty or dyspeptic 
chieftain has treated him well or ill—has 
passed a good or a bad night. Incontinently 
ho proceeds to distribute the channels of 
grace or iro among tho lesser reservoirs. 
Fyom junior luff to middy, from middy to 
warrant officer, from boatswain to mates, it 
flows fore and aft, until tho “third class boy” 
gets kicked under the forecastle by the last 
landsman on the muster roll. 


Yet each class lias its rights, and is tena¬ 
cious of them to an extent which—consider¬ 
ing tho little consequence of tho matters 
generally involved—is sometimes quite ludi¬ 
crous. ' Midshipmen aro particularly obnox¬ 
ious on that score to their superiors. An old 
skipper was onco remonstrating with one of 
these worthies upon the decay of tho good 
old rules of tho service. “ When I was a 
midshipman,” said ho, “ I had not tho tenth 
part of your privileges.” Tho youngster re¬ 
plied : “ Oh 1 Captain, now-a-days midship¬ 
men aro gentlemen, you know.” 

And so they are — tho most technical 
young gentlemen in the world—regular 
sea-lawyers—not sharks, but tenacious and 
punctilious to an incredible extent. Their 
address in provoking their superiors and yet 
shying clear of a court-martial is proverbial. 
Onco a watch officer had to send a young¬ 
ster below for somo slight misdemeanor. 

“ Go below, sir,” said he. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” answered tho youth, 
touching his cap. With ready obedience ho 
went down the hatch, and immediately re¬ 
appeared on deck. 

“ Go below, sir,” repeated the watch officer 
■in a rage.. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the impcrturbablo 
midshipman, suiting tho action to tho word, 
but coming up again in an instant. 

In short, ho carried on the same manoeu¬ 
vre of obeying tho strict letter of tho order 
several times, until tho wrathful Lieutenant 
bethought himself of saying, 

“ Go below, sir, and stag there'' 

With so .many causes of irritation, is it 
astonishing that Navy officers aro seldom 
distinguished for sweetness of temper ? 

Wo have tried it; try it you. 

[to 1)K CONTINUED.] 
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TARING THE VEIL. 

IN THE CONVENT SANTA CHIARA AT NAPLES. 


ay TIIE AUTHOR Ob- THE CORSO OF NAPLES. 

A monacaziune is always a romantic uni carious, olton a mournful ami 
interesting ceremony. Almost always worth seeing, because almost always 
prpieminjr some new ieature,—some uew colouring, or picturesque peculi¬ 
arity to the observer. Amongst ihe number I have wi'uessed, I have 
scarcely ever beheld two alike, lor though of course the essential points oi 
the tunziuiieare the same everywhere, the minor details vary ad infinitum, 
according to the rank, the taste, the consideration, or wealth ot the novice 
and the convent. The more noble, both ol course the more grand the cere¬ 
mony, ana tno more cosily Its accessotres. We had not as yet seen one in 
Naples, and it was therelore with infinite pleasure that I opened a large 
official-looking envelope, while I inwardly showered effusions ol thanks on 
Monsignor di Pietro, to whose kindness we were indebted for the invitation, 
as I glanced over its contents, in which we were * pregale' by the Princi- 
pessa di Bisigtiano to intervenire alia solenna vesltzione dell’ egregia don- 

zella, signora donna Maria Angelica Berlingbieri, de’Marchesi di-R, 

who was to take the white veil ia the most noble convent of Santa Chiara 
at ten o’clock on the following Monday. ’ 

The name ot Santa Chiata alone, the finest convent in Naples, into 
which none but ladies ol the highest noblesse can ever be admitted, would 
have sufficed to intimate to us the rank of the postulant, and the importance 
of the ceremony, even without the addition ol that of the Princess ot hisi- 
gnano, the most aristocratic lady of the whole Neapohtaa court; the extlu- 
siveness of whose salon, like the Esterhazi soirees at Vieuna, is the print 
culminant of the haute volee, the mere admission into the iotiuiacy ofwtich 
is of itself the no plus ultra ol distinction in Naples. 

It is lortunate lor the London world that Catholicity is not the order of 
the day in England ; the early hours of the Catholic riles would hardly suit 
the late ones ol English fashionable life. What would a West-end b«lle 
think of being compelled to rise at seven, in order to be dressed, sometines 
en grande toilette, and in diamonds, by eight o’clock, and to be out at nine, 
as an Italian elegante is forced to do, bongre malgre, at least 150 morniigs 
in the year, either to attend mass, or the thousand and one lunzioni ot ier 
church. 

. On the morning of the moaacazione—aware of the importance of being 
in time, to all those who wished either to see or hear—we had completed 
our toilette, and concluded our breaktast by hall-past eight, and belore nine 
we were driving down the Toledo. 

Even at that early hour numbers of flaneurs were promenading up aid 
down in it: loungers were sealed in the cates, and Indies were driving Iroin 
shop to shop, though the more general hour for making purchases is from 
ten to twelve, when the 1 oledo and its adjoining streets are filled wi.h 
carnages, s opping the way belore every magazm, while onaU sides tbrorg 
groups ot idlers aud .outrers mi. But from six o’clock in the morning, hall 
the Neapolitan wor d is on tool, as from lhat till twelve is the only cool 
period ot the day, till seven o’clock in the evening 

As we rode down the Slrada Maddeloni, we were surprised to find thata 
hie of carriages had already anticipated us, and we were detained a quarter 
of an hour belore the Gesu Nuovo, ere we eutered the portal ol Santa Ch ¬ 
ain. # We were not at alltooearly. Handsome carriages, groups of foo- 
men IU their s<ate liveries, glittering with gold and silver lace, and dashing 
chasseurs, with their waving plumes, filled the court; the pkveinent and 
steps ol which were all strewed over as usual, with branches ol fresb 
myrtle and box. The soldiers were already stationed ul the entrance o' 
the church. 


As we alighted, three or four gentlemen came forward out ot a circle of 
cavalieri deputed to receive ihe ladies, and led us in. I took the arm ot the 
I'rincipino di Btsignano, who wore a rich uniform, and was covered with 
orders; the rest of ou: escort were in full evening costume, white cravats 
rich stars and ribbons, Sec. 

The church of Santa Chiara is one of the richest and finest in Naples 
though its architecture is peculiar, nay, almost unique, in Italy, To eyes 
accustomed to the columned aisles, the picturesque lights, and mysterious 
shadows of the innumerable side chapels that are generally the indispen¬ 
sable accessories ol Catholic churches, especially Italian ones, Santa Chiara 
—with its richly frescoed root, and massive rococo gilding, its glittering 
walls, one unbroken mass of precious marbles, varied only by the long 
range of gilt lattices high above, that extend the whole length ofthe one 
grand aisle—looks more like a gigantic salle de bal ofthe epoch of Louis 
Quatorze,than a church, I could almost have imagined myselt transported 
to Versailles, and gazing through a magnifying glass on the magnificent 
salle where Marie Antoinetie used lo receive her court; it was so much in 


the same style, with the exception ot the mirrors which dazzle one on all 
sides in tbe lainous * galerie desambassadeurs.’ 

At the upper end ol the aisle, rows of chairs were placed on each side, 
which, numerous ns they were, were already halt tilled by the company 
which had torestalled us. Thanks, however, :o ihe aavoir laire ot our 
illustrious pioneers, we obtained seals within a few rows of the altar, and 
that giand affair once satislactorily accomplished, we had leisure to gaze 
around us. 

I thought I bad never seen the church look so splendid. The sunlight 
streamed through the lofty windows, gleaming upon the bright maroles, the 
chequered pavement, and the brilliant uniforms ot the guardie del corpo, 
numbers ot whom were scattered amidst the gay crowd mat now began to 
throng the aisle, their sparkling silver lacings aud brilliant epaulet¬ 
tes sirikmgly contrasted by the dark habits and gloomy cowls ol the frati, 
who were dispersed in groups of twos and threes. Parties of ladies in tbe 
most elegant demi toilettes, escorted like ourselves by the different cava- 
liened’t.pezione were hurrying in rapid succession up the ceolre, bowing, 
as they passed, to the Principessa Bistgnano, who had stationed herself on 
the last line ol seals, and rose every moment to receive tne invitees; the 
strangers with a courteous salutation, her own triends wilh a few words ol 
greeitng Soldiers—monks—peasants—andlazzari filled tbe remainder ol .be 
church; as usual,a motley assemblage, while in the midst of this strange 
melange, priests m their black robes, young aspirants in white surplices, 
were rushing in and out of the sagrestia, giving orders and superintending 
the preparations; and lav brothers were running up and down the steps of 
the altar, some unfolding therich slolesand vestments destined for the Nuncio, 
others, laying out ewers and cups of massive and richly chiselled gold and 
silver on a table that stood on one side, covered with a while cloth, triaged 
with qutpure, all of them evidently as much excited by the importance of 
the occasion as it they had been makiog preparations for a bactamano,* 
or the sposalizio of one of the princesses. Two or tnree others, with their 
long poles aud little tapers attached to the end of them, were mounted on 
the top of the altar, and even then were scarcely able to light the wax candles 
which rose behind it in pyramidal and fantastic lorms. For in all the 
lunzioni they are never lighted till the last moment, and as rapidly exlin 
guished the instant the ceremony is concluded. 

The altar itself was magnificently decorated, as is customary upon such 
occasions: a number oi silver aud gold busts of the saiuts, the greater part of 
the tesoroof the cimveut, were rauged along it in two rows, one above the 
other, while betweeu each head Btood alternately beautifully chiselled silver 
vases, filled wilh enormous pyrainidul bouquets of fresh flowers, whose 
fragrance mingled with the scent of the frankincense which already rose 
powerfully from the two gold chased iaceusori which lay at the foot of tne 
table. 

High over head ihe long lines of lattices were filled with Nuns, whose 
while veils glimmered behind the gilt bars, as they peeped through the 
iofeirste, like birds in on aviary, gazing on the animated scene below, and 
laughing and whispering to each other their observations od the toilets of 
the ladies, and probably the beaux yeux of ihe gentlemen; for, bo it known 
to all the uninitiated, that Neapolitan ladies, not even excepting the mona- 
celle, are famous, nut only for havingeye«, but for knowing how to ase them 
to the very best advantage. Thus much at least we could discern, that they 
were laughing aud whispering amongst themselves, though the bars were 
too close to enable us to distinguish their faces, in spue ofthe most perse¬ 
vering efforts on our part, and ou that of others, and notwithstanding ihe 
assistance oflorgnons, jumelle, and every sort of lunette d’ appruche we 
had provided ourselves with Lord \V— —d, with a triend ot hts, the 
only Englishmen present, were equally unfortunate; iu vain they tried every 
Bpectes of ‘ lung range,’ with which they bad come armed, with a degree of 
aalional pertinacity which deserved a better reward; but the provoking lat¬ 
tices were impenetrable, and he only succeeded in scaudalizing all the Ital¬ 
ian ladies arouud, who, ollrc the scandals, were quite at a loss to conceive 
what pleasure the bel Milordo Inglese could take in staring a whole con¬ 
gregation ot nuns out of countenance, when there were so many much better 
worth looking at, and quite ready and willing to be stared at besides, iu his 
immediate vicinity 

It was now a quarter to ten, but as yet there was no sign of the arrival of 
bis eminence the Nunzio, or of the sposa, as in the Italian phraseology, tbe 
postulant or novice is always termed, accordiug to the Machiavelian po¬ 
licy, which has made the ceremony of taking the veil a sort of ignis fatuos 
of a marriage, designed apparently to console the simplicity of the victim 
wilh the shadow, for the loss of the substance. But though thehonr waned, 
we were not impatient, for groups ol new comers continued to pour rapidly 
into the church, and we were well amused, as we turned from the dark 
ryes of the signore to pass our observations on the dashing guardie, or the 
supercilious looking diplomats, from the gold embroidery on their coats to 
the curl of th*ir baflai. 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the whole aolpo d’ occhio or more ele¬ 
gant, more costly than tbe toilettes of the ladies. The most magnificent lace, 
the richest tissues.—the most valuable ornaments, met our eyes on allsides, 
till one might have fancied that wealth was as common in Naples as in 
London, and good taste a little more so. For though every thing lhat mon¬ 
ey and extravagance could purchase was there, there was nothing overload¬ 
ed, nothing overdone; it was the triumph of the ni trop peu, which none 
but a foreign elegante uuderslauds to perfection. The dresses wore all of 
tbe richest or the most diaphane materials,—the ornaments few, but hand¬ 
some and precious—a diamond brooch, or feronnu-re—a costly bracelet, or 
a solitary ring of price, were all. There were no dangling chains, no paltry 
trinkets, no supererogatory flounceB or lurbelows. None of the knots and 
streamers of coloured ribands, or scraps and bands of black velvet, with 
which so many of our fair compatriots delight in decorating themselves, 
and which give them so much the appearance of Ihe Lord Mayor’s horse, 
decked out in all its holiday trappings. Everything in the toilets that sur¬ 
rounded us was,shnple, chaste, aud distingue, aud the coiffure, so graceful, so 
classic. The thick tresses of their dark hair, wound round aud round upon 
the back of the head; the black braids parted upon the brow, so glossy, so 
smooth, so perfect, nut a lock, not a hair out of place, no straggling ends, 
no stray curls wandering rebelliouslv over one eyebrow, aud tucked offtho 
opposite temple,—the heads arouud me looked as it cut out of antique ca 
moos Some of the ladies wore lace or gauze capotes, hut the greater num¬ 
ber, like oureelves, wore black lace veils, that moat becoming of all drape 
ries, fastened on the back hair with gold and silver pins,—spadini—arrows, 
&c., and floating over the shoulders a 1’Espagnole, or drawn over the little 
dress caps of the elder ladies, for no one above the rank of a peasant, in 
France or Italy, ever dreams ol displaying the ravages of time pro bono 
publico, by letting herself be seen without a cap, ouce passe la qnaran- 
laine. 

A loud rustling of silk, and a rush of two or three of the principal lioni, 
who were lounging listlessly before us, lorgnon in hand, made me turn to 
see a slight delicate looking woman advance up the aisle, leaning upon the 
Prince of San Giacomo, ana followed by a whole train of cavalieri. I re¬ 
cognised the Marchessa B -a, of Florence,—the heroine of many a tale 

and many an aventura, celebrated for her taste, her elegance, her grace, her 
lavish prodigality, and several other things not sanctioned in the rubric. 

Ou this occasion she gave no dementi to her fame. Nothing could be 
mere cosily, more exquisite, more finished, than her whole toilette: a dress 
of t he rich est black moire, covered with three valants of point de Bruxelles. 

* A levee at court. " 


a foot deep, that stood out all round her, as if on a hoop; a cordeliere o 
perle fine encircling her small waist, and falling to her feet; a superl 
brooch of a single diamond—pearl bracelets, with diamond clasps—he 
light chesnut hair dressed as usual iu Clottlde plaits that encadre her face 
and traversed at the back with a splendid diamond arrow, which fastenet 
on a black Brussels lace mantille, that floated down to the ground; she wot 
th e perfection of elegance. 

* Dencedly well got up, by Jove 1’ audibly exclaimed the English peer 
as the Murchesa approached, sweeping tbe ground with her priceless lace, 
in the inimitable style of a genuine honne, with as much nonchalance as i 
it had been book muslin; while iu one of her small, exquisitely ganteei 
hands, she held a crimson velvet missal, clasped with gold, and s pocket 
handkerchief, which, from the profusion of delicate embroidery with whicl 
it was covered, as well as the beauty of tbe garniture, might have cost per 
haps eight hundred or a thousand francs—and in the other she wielded i 
long rococo fan, embroidered and chiselled a la Louis Q.vatorze. In hei 

suite followed the Marchess M-a, a celebrated Neapolitan belle, all h 

blue moire, and looking almost as fascinating as her Florentine rival—; 
sapphire-hilled spadino passed throagh the iudispensabie veil, and traver 
sing the serried folds of ner jet-black hair, that were rolled aver and ovei 
as thick and lustrous as a serpent’s coil. On one side of the Marches! 
walked tne Prince of Sant’ Aulime, covered with decorations—and on thi 

other the Marctiese B-a, wearing the star ot the Tascan order San Ste 

fano. Two officers ol cavatteria leggiera in their full dress uniform, aud 
several other attaches, bmught up the rear. 

A stir and confusion at tbe entrance, a rolling of carriages, and the clast 
of muskets as the soldiers presented arms, gave uotice of the arrival of the 
uunzio; a moment more and the prelate entered, accompanied by four oi 
five priests, two of whom were his own private attendants and secretaries 
Halt way up the aisle, there was a crimsou velvet prie Dieu ; his attend 
ants rau on before, and placed a crimson cushion on it,—here tbe nuDzic 
stopped and prayed for slew minutes before the side altar, while the priesti 
knelt behind him. 

Then he resumed his progress to the altare maggiore, where he was let 
to a throne chair of crimson velvet, fringed with gold bullion; its higt 
Gothic back, and massive arms, elaborately carved and moulded, and mosl 
richly gilt; and now tbe priests all gathered round him, and his toils 
commenced. Never was there a more intricate affair of state No Frencl 
petite maitresse, surrounded by her femmes de ebambre, and dressing for 
bail, ever gave them so much occupation. Tbe priests gathered round him 
—one untie J the strings of bis robe a second pulled off the sleeves; tw 
others on each side, lilted it skilfully over bis head, aud a fifth ran dowi 
the steps and carried off the rejected vestment to the sagiestia. Agaii 
aud again the same process was repealed. First the robe disappeared, a 
that rich Tyrian purple silk, which, like the scarlet silk of the cardinals, i 
unique for colqiir and texture, and is manulactured nowhere bat in Rome 
for tne clergy; then a white sort of surplice bordered with an amiqu 
guipure of the finest quality, a foot broad, which would have driven any c 
the lair amateurs ot luce mad, aud might literally have been said to bi 
worth its weight in gold;—then another robe, then a sort of scarf, thei 
some other portion ol his dress, till 1 really began to fear that, like th< 
chrysalis, his eminence would have nothing left. 

‘ Misericordia 1 will they undress him altogether V I exclaimed in disma; 
to the Dues di R — , who had taken his seat beside us, as the filth garmen 
vanished into the sagrestia. 

‘ Cospiti 1 non si spaveuti cosi 1’ laughed the Duca. 1 They might go or 
for the next hnlt hour without coming to the in extremis of his eminence’ 
habiliments. But see, your fears are not likely to be realised, for the die 
robing is already concluded.’ 

In effect, there was a dead stop, the clerical dames d’a'ours stood wit! 
folded arms, and his eminence sat m bis great fauteuil, very mnch dimin 
ished in dignity and size, by being shorn of his glories ot ‘ purple and gold, 
though by no means uncomfortably diminished. 

A moment more, and a train of priests issued from the sagrestia, eacl 
bearing some portion of the vestments which were to replace those o 
which the uunzio had been despoiled. First came the cope, then the amice, 
then the stole, all borne on a species of trays, and all of gold or silver tie 
sue, stiff with the most massive gold embroidery; but tbe last wai 
the most resplendent of all. A filth bore a sort or scarf, l think it it 
called the scapulary; another follawed with the magnificent silver gilt cra¬ 
zier, sparkling with precious stones, and so admirably and richly chiselled, 
that it looked as if it had just emerged from the studio of Benvenuto (Cel¬ 
lini. The mitre came last, set all over with gems, the rainbow tinted rays 
of emeralds and diamonds, sapphire, ruby, and topaz, glittering in the sa i- 
light—a perfect blaze. ° 

The toilet was performed in the same manner as the disrobing: two of 
the padri passed the first garment over his eminence’s head, while two 
more raised it up at the back, and-a fifth drew it down iu front—in the same 
manner, one after the other, different vestments were put on by the priests, 
turning and twistiug them about—adjusting them ruuud their pationt’s 
throat, or liftiug up his arms, and slipping them through, jnst as if they had 
been dressing a mannequin; while the prelate, on his part, sat as immove- 
able as it he hud been iu reality made or wood instead ot came ed ossa. In 
another instant the embroidered scarf was hung round his neck, while two 
priests placed the initre on his head. A lourth put tbe crazier into his 
bund, and another knelt on the steps, and taking on the nuncio’s chaussure, 
replaced them by the white satin shoes, embroidered with rich Greek crosses 
in gold. The toilet was terminated at last. 

It was the first lime since his arrival from Paris, lhat Monsignor C 
had made his appearance in public, and as a nnnzio condescends to officiate 
only on state occasions, all were anxious to obtain a good view of the new 
dignitary ; but till the dressing was completed, and the squadron of priests 
who stood round him thinned, it was impossible to catch more than a tran¬ 
sitory glimpse. But now that their functions were terminated, one by one, 
they knelt before him, kissed his band, and then retired; and his eminence 
sat on his throne,—a gorgeous mass of silver tissue, gold, and gems. 

Nothing coaid be more unlike his predecessor—fat, rubicund, smiling, 
and good humoured, he was tho very antipodes of Monsignor di Pietro, who, 
with his acutely marked features, his piercing black eyes and slender figure, 
sat at a 'ittle distance, enacting the, to him, unusual part of a spectator, his 
departure for Lisbon having been delayed; a circumstance to which we 
owed the rare spectacle of two nuncios meeting in the same place. 

There was a pause of inaction, and in a few minutes the muskets rang 
again upon the pavement,—tho crowd at the lower end of the church pres¬ 
sed forward, and every one turned to look at the sposa who now entered, 
bat of whom as yet we could only obtain a glimpse of floating white dra¬ 
peries and gold, preceded by a sort ol sagrestano, with his high staff of of¬ 
fice, who made way for her; and accompanied by only one lady. She too 
stopped before the prie Dieu at the side altar, and prayed for a few minutes 
while her friend knelt beside her; in five minutes they rose, and passing 
close beside us, advanced to tho foot of the nllar, and seated themselves on 
two crims n velvet chairs placed for them within tbe enclosure 

The raonaca was aitired in a complete bridal dress. She wore a rich 
white saiiu, embroidered cn tablier in gold, and circling all round en guir- 
lande a blonde guimpe mounted up to her throat—it not being considered 
correct for a nun to show anything but her face—a sparkling diamond neck¬ 
lace, with a superb sevigne attached to it. A band of brilliants of the pur¬ 
est water glittered on the forehead; a white blonde mantle floated round 
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her, fastened on her hair by a bouquet ot diamond etiis on one side, and a 
magnificent aigrette on the other. 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the dress and diamonds; yet I was 
disappointed; the Ducu had told me her story—ouo ol those dramea d’in- 
teriour peculiar to Italy—unevenitul and short, yet passionate, visionary, 
and devoted,—and I had expected to see a heroine, but nothing could be 
less like a visiou of romance than the little, lat, good humoured looking 
rosy brunette who sat belore tne, bowed down by the ponderous weight ot 
diamonds she was condemned to bear for once. 

Donna Maria Berlinghien was the daughter of a noble house,—a rich 
heiress, an only child, with a la rge dower. Her parents had done all that 
they could to prevent hor entering the convent, and a reluctant con¬ 
sent had been wrung from them at last, only by her irrevocable resolu¬ 
tion to take the veil, and the impossibility ol preventing it 
There are three primary causes in Italy, to one or other of which, at 
most, all the religious vocations may be traced. The liking o! habit, gene¬ 
ral amidst dull and timid minds, for the monotonous but tranquil seclusion ; 
the unchanging and uneventful routine of conventual lile wnich, whether 
an Italian girl has been educated in a convent or at home, is the existence 
she has been used to, from her infancy.—Second y, a passion tnaiheureuse 
—or last, not least, misfortune, and its followers, disgust and misanthropy. 
The vocation of the first class may pursue the even tenor of its way to the 
end ol the chapter, rejoicing in the pleasures of illuminating missals, deck¬ 
ing out altars, or embroidering silks; but the two latter either plunge into 
fanaticism and bigotry, or rise into a frantic enthusiasm, with ns accom¬ 
panying trances, ecstasies, etc. For the heart that has loved well once, 
willjlove again, especially in Italy; and when the earth has crumbled into 
dust, the heavenly idol fills its shrine. 

Speculating on these thoughts, 1 had pictured to myself if not a beauty, 
at least a pale, interesting looking girl, such as 1 had sometimes seen on 
similar occasions; or, perhaps, one of those dark Juno.like Roman wo¬ 
men, withtbe Greek profile and the Sybilline eyes, her whole countenance 
stamped with solemn indifference or disdain fur that world which she was 
going to renounce lor ever. But nothing could be mote unlike the picture 
thaD the reality. A single glance at the monaca dispelled my dream at once 
There was no soul, no fire, in those dull dark eyes—no intellect in the low 
brow—no grace, no poetry, in the thick lips, the little round lace, and the 
still rounder figure. She was just the sort of being who, in Eng¬ 
land, would have been nursing children, mending stockings, and scolding 
servants,—in Germany knitting, or maltiug puddings,— and in Italy was 
destined to dress wax dolls—go to matins and complines, and seccare her 
confessor. 

One felt no pity for her fate. Nature had evidently not intended her for 
anything better. How different from the pretty brilliant Conlessina Bolog- 
netti, or the more nobly beautiful Mademoiselle della Porta, only a few 
years ago the two most admired belles ol Rome,—both of them daughters 
of patrician bouses, whose names rank among the most ancient ol the * libro 
d'oro,’—both young—both beautiful; and now both nuns in the noble con¬ 
vent of the Tor da’Specchi. The first in consequence of an unhappy 
borne and a degout au monde ; the second, liom some mysterious motive, 
whicbjnone have ever been able to fathom, and which of course, in default 
ot evidence, has been attributed to a 1 passione infelice, lor some unknown 
vogheggico, who has had the art to preserve his name unknown, even alter 
the whole Roman world, cardinals and monsignon included, had puzzled 
tbcniBelves for three months in vain to discover what unimaginable person 
or cause could have induced a beauty and an heiress, after having, on dit, 
refused Prince Masstno, whom her Bister, Donna Giacinla della l’urta, has 
since married,—to prefer the seclusion ol a convent to the homage olall 
he handsomest cavalieriu in Rome, und to all the pleasures ol living in the 
world. 

But comparisons are odious; as my thoughts reverted to them, it was 
melancholy to reflect that beings so formed to embellish and grace life 
ihould bury themselves alive, when there are such millions, who, like the 
minteresling girl that I gazed upon, seem fit for nothing else. 

The lady who accompanied the monaca wore a lilac brochee silk, cover¬ 
ed, with blonde—decnlieteo—short sleeves, and loaded with diamonds, for 
it 19 the pride on these occasions to make u grand display of jewels. All 
die family diamonds ore heaped on the postulant, and iu Italy there is a 
greater prolusion ol them thau in any other part of the world ; tor in all the 
treat families the diamonds are heir-looms, that cannot be disposed of un- 
ier any circumstances,—thus there is scarcely an BBcient noble family in 
Italy, be they ever so ruined, that does not possess the superb diamonds 
hat have been banded down to them Irom father to son ever since the pol¬ 
ity days of Italian splendour; and on grand occasions, such as the r cep- 
ion ol a cardinal, for instance, when it ts customary to Bhow them all, the 
ipectacle is beyond measure dazzling and magnificent. 

Is the present instance the young novice was actually drooping beneath 
he pile of oiamonds which was heaped upon her. In general, all the rela¬ 
tions and friends of the nun surround her, end Beates are placed for them 
within Ibe balustrade that encloses the altar; hut on this occasion, as it was 
igainst their consent, none of them were present, 

In a few minutes, a seat was placed lor the uunzio, in front of the altar, 
—the sposa was led up,—prayed a moment ata prie Dieu, and then ascend- 
ng the steps, kissed the nuncio’s bend, and knelt belore him. He spoke 
o her in a low voice, asked her questions, which she answered in the same 
one ; and which we understood to be, respecting the sincerity of the vo- 
:ation—its voluntariness—her knowledge of the solemn engagements she 
vas about to take; in short, all the usual catechism ia such cases. 

During this time her friend stood a few paces away lrom her, in the 
tackground. This over, the postulant knelt again before the prie Dien, and 
hen both seated themselves opposite to the altar. After tne other short 
leremonies usual, a monk issued from the sagrestia, and taking his seat at 
he top ot the steps, began the predica. 

I was disappointed at first, for 1 had expected the nnuzio to have preach- 
d, as I had seen the cardinal who officiated at the ve6tizione of Mademoi- 
elte Bolognetti; bat we had no loss,—meno l’onore.—for the monk was 
mo of the most eloquent and celebrated predicatori of Naples, and on this 
wcaaion he did not tall short of his tame. 

The subject was one well calculated for the display of bis ffowery and 
mpassionea style, and be made the most of it. Nothing could be more sin- 
>ular than the predica,—or rather it was not a predica, but the most glow- 
ng of epitbalamiums. He described tbe bliss which awaited la sposa beata, 
the supreme happiness of tbe divine communion, with all the brilliant lux¬ 
uriance of oriental metaphor. His language, too, was of the elevated tone 
ind style of tbe poets, as is always the case in predtche addressed to the 
higher orders in Italy. His poetic diction increased the illusion, aud as he 
spoke of the midnight visits of the diviue spouse, dwelt on the ineffable 
lelighia ol bis baoio d’amore and tbe Tulumts infiorato. aud, as if carried 
iway by tbe irresistible impulse of bis feelings, rushed ou iu a strain of fiery 
lolouring, nil poetry and passion, bat much better adapted to Italian tban 
English. I thought of Torquato recitiug to the beautiful Eleonora d’Esle 
hat exquisite canto of the ‘ Gerusalemme 

‘ Tondo e il ricco odificio, o nel piu chiuso 
Grembo di lui ch’e qnasi centro ul giro, 

Un giardin v'ba, ch’adorno e sovra 1’uso 
Di qnanti pin famosi unqua fioriro,’— 

and all that follows. .Tasso's description o{ the enchanted garden, tbe Nai¬ 
ads and tbeir sports, and last, not least, the scenes between Rinaldo and 
Armida, were scarcely more exaltees. 

* Cogliam d’amor la rosa, amiamo or qnando 
Esser si puolo, riamato atnando,'— 

should have been the text. Yet, unsuitable as it seemed to the place and 
tbe occasion, as a specimen ot eloquence, the predica was unrivalled,—po¬ 
etic, brilliant, eloquent in language, and fertile in imagery. It was well 
worth coming to hear, even had there been no other inducement It lasted 
half an hoar, daring which the sposa, to whom it was ail addressed, kept 
her head bent dowu, and never raised ber eyes. 

At the conclusion she was again led up to the altar, where she knelt on 
the steps utthe nuncio's feet. Two or three priests drew round, one carri¬ 
ed a small silversalver, on which lay scissors with which the nuzziu look and 
cut off the first lock of hair, another presented tbe crown, all glittering with 

tinsel and little coarse artificial flowers. Monsignor C-placed it on 

her head, and then both rose and descended the steps, the monaca holding 
the end of her scopulary, evidently trying with difficulty to keep her crown 
on her head, while she walked with ber eyes cast down, and the whole 
tram preceded by tbe officer with the staff, accompanied by tbe priests, 
traversed the aisle, and went ont of tbe grand portal. 

Tbe entire of that part of the ceremony which takes place iu the church 
was terminated, and all the rest was to be within tbe precincts of the con¬ 
vent. Numbers of the inexperienced followed the procession, to see the 
Dun received at the convent gate by the whole sisterhood, but we, with all 
the cognoscenti. remained, in order to secure a good place at the grating. 
We were spared, however, the unpleasantness of the general rush, for Sig¬ 
nor D——, of the nnnziato , had given us in especial charge to one of the 
friars, who unlocked the door, nod passed us in before any one else was al¬ 
lowed to enter. 

The inferrata was situated immediately behind the grand altar. It 
was of uu uuusual size, much larger and loftier than an ordinary window, 
and the bars were very wide apart. On each side were two projecting but¬ 
tresses of marble, which served us lor seats. Thanks to this we could see 


the interior of tbe convent as well os if we had been inside; a rare piece 
of good fortune, lor in general the inferrale are so small, the bars so close, 
and the crowd so grout, that it 19 scurcoly possible to distinguish more than 
the shadow of a passing veil, or the llumo of a taper. 

The hall into which we gazed, fur it was too grandiose to bo called a 
room, looked very like the Salu Regia of the Vatican. Alter such a com¬ 
parison it is ulmost unnecessary to add that it was very magnificent Fres¬ 
coed lrom floor to roof, the celling wus one mass of superb paintings, which 
were brightly visible by tbe light of several very high windows, openiug, no 
doubt, on the cloisters aud gurdens; the contrast to the comparatively gloo¬ 
my tnbuna of the church, the tombs of tbe kings and queens of Naples 
frowning un each side, with tbeir quaint old sculpture, their recumbent sta¬ 
tues, and massive marble canopies, was striking in the extreme. 

But the iron causello was thrown opeu, and the company poured into the 
enclosure, which was instantly filled tu overflowing. 

Then it was, that we felt grateful to oar conductor, for every one, anxious 
to see, pressed forward, aud loremost came the EuglisU group, forcing their 
way through, till they uciuully got in front of all who were les9 robust, 
and less pushing than themselves. Had we not been already seated, wo 
should certaintly have been driven out like the rest, lor their argumcnlum 
ad hominem, if not persuasive, wus perfectly irresistuhle. 

One by one the nuns began to glide into tbe hall, and glance through at 
the assemblage. The older ones came courageously forward, stared nt us 
through the gratings, exumined our costume from head to foot, with all the 
instinctive curiosity of Eve, and made their remarks sotto voce to each 
other in the dialelto, with a univete which amused me excessively. For 
though I sat next the grate, as a foreigner, they presumed I did uot under¬ 
stand them. 

One after another the ladies who stood ranged behind me were passed 
in review, aud dismissed with alternate exclamations ol 1 0 com' o belts,’ or 
‘ Gesu, Gestt, che bruttu facoia!’ 

’Santa Vergiue che belle donnina!’ said one, pointing oat tbe little 
French Comtesse. 

* O com e carina! come e gentil",' chornssed the rest. 

* E che caro piccenilo! Maria santissima! che angiolillo !” cried an¬ 
other, gazing iu raptures on the child whom the Comtesse held by Ibe 
band, dressed out like a fautoccino, as one often sees little boys in France, 
according to the taste of tbe mamma, in a velvet plaid skirt, a black velvet 
jacket, a crimson scarf bound tound bis waist, while bis lair bair fell iu 
long ringlets over bis shoulders, after the lashion of a petit Saint Jean 
Whether this costume was intended to represent a ‘ vienx clan,’ as Alphonse 
Karr somewhat originally denominates a Scottish cbieftain in one ol his 
novels, or an Albanian Kelpt, or a Calabrese brigand, 1 was at a loss to 
guess, although the gray teavrr hat, with its pointed crown and cock’s feath¬ 
ers, which he held in his hand, seemed to infer the latter. 

' 0 cho bel giovinetto ! che occhi! che carnagione! 

Madonna mia ! cbe caro giovine !’ 

I turned to gaze in the direction of tbeir glances. It wa9 the really 

strikingly handsome countenance of Lord W-, towering literally 

a head and shoulders over every one else, which had elicited those expres¬ 
sions of admiration from two younger nuns, who were peeping timidly out 
of the background. 

‘ Santo Vergine, questi beneditti Inglisi sono angioli veri. What a pity 
they are not Christians!’ continued the delighted sister. 

‘"zitta! zitta, Checchina percarita!’ replied the other more prudently; 
while his lordship rather ungratefully exclaimed to his companion, ‘ All 
antiques, by Jove.’ What a sot of mummies, one would think they had 
all been excavated from Herculaneum.’ 

As if expressly to give a dementi to the ‘ exquisite’s’ words, at that 
moment a young nun glided into the sala, and stood within a few feet of 
us. She was one of the prettiest girls I have ever seen, and to look pretty 
iu a nun’s dress, one must be exquisitely beautiful indeed, for of all cos¬ 
tumes it is the most unbecoming; it will metamorphose a beauty into a 
very ordinary person, and a good-looking face into a perfect fright. Nor 
was that of the sisterhood of Santa Chiara any exception to the rule. 

A coarse dress ot black serge, scarcely taken in at the waist by a black 
girdle, through which was passed a narrow stripe of black cloth, (I lorget 
its name,) which descended from the top to the bottom of the dress, a band 
if white linen covering the forehead, while another encircled the contour 
if the face, and was drawn in tight under the chin, covering the throat, 
md falling in a sort of festooned drapery down to the bosom of the robe ; 
while a white veil of crimped lawn, fioa'ing down to the waist at the back, 
ind a clumsy rosary, with a rude crucifix suspended to it, hanging from 
:he girdle, completed a toilet the most unfavourable to beauty, that ever 
ias been invented. 

Of the fair girl we gazed on, not an atom was visible except the dev¬ 
iate oval ol her face, her feet were hidden by the long narrow skirt, her 
bands completely concealed by the loose, shapeless sleeves that fell over 
them, while not a single lock of hair was suffored to escape from the 
odious white bandages which swathed her head and throat, in pure imi¬ 
tation of a mummy; and yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, she 
ooked lovely, although her beauty was not of an Italian cast, neither 
vas it English, for there is always an expression in the countenance of a 
oreign blonde which renders her unlike an English one, be the rosem- 
ilance ever so powerful. 

Her features were small, delicate, and perfect, her eyes of the purest, 
he most cerulean blue; and the most brilliant carnation of England could 
lot have surpassed the pure white and red of her cheeks. She appeared 
ibout eighteen or nineteen, but was probably several years older, for 
.he unchcquered monotony of a monastic life gives such a tone of naivete 
ind simplicity to the mind, th.it the nuns almost always look younger than 
hey really are, and are generally mere grown up children. Their ignorance 
>f the world, aud of everything beyond the precincts of their convent, is 
nconecivable, and the least ihtng astonishes and amuses them. InNa- 
lies, as elsewhere, they are famed for never having two ideas, their igno- 
•ance and simplicity are proverbial, and the term ‘ Testa di Monacella,’ 
s synonymous with that of—fool. 

Such is tbe effect of titter seclusion from society, to anstriug and unhinge 
llmost all the faculties of the brain and the soul. 

While I compassionated tbe young nun,there wasastir amidst the crowd 
n the rear, and two or three priests, forcing tbeir way through the throng, 
ishered in the nnnzio, who seated himself in the great fuuteuil that was 
placed lor him immediately in front of the inferrata, while the priests 
gathered round him as usual, each striving to be more servicabie, and more 
impresse than his companions, Two of them lifted tbe skirt ol his stole 
over the back of the chair, a third ran in with a crimson cushion, and 

kneeling down arranged it beneath Monsignor C-'s feet, another stuffed 

me in at his back; if it had been the pope, they could hardly have roude 
more ol him; one wonld have thought that his eminence was taking up his 
domicile in that precious arm chair tor the reBl of his days. 

And now the nuns began to crowd into the sala, many gathering round 
the grating, others hurrying to and fro. making preparations, lor the rost of 
the ceremony, while the Abbess, an infirm woman of eighty, came tottering 
in. and was supported by two of the sisters to a lauteuil placed beside the 
inferrata, where she seated herself; after having saluted the nnnzio, who 
leaned forward and addressed her with ' Reverendissima madro, come sta 
dt salute T 

1 Eb non ce male, grazia a Dio 1 1 responded the Madro Badessa, in a 
cracked, tremulous voice, her head shaking, and slipping the beads of tier 
rosary mechanically through her fingers. 

As they exchanged compliments, several nans entered with various tilings 
belonging to tbe monaca, who was rather slow in making her appearance,— 
a delay which did not seem to please the nunzio any mote tbun us; for he 
was evidently uneasy and impatient. Rather a fresh breeze blew through 
the grating. We found it very agreeable; but his eminence, with the usual 
aalional dread of draughts and raffreddature, evidently thought it would be 
his death; and I could overhear all his whispered complaints and lamenta¬ 
tions to his attendants, some of them very uncanonical too. 

‘Chediavolo di ventol—Da dove vtene!—Where does it come from 1 ’ 
Sara la morte mia! Io von ei resisto!—I cannot understand it.—Her Uac- 
co! mi attraver>u le mtdolla!—It goes through the marrow of my bones!— 
How slow they are!—Benedetta la monaca! will Bhe never come !’—and n 
hundred other exclamations of the same kind. 

His entourage was all in dismay. The priests whispered amongst them¬ 
selves, and then supplicated the nuns to shut all the windows, to close all 
the doors, to exclude every breath of fresh air; tbe nans whispered to each 
other, and seemed all in consternation But it waslabour in vain; still the 

wind blew, and still VI onsignor C-groaned, and lamented himselt like n 

man on the rack. At lust his fears got the better of his politeness, and he 
implored tbe reverendissima madre to have the veto molesto excluded if she 
did not wish to have his deuth to answer for. 

* Stia sicuro. stia sicuro! em'uenza!' replied tbe badessa, hobbling out ol 
the room much more rapidly than she hud entered it. 

Great was the confusion inside; there was a noise of shotting dtors, dol¬ 
ing shutters, and letting down blinds; but it was cotrnne si foil chantaii 
—tne wind was notto be baffled. 

‘ Che razza di diavoleria 1 lstela aflrettare 1—make her hurry herself. ] 
won’t stay any longer,’ muttered his eminence in despair. 

The nuns teemed half driven out ni their wits. Some rushed out, car¬ 
rying away the different portions ol the diess which were to have been put 


on the novice belore the gate, as is customary; while two ol ihe priest-, in¬ 
spired wiili n bright idea, held up one ol (lie vestments brloie die nuneio's 
fuce, another cdirird on a negcoiulion with some ol ihe novices through 
theinlerrato. Never was there such huriying to and liu, such agitation ; 
the whole community was sotto supra At last one ot li.o nuns came lot- 
ward with clasped hands, and the most deprecative look imaginable, und ex - 
claimed. 

1 Monsignore ! sia jrersuaso, e tutlo ermeticamente serrato, everything is 
shut. 

‘ Ah ! per Bacco 1 noncisto, sono tutto sudato. Mi piglio un maianno! 
Mi ptgiio la morte ! 1 shall catch my death!’ exclaimed the patient, rising 
in desperation. ‘ I shall go and wail in the parlutorio till she is ready.’ 

And Monsignor C-scrambled out ol the crowd, luliowed by his whole 

train. 

At length the monaca returned, and the ceremony proceeded. The mono- 

knelt behind tbe inferrata, to which Monsignor C-drew close She 

spoke in such u low indistinct murmur, that I could uot catch the words. I 
should huve supposed that she was repeating the vows, bad I not known 
that they are never pronounced—-at least tbe solemn ones,—till the proles- 
sione. The nunzio read prayers, to which she responded; but all was us 
hurried and as rapid as possible. 

The monaca had already exchanged her bridal-dress for the dark habit of 
the order; but as yet the luxuriant tresses ot her hair wero uncut and un¬ 
covered. 

At the conclusion of the prayers she was led back to a prie Dien, on 
which she knelt, while n nun stood on each side. Ono held the veil and 
the linen head-dress, while the other cut oil' her hair close to the head. 
This always struck me us the most puiufal part ot the ceremony; and even 
tbe young novice, indifferent and unconcerned as she had till then appear¬ 
ed, turned ghastly pale as the long locks fell uround her on tbe ground. 
Next tbe bund which covers the forehead was fastened tound the head; 
then the drapery which encircles the lace and threat was bound under the 
chin, aud pinned on the crown of tho head, then something else,—then the 
veil; and, last of all, the tinsel crown was artistically poised on tbe top of 
all, uud fustened un with long pins by Ihe attendant nuns. I n an instant 
more the ceremony was ended, a 'ighled taper was placed iu the novice’s 
hand, aud she wns led into the interior of tho convent, the whole train of 
nuns followiug iu procession as belore. 

. The reltgious/unzionc was over; but the best, at least the most aiuus- 
ing, part to the more blase portion of the spectators was still to come. 
The crowd powered out of the vancello; and we, accompanied by theDuca 
di R-and Prince S-, followed the stream out of the church, leav¬ 

ing the tmiisio busily employed in discarding his borrowed plumes. Tra¬ 
versing the court, we entered an oblong room, where hall the company 
were already assembled. Here none but the especially invited were ud"- 
mitted At one end it opened on the vestibule, and st ihe other into the 
convent, it was not the parlalorio, as I had expected; for, instead of the 
usual infirratc , the folding doors of the convent were thrown open, and a 
long table placed across tne threshold was the only barrier that separated 
us from the nuns, whom we now saw to great advantage; lor they all 
crowded round tho door, and looked out on us with quite as much interest 
and curiosity as that with which we gazed on them. 

The table was laid out with piles of cakes on silver salvers, sweetmeats, 
preserves, bonbons, and all the endless variety of confections, for the lubri¬ 
cation ot which ihe nuns in Italy are always so famed. On one side sat 
the nunzio . who hud resumed his own costume of violet silk, his calotte un 
his head, and a gold chain with its handsome plain gold cress suspended 
from his nock. Ail those good things had been prepared for his espcrul 
consumption ; while opposite to him was placed the novice, on the inside 
of that latal threshold which she was never again to cross, her crown on 
her head, and her rosary in his hand. She looked very much flushed and 
excited, talked with much more animation than I had supposed her capa¬ 
ble of, and laughed long and repeatedly at the nuncio's jests, who con¬ 
versed with her in a good-humoured, rather jocular style, while he alur- 
naiely either sipped an ice or swallowed a benbon. 

Beyond her sat the abbess and the under prioress, while one half of the 
nuns were rushing backwards and forwards superintending the arrange¬ 
ment ot tiie ices and cakes, or hurrying on the suorc converse who carried 
the trays, and handed them across the table to the domestics, who in their 
turn dispensed them amidst the company. The rest of the nuns, who 
were not actively employed, came forward to gaze at us, one after the 
other, so that we saw the entire community by turns, and amongst them 
we had again the pleasure of contemplating the beautiful young nun 1 had 
so much admired. She and one other were the only two of the sisterhood 
who could lay any claim to beauty. Tho otiiers had all that pale, faff 
care-worn look, and the singularly melancholy, listless expression, pecu¬ 
liar to almost all the nuns 1 have ever seen. But for the moment they 
were a little more animated; for a monacazione is one of the few gain 
scenes which break in upon their sepulchred existence from time to tune, 
to revive them lor a moment, and renew thuir intercourse with life. 

This was a complete morning soiree, in which all was done on the most 
liberal and handsome scale, nothing could be more recherche, or more pi o- 
fuso, than the refreshments that were handed round every instant; icon, 
jellies, creams, cakes, bonbon-, every imaginable species of sweetmeat 
was there, in a ityle that would have shamed many a ball room. To my 
astonishment, there was even punch a la Romaine, a fact which went far 
to prove to me that the nuns were much less ignorant of the ways of the 
world than 1 had imagined. 

The reunion was now all vivacity and animation, the society had amal¬ 
gamated, the ladies apparently determined to make up for the silence ot 
the preceding two hours, laughed, and sipped ices, and chattered with 
inimitable rapidity: the cavalicri on their part were all gallantry and at¬ 
tention, while two or three went round the circle, presenting everyone 
with a little brochure of complimentary verses addressed to the nun, which 
had been as usual composed and printed for the occasion; I glanced over 
them, and saw that they were in the same strain as the predica, a recapi¬ 
tulation of the Epithal miurn, in rhyme. Suddenly the usual cannonade 
of petards was fired off. before the convent gates, stunning us, like a parit ot 
artillery, filling the whole room with smoke, and silencing every one, and 
everything, for the moment; but it was only for a moment, for no sooner 
was it over when the noise of tongues and glas-es began again. It was- 
nearly one o’clock, and no one seemed disposed to move till the nuncio s- 
equipage drove up to the steps, when he rose, and as ihe sposa stooped to 
kiss his land, he presented her with a beautiful silver crucifix which he 
requested her to keep as a memoria, and then he bid adieu to the abbess, 
and the rest. 

Monsjgnor C-’s departure was the signal for the general departme. 

The Priicipessa di Bisignano came next, paid her compliments to the 
nun, and gave iter the parting embrace. All the company followed m 
succession. I too went up like the rest, and paitl my devoirs to the sposa 
elect, beginning with the indispensable ‘mi ral/egro,’ One by one the 
different equipages were announced, and the company retired, till we in 
turn entered our carriage and drove oil; and nothing remained to us of 
the novil and interesting spectacle we bad just witnessed, except its m- 
effacealtc remembrance. Leom 
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the catchpenny “ revelations” of scandals 
which attract the public. These are, 
among women, rare exceptions, and even 
this is surprising if we think of the power 
vested in the Superior. The authority of 
a head of a religious house is, like episco¬ 
pal authority, based on the decisions of 
councils and approved by the Pope. At 
one time it was absolute, and an abbess 
might put a nun to death. The power of 
death has never been taken from a Supe¬ 
rior by enactment, but society has ren¬ 
dered it dangerous to indnlge it. It is re¬ 
sorted to by'other means, as in the recent 
case of the Polish nun. A Superior can 
flog a nun even to drawing blood; she 
can confine her on bread and water; she 
can keep her without clothing; she can 
torture her mildly by compelling her to 
swallow nauseous substances, putting 
reptiles and vermin in her room, forcing 
her to wear hair garments of rough and 
prickly texture, branding her with hot 
irons, and compelling her to make the 
sign ot the cross on a filthy floor with her 
tongue till it is traced in blood. These 
and many other such powers are vested 
in the Superiors of convents in Rome, 
where there is no appeal. They are more 
or less employed to coerce young and ar¬ 
dent spirits. In Rome, the youngest 
daughter of every noble house is compell¬ 
ed to become a nun. Her father or broth¬ 
er cannot give a dowry sufficient for her 
to wed a person of her own station. But 
this dowry entitles her, small as it is, to a 
place in a convent. Generally, being 
forced into repugnant vows she evades 
them all she can. Her rank preserves 
her from gross outrage, but her spirit is 
broken by a process no less sure. She Is 
ma le the scavenger of the household. 
The sisters are encouraged to heap indig¬ 
nities upon her by way of breaking her 
will. At chapter they tell all they can to 
her disparagement while she kneels in the 
middle of the room and receives penance. 
She wears the oldest clothes and goes 
bare footed. If visitors call she is said to 
be in retreat, and is not allowed to see 
them. All sorts of loathsome wounds are 
reserved for her to dress. She is denied all 
sorts of recreation, and if there is any¬ 
thing she particularly dislikes, she is com¬ 
pelled to eat or do it. It ends in making 
her spiritless. At first she is rebellious, 
but starvation tames her. Want of sleep 
is also a great reducer of mental vigor. 
I have seen a nun like this fall asleep in 
the confessioroilfrom absolute prostration. 
In every convent there is the bully of the 
Superior, generally a lay sister promoted 
over the choir sisters, and a person of 
coarse and vulgar mind. She has her 
spies who fear her. Gineral distrust is 


LIFE Ilf If UNNER1ES. 

Rev. Dr. Keatinge, himself formerly a 
Catholic ecclesiastic, has furnished the 
Christian Union a long paper concerning 
nans and nunneries, giving facts of which 
he has personal knowledge. As an in¬ 
side and reliable view they are very val¬ 
uable. We condense these paragraphs 
from Dr. Keatinge’s article: 

The philosophy of conventual life is 
very little understood. Now aud then, 
we hear of a young and beautiful woman 
abandoning the world, and it shocks all 
our preconceptions about the matter. For 
the general idea is, that a woman to be¬ 
come a nun must be either violently 
crossed in love, or crazed with care, or a 
sound old maid disgusted with the unreali¬ 
ty and hollowness of life. Let us be can¬ 
did and admit, that, although each and all 
these causes conduce to the conventual 
life, there is yet another and higher than 
all. In this age of materiulism and skep¬ 
ticism, there are, nevi rthelcss, millions 
who esteem devotion to God and com¬ 
plete obedience to his bivino behests the 
true science of living ; and among these 
are some whose anxieties in this direction 
are special. Salvation is not an easy 
matter. If it requires the unremitting 
application of a life to excel in any wot Id¬ 
ly science or business, how much more 
consecration of the entire self is necessa¬ 
ry to acquire the science of the saints I 
These are some of the motives which 
have been admitted to me. An l, more 
than this, some renounce the world from 
ardentloveto God. Let good Ctiristianswh > 
read this and think they have more light 
acknowledge that the soul in which there 
is implanted a high appreciation ot the 
love of Jesus, and a burning desire to do 
all for IBs sake, and to show an answer¬ 
ing passion, is decidedly of a heavenly 
ordei. So the loving disciple St. John, 
less eloquent than St. Paul, less zealous 
than St. Peter, stands pre eminent in gos¬ 
pel story. The nun who, like St. Theresa, 
feels this sentiment, 

“O Love. I give myself to Tbee, 

Ttauia ever, only T&ino to be.” 
whatever alloy mingles with her devo¬ 
tion, must command the esteem of all 
who are not absolutely unbelievers in the 
possibility of human goodness. 

The total crushing-out of all natural in¬ 
stincts is the lirst principle of conventual 
life. If they are virtuous and innocent— 
say a love of music, flowers, and children 
—their immolation is an act of self-denial. 
If they arc capable of perversion, u since 
noblest things find vilest using,” it is a 
duty. All humanity is self-willed because 
proud and conceited. It is tho hardest 
possible thing to obey—yes, even to obey 
where love dictates the command—else 
why do we ever disobey God ? To re¬ 
nounce the will is, therefore, the second 
principle of conventual life. The Superior 
is the one will of the convent. Her com¬ 
mands are as sacred as God's. Covetous¬ 
ness is ingrained in every heart; aud to 
tho3e who mortify this tendency there is 
a higher iorm of it, which we dignify with 
a better name, but which St. Paul calls 
covetousness. “ Covet earnestly the best 
gifts.” A man covets the esteem of pure 
and good men, the love of wife and chil¬ 
dren, etc.—all which are consistent with 
true piety. These the nun must re¬ 
nounce. 

A mother’s lovo is a sweet strain of mu¬ 
sic underlying the harsh discords of life, 
the one green spot in a life of sin which 
the hot breath of temptation liasnot with¬ 
ered. But the nun who is true to the con¬ 
ventual rule must renounce it Ifthereare 
fair and beauteous things, angel foot¬ 
prints on the world, that suggest homo 
and endearing memories—a book, a strain 
of music, certain flowers, a picture, a 
poem may do this—she must eradicate 
them from her soul. Eyes framed to make 
a summer of joy by the light of their own 
loveliness must leara the coarse details of 
household drudgery. Natures instinc¬ 
tively delicate and shrinking must grow 
fatnili ir with the horribly and loathsome. 
Life, that in the glow of youthtul hope 
looked fair asa summer laudscape.must be 
loathed and hated as the existence of a 
prisoner. The one hope supplanting every 
other, a lone star in a night of cheerless 
desolation, is the hope of heaven. 

Tho misery of present existence robs 
death of terror, or the glory of anticipat¬ 
ed heaven swallows up the shadow of the 
tomb. Let no one think this is in the least 
imaginary or exaggerated. It is far below 
the reality, and only attempts slight anal¬ 
ysis of this psychological anomaly. It 
will suffice to convey the i stimate of a 
nun formed by ouo who has heard her 
confessions. For let mo take this oppor¬ 
tunity of saying that, while on Biblical, 
pbib sophical. and experimental grounds 
I wholly dissent from the monasti; ideal, 
there is little, it any, ground for 


the feeling aimed at. No one nun trusts 
another, and love is unknown. Even the 
affection which two women perfectly un¬ 
related will sometimes cultivate in the 
world is here unknown. Too much kind¬ 
ness and civility of one nun to another is 
held to be suspicious. 

In the year 1867 we were present at 
the reception of a daughter of an ancient 
Roman house destined, whether by choice 
or parental determination, to the little 
known order of nuns, commonly called in 
Rome, The Buried Alive, Of course this 
does not mean physical interment. Let us 
explain what it does mean. Thebuilding 
occupied by these ladies is “a strict en¬ 
closure.” That bare-footed Clares is also 
such, but not in this sense. A strict en¬ 
closure means that the nuns do not go out 
into the world, but are not denied all in 
tercourse with it. ;It is a walled building, 
partly antique, partly modern. Its inte¬ 
rior I only know from the description 
of the Confessor of the Order. It has a 
small garden wherein grow the vegeta¬ 
bles that serve for food to the sisters. A 
well supplies their only drink—water. 
Tha convent is divided into two compart¬ 
ments ; the first is for the dying, who cor¬ 
respond to the novices of other orders, 
except that, whether they are sati~fled oi 
otherwise, they cannot depart. They are 
here initiated into the severity of living 
and austerity of penance, whose full ac¬ 
quirement fits them for the second com¬ 
partments, the dead. Once with thepor- 
t-il over which is inscribed, “ We are bu¬ 
ried with Christ," there is no past nor fu¬ 
ture for the nun this side of the grave, 
but that which lies within the walls’ Her 
habit is black, the light of day is excluded 
and, if true to her vocation, she hastens 
to die by penances that abridge life as 
surely as poisons. She ceases to belong 
to the world as much 9S if her requiem 
bad been really said and not in semblance. 
Family and friends see her face no more, 
nor know when her last breath goes forth 
or her remains are buried. The priest 
who hears her confession does not see 
her. She receives the eucharist through 
a small hole large enough for a mouth. 
The bishop who was my informant told 
me that thenunsgenerally die withoutex- 
treme unction, as no priest could adminis¬ 
ter it They never speak to each other ex¬ 
cept through the Superior. They dig 
their own graves and fill them up each 
thirty-first of December, placing in them 
a record of something to which they have 
learned to die that year. They scourge 
themselvcB, fast whole days together, ha¬ 
bitually eating hut one meal daily of veg¬ 
etables, without salt or other condiment, 
dry bread and water. They lie on beds 
of ashes and never disrobe. For the very 
few dealings they have with the world, a 
solitary lay sister is kept who conducts 
business in this way. A circular wheel 
is fixed in the convent wall, divided into 
two halves. It works m a pivot. A per¬ 
son outside the wall wishing to convey a 
parcel or message to the inside, rings a 
bell, and, placing it in the half of the 
wheel outside, waits for his answer. On 
hearing the bell the lay sister turns the 
wheel (it cannot move without her), and 
the outside comes inside. The answer is 
then placed in it, and the wheel turned 
again, so that without seeing or hearing 
anyone, communication may take place. 
The sisters never see this lay sister, who 
lives outside their enclosure in a cell 
near her wheel, to which, like Ixiou, she 
seems chained. When death .comes in 
reality, the sister is taken to the chapel 
and laid upon her bier. The office tor 
the dead is then chanted, and while the 
awful Be prrfundis breaks on her ear, she 
dies! In her habit as she lived.they bury 
her, regretting her happiness in going 
hence. It is probable they do not live 
more than ten years, but as it requires a 
special dispensation from the Pope to 
penetrate inside the wail to the Superior, 
no one knows exactly. 

The nuns of the ’ Sacred Heart and 
L'rsulines are generally devoted to edu¬ 
cation. Their system begins by gaining 
a thorough mastery oyer the girl. This 
is done by a specie^ of mock confession 
in which the Superior of the house does 
all but give absolution. The complete 
knowledge of the girl’s heart, its passions; 
tendencies, etc., is the foundation of au¬ 
thority. She is valued by her religious 
behavior, and becomes a favorite in pro¬ 
portion to her ability to tell tales. In all 
these schools the Superior’s favorites are 
shunned. The education imparted is 
purely ornamental. The sciences,even such 
common ones as grammar and geography, 
are frequently only taught in the rudi¬ 
ments. The priests set the example of 
complete ignorance of general learning. 

Have you a writer named Shakespeare!” 
was a question asked me by a great the¬ 
ologian more than seventy years of age. 
One very peculiar element of these 
schools is the attempt of the nuns to 
make the girls like themselves. A nun 
must cultivate a proper horror of the 
other sex. She must never look one in 
the face, never allude to one (priests ex¬ 
cepted) in conversation, never by any 
chance speak to one al»ne. In talking 
even to a physician the requisite distance 
of three yards must be kept between 
them. This may all be very well for 
ladies vowed to celibacy, but it is un¬ 
reasonable to indoctrinate girls who are 
destined to be married with such views. 
Cons quently they become demure little 
hypocrites. 

The ceremony of degrading a nun 
is singular. She is taken to the 
chapel and kneels before the altar. Here 


a list of her misdeeds are read over to 
her, and she is asked whether in her 
opinion she considers herself deserving 
of degradation. Then the bishop solemn¬ 
ly absolves her from her vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, for which pur¬ 
pose he receives special dispensations 
from Rome. In token of this he takes 
the ring off the marriage finger, placed 
there at profession in token of the union 
of the nun with Christ as his spiritual 
bride. Sometimes the nun is really de¬ 
sirous of remaining, and tries hard to 
keep the ring, believing with fond super¬ 
stition that if she can but keep it, she 
will still be a nun. On one such occas¬ 
ion, the nun in question positively fought 
and struck the priests and bishops, until 
one very gentle shepherd exclaimed cade 
retro ! and hit her a blow in the chest 
while he seized her hand, and failing to 
get the riDg off easily, applied his teeth to 
the task. The nun sank down in tears, 
seemingly prostrated by the loss. Then 
her veil waB taken off, and her face un¬ 
covered, revealing the shaven head. 
Ashes were sprinkled on her and she was 
exhorted to amend. The final ceremony 
is omitted in England from l'ear of an ac¬ 
tion for assault and battery. The ci-de¬ 
vant nun is conveyed to the gate of the 
convent and kicked out. 

The reader will judge from this article 
that our opinion of Superiors is rather 
low. It is well formed. A Superior rises 
to power by trickery as a rule, or from 
cunning and hypocrisy. Ability to get 
money from the public is a great recom 
mendation. The system is to blame. 
Where the one in power enjoys exemp¬ 
tion from all kinds of privations and mis¬ 
eries, it is natural that the office should 
bo eagerly coveted. No sooner do they 
get the office than they use it to indulge 
malicious remembrances of former inju¬ 
ries received in tbeir subordiflate state. 
They have been known to go through 
horrible torments themselves in order to 
inflict them on the whole community. 
For though the rule is binding on the 
Superior as well as the community, the 
interpretation of it is left to discretion. 
Thus, she may allow a nun to retain 
whatever she chooses consistent with her 
vow of poverty. A lock of hair of a dead 
mother has been taken from one as sin¬ 
ful, while another has been allowed visits 
from all who came. 

It is pleasant to turn from the dark 
side of this picture. And we might have 
made it still darker by a bare narration 
of other facts and citation of documents. 
Sufficient has been said to show that con¬ 
ventual life is unnatural and its best 
specimens are so despite the system. 
Where the Sister of Charity is found in 
filthy, squalid lanes and streets soothing 
the dying, feeding the hungry, nursing 
the abandoned child, teaching the inlant 
lips to pray; or braving the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, standing firm 
where all have fled, faciDg death in his 
most loathsome form, vice in its hideous 
revelry, despair in its wail of agony— 
there is a true woman rising to heroism 
by the transforming might of the love of 
Jesus. She who has a hungering for love 
that can never be satisfied,' for whom no 
children impatient wait, and whose be¬ 
nign presence blesses no home—unselfish, 
uncalculating does hfer Savior’s work, 
looking only"for His smile. Monachism 
does not produce this spirit. It has been 
seen in Protestants too. How many 
brave women faced death in the battle 
field, in the thickest carnage of the fight, 
it\ most awful dangers, to bring conso¬ 
lation and help to the defenders of our 
altars aud homes 1 It is the same motive 
power—the all-constraining love of Jesus. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF THE URSULINES. 

GREAT and long desired work was brought to a 
happy conclusion when on November 28, 1900, 
the Holy Father gave his formal approbation to 
the work of unifying the Ursuline communities 
of the entire world. The new organization will 
be known as the “Canonically United Ursulines.” 

The Ursulines as a religious foundation are three hundred 
and sixty-five years old. St. Angela Merici is their founder. 
They date from that period of religious activity immediately 
before the Council of Trent, when Italy particularly was stir¬ 
ring with evidences of awakened life. The peculiarities of 
their organization placed them largely under the authority of 
the bishops, and made the various houses self-governing. They 
assumed as their special vocation the education of young girls, 
and many of the communities added a fourth vow to that 
effect. They were the first to cross the Atlantic, and in the 
very year (1639) that John Harvard started the small school 
which ultimately became the great Harvard University, Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation was gathering about her at Quebec 
the daughters of the French settlers as well as the maidens of 
the Indian tribes Later on the Ursulines came to Massachu- 
setts, but the spoliation and burning of their convent at 
Charlestown is not the proudest chapter in the history of New 
England. There are now in this country twenty four com¬ 
munities with 998 nuns, teaching over 10.000 pupils. In the 
entire world there are over 11,000 Ursulines. Two thousand 
nuns wearing the Ursuline habit and following the rule were 
represented in the first chapter held in Rome last November, 
but since the formal approbation of the Holy See many more 
communities have identified themselves with the newly consoli- 
dated order. 

This great work of unification has not been brought about 
without meeting with many difficulties, but the whole matter 
has been handled with such tact, as well as consideration for 
the immemorial customs of venerable institutes, that the most 
harmonious relations have resulted.' When the Holy Father 
blessed the work he reserved to himself the privilege of rati- 
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fying the choice of officers by the general chapter. The dele, 
gates chosen by the various houses met in Rome on November 
15. There were nine nuns there from America. The chapter 
was opened by a discourse from Cardinal Satolli, who was 
selected for this honor by the Holy Father on account of his 
ecclesiastical relations with the Ursuline Community in Rome. 
He said to the assembled mothers that it is the desire of the 
Holy Father to unify, as far as opportunity offers, the various 
separated branches of the different religious orders. After 
passing some compliments to the Ursulines on account of the 
many illustrious members who have left a name for learning 
and sanctity, he said: “ It is with full knowledge that I speak 
of your order, having closely observed it in America during 
my apostolic mission to that country. I wish to salute here, 
in the person of their representatives, the houses I know so 
well there, one of which (Galveston) has recently experienced 
a most unforeseen and most terrible disaster. It is in America 
I first learned to know, to appreciate, and to love the Ursu- 
lines, as it is there also that I understood from daily example 
the immense strength for good even the least things acquire 
when vivified by the all-powerful principle of unity. 

“ By such study and experience I was prepared to enter in¬ 
to the relations with your order which have been assigned me 
by the Holy Father. Named protector of the group of Rome, 
Blois, and Calvi, I penetrated into the interior of your spirit, 
and, to the glory of these three houses, I wish to say here 
that in the living mirror they afforded me of your abnegation, 
your devotedness to the church and to souls—in a word, of all 
virtues, the esteem which I had already conceived for your 
holy order has grown beyond all power of expression, and 
with this esteem has grown likewise my affection. 

“ But while I contemplated in spirit, on account of the ex- 
amples I had constantly before me, the marvellous strength of 
supernatural life hidden away in your cloisters, I deplored that 
this power for good was scattered, without cohesion and with¬ 
out mutual understanding or agreement. Remembering what 
I had seen in America in the order of secular affairs, I said 
to myself: ‘What could not religious souls of this calibre 
effect if, thanks to unity of direction, they knew how to con¬ 
centrate their powers and harmonize their efforts!’ 

“ At this point the Pope spoke. With what joy did I make 
myself the interpreter of his wishes! I said, if you remember, 
that I hoped and almost felt certain the century would not 
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die ere it had witnessed the unification of your glorious order. 
At the very moment it is approaching its decline you are 
here assembled to lay the foundation of this much desired 
union. It is a difficult undertaking, but in nowise above jour 
intelligence, your good will, and your spirit of abnegation; 
especially is it not above divine grace. 

“ It is God who wishes this work, and everywhere his finger 
is seen amid the many trials it has had to undergo; these 
trials have only imprinted thereon the divine seal of the cross. 
It will be thus until the end; that is to say, until the entire 
order has joined you in a perfect unity. It may be that neither 
you nor I shall witness this happy event, but you, Reverend 
Mothers, will have had the glory of giving this first impulse 
to God’s work. Your names will be engraved in golden letters 
in the annals of your order; and what is infinitely better, they 
will be inscribed in that Book wherein is written for all eternity 
the things done here below for the love of God and for his 
greater glory. 

“ To the work then, Reverend Mothers, under the direction 
of two men of science and of tested prudence, viz., Monseigneur 
Albert Battandier, protonotary apostolic—one of the most 
eminent consultors of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
of Regulars—and of Rev. Father Joseph Lemius, general 
treasurer of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate as vice-president. 
Monseigneur Battandier, as president of the assembly, is fully 
and canonically empowered to direct the order and method of 
the sessions, and while from afar I watch over the progress of 
your labors I will beg our Lord, Reverend Mothers, through the 
intercession of his holy Mother and your patron saints, espe¬ 
cially Sts. Ursula and Angela Merici, to bless you and shower 
upon you the light of his Holy Spirit.” 

The chapter proceeded under the presidency of Monseigneur 
Albert Battandier. The largest liberty of thought and freedom 
- of expression were permitted under the rules laid down for the 
guidance of the chapter, and when it came to the election the 
triply sealed envelopes containing the choice of each delegate 
were sent to Cardinal Gotti, to be laid before the Holy Father 
for papal sanction. The result of the election was read aloud: 
Rev. Mother St. Julien, of Blois, was elected Mother-General; 
Mother Ignatius, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, First Assistant; 
Mother Angela, of the United States of America, Second 
Assistant; Mother Stanislaus, of Aix-en-Provence, Secretary 
and Third Assistant; Mother Maria Pia, of Saluzzo in Italy, 
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Fourth Assistant; Mother St. Sacramento, of Bazas, General 
Treasurer. 

By the election the new generalate is fully established. 
Still, the details of creating provinces, erecting houses of study 
and novitiates, have been left to the future. The chapter, 
however, took care to fix the scheme of organization in the 
nineteen articles which have now the force of law. Many of 
the communities which were not represented at the chapter 
have since accepted the Constitution as approved in this first 
chapter. The Holy Father was so solicitous that all should 
be amalgamated that he himself designated the manner in 
which aggregations may be made. 

Previous to the unification there were eleven congregations 
in the order, differing more or less in the details of their man- 
ner of carrying out their vocation as a teaching order. Four 
of these congregations, viz.: Paris, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
Lyons, were very numerous, and the two first were particularly 
illustrious by the importance of their houses, the number of 
their subjects, among whom were to be found women of the 
noblest rank and even of blood royal, and by their history 
and vicissitudes. Paris antedates Bordeaux in papal approba- 
tion by six years. 

When it became evident that the old Monastery of Via 
Vittoria in Rome was doomed, and when the work of spolia¬ 
tion had begun, a very eminent French house, that of Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand, generously offered to go to their assistance, 
with money and subjects; but as the Roman sisters were of 
the congregation of Bordeaux, they appealed to those of Blois, 
who generously responded. Again the Paris branch, in the 
person of Clermont Ferrand, asked for co operation in the good 
work; but their generous offers were declined and Blois took 
the house under its protection. 

About two years ago Mother St. Julien, of Blois, congre¬ 
gation of Bordeaux, finding that her position with regard to 
the Italian houses was uncanonical, applied to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars for necessary enlightenment 
and legislation. His Eminence Cardinal Satolli was appointed 
Cardinal Protector, and in an interview he had with the Pope 
His Holiness expressed a strong desire for the unification of 
the whole order. The cardinal designated Mother St. Julien 
to make known this wish of the Holy Father to all the Ursu- 
lines of the world. This she did without delay, by means of a 
circular setting forth the great advantages to arise therefrom, 
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and the rectifying of many uncanonical things that during 
the lapse of three centuries had crept into the very best and 
most conservative houses of the order; a state of things not 
even suspected to exist in many cases. 

The response to this circular was of such a nature that eight 
months later an official letter was transmitted by the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars to all bishopshaving Ursulines 
in their respective dioceses, directing them to ascertain by secret 
bdlot the desires of the Ursulines on the subject. In many houses 
there was complete unanimity of opinion; in others, a large 
preponderance of those favoring it, and in all, practically, a 
desire for some kind of modification of existing things. The 
response to this appeal was of such a nature that the Holy 
Father commissioned his Eminence Cardinal Satolli to make 
known to all houses that had unanimously adhered, with appro 
bition of their bishops, that he would b: much gratified by 
their sending their superiors or delegates to a general assem¬ 
bly to be held in Rome during the holy year. 

Again Mother St. Julien, who had spoken on the subject 
with the Holy Father several times, in private audiences, was 
commissioned by the cardinal to send out the invitations to 
the above-designated communities. As she could not transcend 
her instructions, many who would willingly have gone to 
Rome received no invitation, although they would have been 
welcomed as spectators, but not as partakers in the capitular 
assemblies. This was clearly shown by a cablegram sent by 
Cardinal Satolli, in the Pope’s name, to the Ursuline convent 
of Springfield, Ill., in which he stated that while other com¬ 
munities which had not adhered would be welcome, they, the 
Springfield nuns, were obliged to be represented as coming 
under the head of those indicated by the Pope's words. The 
Holy Father was greatly pleased with the result of the general 
chapter, and spoke in heartfelt praise of their obedience to his 
wish to the Ursulines who were honored with a private audi- 
ence in the hall of Clement VIII. in the Vatican, December 
;, at 12:30 P. M. 

Several modifications were made in the schema at the sug¬ 
gestion of the American nuns. While perhaps the conditions 
of this country were less understood than those of Europe, 
there was evident a strong desire for enlightenment and full 
understanding of its needs on the part of the presiding and 
directing ecclesiastics, and a great readiness to concede any 
point that would render the order more efficient in its work. 
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The work of parochial schools will not be interfered with. 
The cloister will not be enforced wherever it does not already 
exist or where it would hamper the higher duty of a teaching 
order. Practically it is done away with in the United States; 
and while the spirit of cloister is encouraged, its exterior sym¬ 
bolism of grates, etc., is no longer desired in our country. 
The church does not wish the Ursulines to lose the vast moral 
support their dependence on bishops gave them, and therefore, 
while Rome takes to itself several privileges which formerly 
belonged to the bishops, it legislates that many things must 
still be done “intelligentia episcopi." Subjects cannot be 
transferred at the will of superiors alone; houses remain inde¬ 
pendent in money matters, only a small tax on net profits 
being asked to support general and provincial officers. The 
lay-sister question under American conditions was satisfactorily 
arranged; in a word, a great order, consisting of totally inde¬ 
pendent houses, of eleven different congregations, has been 
merged into one great homogeneous whole, as a generalate, 
while retaining many of their former customs and privileges, 
and this has been done with a unanimity, sweetness, and 
celerity which appear simply marvellous. 

The harmonious outcome of this great work is due largely 
to the tactful way in which the assembly was presidrd over. 
Equal to the sagacity of Monseigneur Battandier was the broad, 
sweet, and conciliating spirit of Father Lemius, the treasurer 
general of the Oblates. The sermon that he preached at the 
outset produced such a profound impression on all present that 
its spirit seemed to pervade every gathering, and to animate 
the discussion of every question. It is to this sermon as much 
as to any other one thing that is due the happy result. We 
print the sermon in its entirety in the appendix of this issue 
of the magazine. 
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THE URSULINE NUNS AND A NORMAL COLLEGE. 

BY ISABEL ALLARDYCE. 

N the year 1730 a prominent citizen of Lille, 
France, wrote in his memoirs: “The Ursuline 
nuns are held in great esteem here on account 
of the excellent education they give to young 
girls, particularly in religious instruction and fir.e 
needlework.” The reputation so justly earned has in nowise 
diminished in our own day; on the contrary, the sisters of St. 
Ursula have always advanced with the times, and their latest 
innovation, the founding of a Normal College for the instruc¬ 
tion of their novices in the higher branches of the arts and 
sciences, proves that they do not mean their pupils to be in 
any way behind those who attend the most advanced secular 
colleges. 

St. Angela Merici, when she drew up the rules for her in¬ 
stitution, inserted a clause to the effect that the members 
should always conform to the exigencies of lime and place, 
and make the changes that differences of situation might re¬ 
quire. This clause was specially approved by Pope Paul III. 
in the bull which he published in 1544, and that it was worthy 
of the notice and approbation it then received has been proved 
by the effect it has since had upon the progress and work of 
the order. 

The first community of Ursulines was founded by St. 
Angela Merici in Brescia, her native place, in 1537, and the 
same year she established another house at Rome. The mem¬ 
bers at first made no vows, but consecrated themselves entirely 
to the gratuitous education of children, visiting the poorest 
parts of the city daily, teaching them in their own homes, and 
giving young girls a means of livelihood by a thorough train¬ 
ing in the various branches of needlework. This community 
was known as the Company of St. Ursula until 1572, when 
Pope Gregory XII., at the earnest solicitation of St. Charles 
Borromeo, raised it to the dignity of a religious order under 
the rule of St. Augustine. A convent was established at 
Milan under the personal direction of the saint, the vows of 
religion were taken, and instead of going out to teach, the 
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children were assembled in the convent. The fame of the 
Virgin of Brescia spread throughout Italy, traversed the Alps, 
and penetrated into France, where communities were so rapidly 
formed that in Jess than a century over a hundred convents 
were flourishing in the “ most Christian Kingdom,” and before 
the Revolution nine thousand Ursulines, in three hundred con- 
vents, were engaged in the education of young French girls of 
all classes of society, from the highest to the lowest. The 
other countries of Europe followed this glorious example, and 
America did not delay in imitating them. 

During the French Revolution the convents of St. Ursula 
suffered less in proportion than those of more ancient founda- 
tion, and the facility with which they sprang up again after 
the tempest had subsided was surprising. Some of them did 
not disperse at all, even during the most distressing period, 
and as soon as peace was restored and the practice of religion 
again allowed, the Ursulines reopened their schools, and re¬ 
newed their noble tasks, not, as in the preceding century, 
under the protection of letters patent and royal approbation, 
but with that simplicity of soul and earnestness of purpose 
which are the attributes of those whose sole object is the 
accomplishment of a holy mission, and the fulfilment of a 
sublime vocation. 

Italy, as we know, has not been free from revolutionary 
troubles, and the Ursuline Convent at Rome suffered severely 
through the changes of government. After the invasion of the 
Papal States, although the tribunal recognized the proprietary 
rights of the Ursulines, the king confiscated a part of their 
convent for the use of a public school without religious instruc¬ 
tion of any kind. In one day fifty rooms, the half of the gar¬ 
den, and a terrace were appropriated for this purpose, and the 
nuns were driven to the necessity of turning their cells into 
class-rooms in order to keep their pupils. 

At the same time the funds of the convent were sup¬ 
pressed, and a pension was granted them by the government. 
Towards the end of the year 1875 they were commanded to 
give up the best part of their grounds for the building of 
an Academy of Music, which was not opened until twenty 
years later; in the interval the nuns were continually disturbed 
and annoyed by the untimely visits of officious inspectors and 
contractors, who comported themselves like victors in a con¬ 
quered land, and by the noisy operations of the workmen who 
followed to execute their plans. 
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The Italian law now forbade their receiving new novices, and 
from 1870 to 1877 thirteen nuns died, leaving only sixteen 
choir sisters and ten lay sisters. In 1891 the “pensioners of 
the state” were reduced to the number of nine, most of whom 
were very old, and a cry of distress then went forth from the 
convent which found a sympathetic echo in France. The flour¬ 
ishing community of Blois decided to respond to this appeal, 
and in September, 1894, three sisters went from this house for 
the purpose, according to their own expression, “of relighting 
near the tomb of the Apostles the almost extinguished lamp 
of St. Angela.” 

How well they have accomplished their mission the handsome 
new convent at Rome, completed in September, 1896, eloquent¬ 
ly testifies. 

The house at Calvi has also suffered from the ravages of 
war, and endured all the horrors of a veritable siege. In 1798, 
during the French invasion, six thousand Neapolitans took re¬ 
fuge behind its strong walls, and thus protected, held out for 
some time against the enemy; but the French troops finally 
effected an entrance and installed themselves in the convent, 
and the sufferings of the nuns during the stay of these un¬ 
welcome visitors are a matter of history in the order to this 
day. 

The funds of this house also were confiscated, and there 
was not a single profession within its walls for thirty years; 
but the convent of Blois came forward once more, and in May, 
1895, sent three of their nuns to Calvi, where they were received 
with the greatest joy and enthusiasm, and escorted to their 
new home amid the acclamations of the whole population. The 
heart of the people had not changed with the laws of the 
country. 

Blois has given new life to the two convents of Rome and 
Calvi, but up to the present each house has been distinct and 
independent of the other. According to the law of Italy, these 
institutions, as independent monasteries, have not the right to 
exist, and are menaced with extinction if the arm that pro¬ 
tects them should be for an instant withdrawn. A closer union 
was considered desirable and necessary to the welfare of the 
order, and after serious reflection it was decided to unite the 
three houses under one superior-general, resident at Rome. 
The Pope was consulted on the subject, and not only con¬ 
sented to the new departure but highly approved of it as being 
in perfect accordance with the spirit of the foundress, who, 
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when she made her famous clause, must have foreseen that the 
changes of time would necessitate change of rule and regula¬ 
tion. 

As soon as the union had received the approbation of the 
Holy Father, Cardinal Satolli, who was closely associated with 
the order during his stay in the United States, was appointed 
Cardinal Protector of the Congregation of Ursulines, and was 
requested by the Pope to make known to the Ursuline con¬ 
vents of the whole world that they would be for the future 
all united under a superior-general residing at Rome. 

Beneficial results are already apparent as the fruit of this 
union. A project that has been contemplated for years, but 
which would have been impracticable had the houses remained 
independent of each other, is now under consideration, and will 
be put into execution with as little delay as possible. This is 
the establishment of the Normal College at Blois before men¬ 
tioned, for the advanced instruction of the novices in the higher 
branches of education. 

It is necessary that communities of an educational order 
should have teachers equal to the demands of modern systems 
of education, and the object of the college is to accomplish 
this satisfactorily, and keep each community supplied with an 
adequate number of fully qualified teachers. It will be con¬ 
ducted by those sisters who have gained their experience by 
many years of teaching in different countries, assisted by eccle¬ 
siastical professors who have taken their academic degree. 

The greatest encouragement has been given to the promo- 
tors by the highest dignitaries of the church, and it is expected 
that all the convents of the order will aid the enterprise by 
sending those novices who show special talent for teaching, 
and taste for the arts and sciences, that they may receive the 
advantages here offered them, and so become competent to 
train the minds and develop the tastes of the brightest intel¬ 
lects placed in their charge. 
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THE EVE OF TAKING THE VEIL. 

Many hours had passed since the toll of the 
midnight bell, and still Gertrude sat on a low 
cushion in front of the altar-table, at which, 
since she came to Borne, her prayers had been 
poured forth. Her arms leaned on the tablo, 
and her fevered brow rested upon them. Sud¬ 
denly some hidden chord of memory was touch- 
pd. and a vision of her childhood arose before 
her. Her early days had hardly Deen wnat 
could be called happy. They bad been too full 
of unsatisfied longings, of nameless yet high as¬ 
pirings, of deep thoughts and gushing feelings, 
marred by all around her, and hardly understood 
even by herself. A thirst of soul had been the 
one unvarying consciousness of her being. But 
there had been bursts of sunshine oyer her soul, 
the more intensely bright and beautiful, because 
of the shadows that had gone before and suc¬ 
ceeded them. It was such a moment that mem¬ 
ory now brought back, like a gleam of sunlight 
on some tree or tower that arises bright and 
fair, in the traveller's retrospective view, while 
all around is wrapt in shade. That light of 
memory fell upon a quiet spot in tho woods of 
Delamere, a mossy bank by the side of a tiny 
cascade, and then it brought to view the hour 
when the deep imaginings of that young girl 
who sat by the fountain’s margin, had been sud¬ 
denly echoed, and for the first time, by the pages 
of the unfortunate but high-souled bard, whose 
volume lay upon her lap. The sudden gush of 
tears glittering like dew-drops on the page, yet 
arrested in their flow by the ecstacy of hope, 
that like a flood of sunlight had passed into her 
heart—the wandering, half-a tart led gaze, riveted 
on the shapes of beauty that seemed to people 
the future to which her soul pressed forward— 
all passed as a vision now before the eyes of 
that lonely one, and then came the chilling con¬ 
sciousness that the spell was broken, the dream 
was passed, youth’s sunshine fled for ever, 
and youth’s bright hopes scattered at her feet. 
Tears had gushed forth as that bright scene rose 
before her, but they were dried in their fountain 
now, for memory of later days had arisen, with 
all its thrilling rapture, with all its blighting 
woo. Gertrude nowea ner tieaa on tier cEupea 
hands—she felt that she was alone, and the long 
choked fount gave forth its waters, and the full 
burst of anguish rushed—and oh what momenta 
were these in which the full tide of anguish was 
permitted to flow unchecked over the waste of 
that ruined heart l On that spot, leaning on 
the altar, a short and fevered slumber towards 
morning surprised Gertrude’s worn frame. In 
that sleep she was again at Delamere, again its 
old halls and deep embowering woods were 
around her. She rancied that the bells of the 
village church were calling to the early wor¬ 
ship there, and she awoke. The heavy toll of 
the convent bell was floating on the still morn¬ 
ing air. The present in all its reality rushed in 
one moment over Gertrude’s vividly awakening 
mind. Delamere, with its shady groves ana 
woodland melodies, receded from her mental 
gaze, and the glowing skies of Italy, the mourn¬ 
ful sound of that heavy bell, and the cloister’s 
pall that waited to receive her, hastened to fill 
their place. 
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THE NOVICE, Oil THE CON\ ENT DEMON. 

11Y LEITCH H1TCHIE. 

The convent of Franenlob was one ot the most deli¬ 
ciously situated in the countries of the Rhine; and its 
domain was so rich that it was for several centuries 
the object of contention between two powerful)barons 
in the neighbourhood. The barons ot Wildenstein 
urged the right of more ancient possession, while 
the barons of Leibenstein, when beaten in argument, 
cut the knot of casuistry with the sword. Both pos¬ 
sessed the prize alternately; but, at length, the lat¬ 
ter continued to keep it within their grasp so long, 
that the claims of the other party were laid aside and 
forgotten. 

The feud,notwithstanding,between the two houses 
was carried on as bitterly as ever; and on one oc¬ 
casion, the arms of Wildenstein were so successful, 
that the baron of Leibenstein began to fear he should 
neither have castle nor convent left. In this predica¬ 
ment he applied to Saint Ildeganda, the heavenly pa¬ 
troness of the convent, and vowed, in the event of 
her delivering himfrom the threatened danger, to de¬ 
dicate in due time, to her service, the child, whether 
boy or girl, with which his lady was then about to 
present him. The Saint, as it appeared, was net 
slow in striking the bargain. The baron triumphed 
in turn over his enemy, and the young Juliet of Lei¬ 
benstein, from the moment she saw the light, was 
brought up as the destined bride of heaven. 

Time rolled on, and every year struck a new 
blow at the pride of Leibenstein. First one son was 
slain, and then another, and then a third; and at last’ 
the baron, now sinking into the vale of life, found 
himself alone. Bitterly then did he regret his bar¬ 
gain with Saint Ildeganda. Little had he thought 
in giving Juiiet away, that he handed over his broad 
lands to another race, and snapped suddenly the suc¬ 
cession of a hundred lords of Leibenstein. The 
beauty which was now about to be shrouded for ever 


from the world by a black veil, might in other cir¬ 
cumstances have fired half the hearts of Germany; 
the palatine himself might have sued for a hand so 
lair, when animated by blood so noble; and the heir¬ 
ess of his house might have been the mother of a line 
of princes. Itegiet, however, was now in vain; her 
noviciate had almost expired; and, in another week, 
the blooming Juliet of Leibenstein would become 
the nun Ildeganda. 

Bat with regard to the Wildensteins, the baron’s 
position had lately altered for the better. His old 
enemy was dead; and the young baron, one of the 
I most celebrated knights of the time, cared more for 
tournaments and single combats than for wars of in¬ 
terest or revenge. He was, besides, addicted to the 
effeminate pleasures of poetry and sentimental love; 
and spent in the society of the dames and damsels of 
Mainz all the time which he did not throw away in 
improving his estates, rebuilding ruins, and explor¬ 
ing antiquities. 

As for Juliet, she was more an object of admira¬ 
tion than of pity. Her beauty was of that sort which 
is termed radiant. There was something, indeed, so 
ethereal about her, that she gave one the idea of a 
being of a purer, brighter, and happier world. Her 
heart was at once warm and light, her spirits buoy¬ 
ant, and her temper gay almost to childishness. Her 
musical laugh, as it echoed through the convent gar¬ 
den, called a smile into the face of the sternest nun 
in the sisterhood; and when she appeared, a gleam of 
sunshine seemed to fall on many a cold and dark and 
withered heart. 

The convent walls were the horizon of Juliet’s 
hopes and fears; for she had never known, and but 
rarely seen, the world beyond.. Within their bound¬ 
aries there was enough for the exercise of all the 
affections her heart yet knew. She had there her 
long, deep friendships, and her shallow, short-lived 
enmities; her gentle charities, and even her proud 
ambitions. There were mirth and mourning, com¬ 
ings and goings, sickness and even death. She 
might herself look forward, through her family in¬ 
terest, to the very highest offices in the community, 
to the abbess-ship itself; and in the mean time she 
amused herself with resolving, if ever the fortunate 
»Ly of her accession arrived, to promulgate a law 
against being unhappy, and to admit into her do¬ 
minions only bright faces and joyful hearts. 

At present, more especially, the approaching ce- j 
remony of Juliet's taking the veil kept the minds and 
tongues of the dames of Saint Ildeganda in full em¬ 
ployment; but even this interesting topic now began 
to be rivalled by another of a different nature. The 
ryader is aware that in those days the Evil One 
amused himself with walking to and fro upon the 
earth, in spite of the countless saints of the catholic 
regime; and it was, therefore, no very uncommon 
thing to see him as he passed by, or at least to feel 
his presence, and then describe him to the outward 
faculties by the perceptions of the inner ones. As 
yet, however, our nuns had only talked of the expe¬ 
rience of others, and repeated, whisperingly, as they 
narrowed the circle round the winter hearth, the 
thousand strange stories which haunted the world, 
like the phantoms they described. But now the 
conversation became more serious 

How the devil thought of.visiting so retired and 
holy a place as the little convent of Saint Ildeganda 
no one could imagine; but the fact was only too well 
established. He had been seen in the garden, he had 
been s j en in the west corridor, and he had been seen 
in visions. At one time, he appeared in the like¬ 
ness of a tall man, ornamented with horns; at an¬ 
other, he was a black dwarf, with cloven feet; and at 
a third, he wore his head under his shoulder, like 
the neighbours of the anthropophagi. The remark¬ 
able circumstance was, that the spirit disclosed him¬ 
self indiscriminately to the wise and the foolish, the 
credulous and the sceptic; and at last, to allay the 
ferment, father Gottlob was sent for to a neighbour¬ 
ing monastery, that his opinion might he taken on 
the subject. 

Father Gottlob was looked upon as a kind of saint 
in the district; and indeed there was something so 
strikingly intellectual in his venerable face, that you 
saw at once in him a man who might rise to the lof¬ 
tiest pinnacle, if he only willed it, in any summit 
whatever. From infancy, however, he had been 
brought up to the monastic life, and his faculties 
could only develop themselves in a monastic mould. 
He knew nothing about men; but was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the spirits both of light and darkness. 
He was conversant with.the mysteries of the church, 
but as ignorant as a child of the mysteries of the 
heart. 

The father’s arrival at the Convent of Franenlob 
was an event of some magnitude in the estimation 
of the nuns; and it may be a question whether he, 
or the devil who had been the means of introducing 
him, was looked upon as the more distinguished vi¬ 
sitor. He was received with as much ceremony as 
if he had been the pope himself; and at last, when 


fairly established in a handsome oratory, he set 
himself to inquire, with heart and soul, into the 
business before him. The father, however, with 
all his ingenuity, could not elicit a particle more 
information than we have communicated in a sin¬ 
gle sentence. A shape had been seen in the garden 
and in various parts of the buildings; and it had 
vanished suddenly when seen, not by means of the 
intervention of walls or trees, but when nothing had 
been near ( it but the firm earth and the clear air.— 
The testimonies of the nuns agreed in this, although 
each, of course, varied according to the character 
of the individual; but the witness whose account 
was, in the opinion of the others, the most vague 
and unsatisfactory, was considered by father Gottlob 
the most important of the whole. This witness was 
Juliet of Leibenstein, who was by this time added 
to the list of ghost seers. 

When the beautiful novice knelt before the monk 
his faded countenance was lighted up by such an il¬ 
lumination as might have been cast upon it by the 
appearance of an angel; and perhaps some asso¬ 
ciation of the kind did suggest itself to the old man’s 
fancy. 

“Have you, loo,” said he, in a tone of surprise, 
“been haunted by this thing of sin and darkness?” 

“I know not, father.” 

“They tell ine that you are pale, tearful, melan¬ 
choly, j ou vhose life has till now been like a dream 
of heaven. Is it so?” 

“ I know not, father. I do not feel as I was wont.” 

“ When cid the change take place?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“ Describe the cause, or the circumstance.” 

“Iwa8al*nein the garden,” said Juliet, “and 
feeling drovsy—” 

“ Drowsy! ah! ah! that is the time for the enemy. 
Watch and iray!” 

“I sat dovn upon the violet bank, and soon the 
shrubs and lowers began to blend and to grow dim, 
and the soiqsof the birds were molten into a single 
strain,slumlerousand indistinct,and—and—I believe 
I fell asleep” 

“You dramed? Of what?” 

“Of the vorld.” 

“Ah! ah! the old inspiration.” 

“Oh, no! it was quite another world! There were 
birds, and flowers, and walks, and gentle deeds, and 
beautiful thoughts, and dames, and warriors, and 
dancing plumes—” 

“Hold!” cried the monk, indignantly. “And 
when you awoke?” 

“Then I saw something .” 

“Was it tall or short?” 


| holy father had been able to keep the evil one at 
bay, for the shape remained invisible from the in¬ 
stant of his arrival. The nuns by degrees recovered 
their spirits, and began joyfully to prepare for the 
divine bridal of the novice; and all things at last 
returned to their Usual tranquillity—except the 
heart of poor Juliet. She was still in a dream; she 
still sighed, and trembled, and shed tears; the ideas 
of the world which had been suggested, she knew 
not how, still haunted her fancy: the barb had stuck. 

The day had now arrived when she was permitted 
to pay a farewell visit to the abode of her ancestors, 
and both baron and abbess-united in exhibiting as 
much splendour as was possible upon the nccasim. 
Owing to the feud with the young baron Wild j- 
stein, which had never been foi io-dly concluded, tmfl 
procession partook as much of the military as of the 
religious character; for, although tne immediate 
escort of the novice consisted of twelve monks, this 
was followed and preceded by a strong body of 
knights and men-at-arms. Arrived at the castle of 
Leibenstein, she was received by her kinsmen with 
more respect than affection, and by the baronet him¬ 
self with more grief than either. He looked, with 
all a father’s pride, upon the beautiful girl before 
him, just touching upon womanhood, and thought 
with a bitter sigh of his bargain with Saint Ildegandp. 

As for Juliet, she was amused, delighted, and be¬ 
wildered. Never had the world appeared so bright 
and glorious. She was herself a queen—a goddess: 
every tongue blessed her, every eye worshipped her* 
Never was a day so happy and so short! The lime 
of parting had arrived before she fancied it was noon; 
and with a saddened heart, and a thoughtful brow, 
she at length tore herself away from the unholy en¬ 
chantments of the world, and began to retrace her 
steps to Franenlob. 

“ Two and two, brothers,” said one of the twelve 
monks; “ six of us before the palfrey, and four be¬ 
hind, and one at each side of the damsels of Leiben¬ 
stein.” 

They arranged themselves in this order, but there 
was one left. In vain the director of the procession 
counted, then rubbed his eyes, blessed himself, and 
counted again; there was still a thirteenth monk! 
The men-at-arms, however, who formed the van of 
the march, were ajready in motion; and those behind,, 
emboldened by good cheer and abundance of wine, 
pushed upon the religious convoy with laical rude¬ 
ness. There was no time, therefore, to detect the 
intruder; and the directing brother, consoling him¬ 
self with the idea that a discovery must be made at 
the postern of Saint Ildeganda, began to step out like 
the rest. 


“Not too tall. It was covered either with a cloak or 
a cloud, and the instant my eyes were fully opened, 
it disappeared.” 

“Were you afraid?” 

“Startled, but not afraid: In a little while I was 
so bold as to look into the old dry well, the only 
place for many yards round, where a human being 
could have vanished; but nothing was there except a 
toad, which has lived there as long as I can recol¬ 
lect.” 

“What was your first thought after awaking?” 

“Of my father’s castle.” 

“What!—before your convent!” 

“And of minstrel songs.” 

“Oh!” 

“And handsome knights.” 

“It .was the devil!” cried the monk, starting from 
his seat. He paced for some time in agitation 
through the room, and then turning to the novice— 

“Daughter,” said he, “the evil one never acts 
without a motive,’’and till now I have been puzzled 
to discern the cause of his visit. It would be absurd 
to suppose that he comes merely to frighten the 
sisters; for in reality there is nothing so wholesome 
to the soul as fear. You are his intended victim! 
It is to you he has revealed himself, not in hideous 
but noble form, and not in thoughts of terror, but of 
beauty and delight. The mystery in which he has 
shrouded his incarnation, is meant to awaken your 
curiosity; and 1 feel confident it will speedily be 
thrown aside. Fear not, however, for I am with 
you. The only directions I can give you in the 
meantime, are to pray and continue steadfast.— 
Should you seethe apparition again, (which I shall 
endeavour to prevent,) repeat a paternoster aloud, 
and call upon the Lady Ildeganda, and, if evil, it will 
instantly vanish.” 

Father Gottlob did not content himself with using 
only spiritual means. He examined carefully every 
inch of the premises, and especially descended in 
person into the old well, trying its walls, stone by 
stone, with a hammer. He then, to the grief and 
horror of Juliet, ejected the toad from its ancient 
domain, and threw it beyond the precincts of the 
convent, and finished this part of the business by 
burning incense in the well, and reciting over it the 
most approved formula for the expulsion of devils. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the very presence of the 


“ What a lovely prospeot!” said Juliet, hardly 
conscious that she spoke aloud. “ With what ex¬ 
quisite tranquillity the sun forsakes this beautiful 
world, to sink behind those stern and rugged moun¬ 
tains!” 

“This beautiful world will be his again to-mor- 
row,” remarked one of the brothers by her side. 
Juliet started, she knew not whether at the voice or 
the words, and threw a glance of momentary alarm 
in the direction of her convent. She sighed deeply. 

“The sun,” pursued the monk, “does not sink 
into a grave—or into a cell . He goes to illume other 
worlds, and gladden other eyes.” 

Juliet blushed, she knew not why. It seemed as 
if the voice was familiar to her ear; although, if so, 
she must have heard it only in her dreams, since 
her male acquaintances on the earth were so few as 
to be easily recognizable. 

“ Father,” said she, at last, hesitatingly, “ have 
I ever seen you before?” 

“Yes,” replied the monk; “in the garden of 
Saint Ildeganda, near the old well.” 

Juliet shrank and trembled. She would fain have 
addressed some one she knew; but as the cowls of 
the whole party were drawn over their faces to pro¬ 
tect their eyes from (he glare of the setting sun, 
which was yet strong, it was impossible for her to 
tell that she was surrounded by a troop of spirits. 

“ I could not have seen you, then, for I was 
asleep!” she faltered at length, thinking it necessary 
to say something. 

“ Oh! that is nothing,” replied the monk, and he 
raised his cowl sufficiently to allow his face to be 
visible, although to her alone. “ Do you know me, 
Juliet?” said he, softly. 

“Yes—no—yes!” stammered the novice, con- 
rounded and alarmed; for it was a hce ^ at r . eca , . e !* 
distinctly the apparition of the garden, ami wnicn 
her fancy had since dwelt ufjon repeatedly in ner 
dreams. ' , . , 

“ Do you wish to see me again?’ he continued. 

n Yes_no!” , • 

“Yes!” said the stranger^ smiling,exultingly; 
and at the moment the procession halted at the gates 

Several knights pressed forward to assist tbe no- 
vince to dismount; but the directing brother calle*. 
out Bternly to the monks to stand last* 
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« „„ ” rfi.licd they, for they had all noticed single IBgure might have been 

v A*K’,he »^.Stio"«f ieir pally man through the court,, »« pau?mf 
—1^. "“ns see who is this we have -mightafReward ashee^a 


observed flitting 


among us: . , . 

They placed themselves in a line against the gate; 
and when counted, it was found there were just 


twelve monks\ This strange incident struck the 
whole party with surprise and consternation; and it 

was observed that thi novice, whose face had been vit^ s£n‘^reached a cottage where a joy 

before unusually flushed, became deadly pale. mournful voice—“ Lo, 1 am here!” ful company were dancing on the green. 1 hey wen 

When fairly entered within the walls, Juliet was b , J , before her young men and women in their holiday dresses, am 

encircled by the younger nuns wild for news ol jX ina 8ad aad aln , 0Bt 80 lemn tone .looked love and laughter from their sunny eyes a 

the world. In vain she pleaded fatigue; in vain the «.J^-morrow the gates of the world are.closed up- they flew through the dance. _ Some old people sa 


through the courts, now pausing as it to listen, and 
now gliding forward as freely and as noiseiessy as 
a spirit. It at length entered the garden, and Juliet 
in her white dress, and the white veil ol her novi¬ 
ciate might indeed have been taken rather for some 
poetical creation of fancy, than fqr a daughter ol 

sin and tears. .... , 

She paused upon the violet hank; and crossing 
her hands upon her bosom, said in a clear, steady, 
but sweetly mournful voice—“ Lo, 1 am here!” 


look of wonder and terror upon the stranger, as she 
found both she and he were invisible. 

“ These,” said he, leading her away, are called 
I lovers, in the language ol this world of sin and 
I shame; and to-morrow is their wedding-day. ’ 


bewildered by the awful circumstance in which she 
was placed. She could not rest even at prayer; she 
wandered from cloister to cloister, from cell to cell, 
as if looking for something that she was surprised 
and uneasy not to find. Then she traversed the gar- 


As the novice walked on musing, she thought of den, gathered a flower upon the violet bank, anil 


her own nuptials that were to take place at the same 
time, and started and grew pale. . 

By and by, they heard a sound of music and festi- 

- ' . * 1’. _IwllPPA a ir\V- 


gazed long and earnestly into the old well. As the 
hour approached, she became paler and paler; and 
when the sisters arrayed her in her bridal dress, she 
looked like one who would better become the gar¬ 
ments of the grave. 

At every new arrival of the visitejrs, she started 


ine worm, m ... ..- in n m n . mW ihPMtM 

hell sounded the hour ol retirement; this was an oc- — ^ 


ueu suuiiucu --nn vou for ever. Even T. who willingly abandon a 

casion which did not comeevery day; and, sheltering > destiny to haunt the steps of Juliet of Leiben- 
themselves behind the privilege olthe novice-al. ol uer destny <*** \ fftce of the 


looked love and laughter from their sunny eyes as and flew to the window, and then turned away ring- 

thev flew through the dance. Some old people sat ing her hands. When the Baron at last came, and 

by the door, at a table on which were placed wine would have received her in his arms, she sank at his 

J i •*. rf»t_ ___ i. **••»«• fiiw a with their huruls. snnn- fppt and hie knppG, 


themselves bemna me privilege in .hi*.™-*.- ------ must ' everdai . e l0 i 00 k upon the face of the 

ways greater as the time o: theT *i»l «t, w , a! Uo you know what you forsake? 

Have you Ivor listened to the prattle of children o. 


and seated her with playful voice upon the violet 
bank, where the the rays of the setting sun always 
lingered the longest. Juliet at length was fairly 
rallied out of her depression, and even on a spot like 
this lost all sense of alarm, surrounded by the glee- 
some sisters. 

When in the midst of her simple story, however, 
she was interrupted by a trembling of the earth. 

“ An earthquake! an earthquake!” cried one of 
the nuns—“but, holy saints, what is that?” and she 
pointed with horror to the old well, from which a 
yolume of smoke was seen slowly rising. At the 
sight the nuns fled shrieking to the chapel; hut Ju¬ 
liet, overpowered with iatigue and emotion, sank 
upon her knees. . 

The column of vapour rose majestically, till it 
was illumined in the centre by a vivid flash; when a 
groaning, rumbling noise, resembling distant lliun- 


Have you ever iisteneu 10 me praiue in ciuiureu ui 
the whispers of love? Have you ever seen a mother 
weeping tears of joy over the cradle et her first-born? 
Have you ever prayed beside a deathbead, fenced 
around from evil influences by the holy connexion 
of love and kindness which continued even beyond 
the grave? Uo you feel the meaning of the magical 
word home? In a word, do you know the world 
which you fly from?” 

While the tempter spoke, Juliet trembled from 
head to foot, but not with fear. His words fell 
like rain-drops upon her parched bosom, calling up 
from its recesses, a thousand beautiful thoughts and 
profound feelings which she had never dreamed of. 
The novice felt a thrill of mingled fear and delight 
as she was conscious of theupspringing of the flowers 
of the heart; but, struggling against the delusion, 
she answered faintly— 

“ I know the worid. It is a theatre of sin, and 


and fruit. They kept time with their hands, snap¬ 
ping their fingers and shouting gleesomely to the 
dancers; and ever and anon an old man would jump 
from his seat, compelled by the united magic of 
music and memory, and try a spring upon the 
ground, then shake his head and sit down laughing. 
The novice, whose heart was naturally disposed to 
the sin of innocent merriment, could hardly refrain 
from clapping her hands. She quickened her pace 
unconsciously as she advanced; and at length, taking 
advantage of the excuse afforded by a slight declivi¬ 
ty, fairly skipped to the measure of the inspiring 
pipes. When she saw, however, that even when 
they passed through the ring, and felt the waving of 
the dancers’ garments, their presence was unknown 
and unseen, her brow again grew sad, and she turned 
a look of distrust at her companion. 

“This,”said he, “is called recreation, in this 

world of sin and wo!” 

They walked on in silence as befoi’e, till the 
cortege of the sun had completely disappeared be¬ 
hind the heights of the west. The air became chill; 
the winds of evening begap to rise and murmur 


feet, and clasped his knees. 

“Father ——’’she said; but the attempt was 
vain; her voice was choked, and drooping her head, 
she sobbed long and bitterly. When she rose, her 
manner was calm and her step firm, although her 
face was not simply pale, but as white as marble.— 
She was led into the chapel, and the solemn service 
of the dead alive commenced. 

When some progress had bleen made in the cere¬ 
mony, the novice leaned so motionless against the al¬ 
ter, that the spectators imagined she had become in¬ 
sensible; and the stir, amounting to disapprobation, 
was beard among the visiters. 

“Daughter,” said brother Gottlob, approaching 
her, “awaken, I beseech you. Your manner would 
almost seem to give our frieuds to understand that 
we have used compulsiqp; and you know this is pot 
the case.” 

“I know it,” answered Juliet, quickly; “butI am 
betrayed and abandoned!” 

“By whom, in the name of the Virgin?” 

“By a demon! But it matters not—ihere—” and 
shook out her hair till it rolled in gloomy volumes 


der, came from the earth, and the shape stood before 8trif * a „ d blood, and tears. Its love is chance- the winds of evening begap to rise and murmur shook out her hair till it rolled in gloomy volumes 
her. S hip deceit-itspleasure folly—its religion through the trees; and a dim, heavy, grayish hue even to her feet-“there-it is my own will!” and 

“Holy S«,IWe E a„aa!” cried the novice- h 1 P -r .he 

“Amin!” said the stranger. Juliet reeiteii the ?.J e 7 s eTin"orphan think, Juliet,” said he Peeked anxiously around. The cold seemed to strike door that shook the chapel like a clap of thunder, 

tiatemotier with a loud anti fervent voice; audio _«,„d fa? better. It is as pure as) cider sky, to her heart; her spirits werei depressed; and wle. and Juliet, bursting with a mid scream through he 

like manner the stranger responded » Amen.- „ he „ „, e , OT „ and gold are discoloured by tnuu£ ther she thought of.herconvent or o l he world .he ctrc Ieolpriests and nuns, threw herself into the 

“You see,” said he gently, “ that, as the proverb erable spots of dark vapour; it is as fertile as this gar- could hardly restrain her teais. 1 he strange. in the aims ot the stiangei. 

says, I am not so wicked as I am black!” den . when showers and sand are inteimingled with I meantime walked by her aide,While the monks threatened the intruder with 

“ In the name of heaven,” demanded the novice 


heresy!” 

The stranger shook his head. 

“It is even worse than you think, Juliet,”said he 
—“ and far better. It is as pure as yonder sky, 
when the azure and gold are discoloured by innum¬ 
erable spots of dark vapour; it is as fertile as this gar¬ 
den, when showers and sand are inteimingled with 
vegetation. But if the good fly from tie world, it is 


more boldly, as she crossed her torehead, “who and J ;h e y who are to blame,if it become all bal. We lose 
what art thou?” time, however; my purpose is to show jou, to-night, 

“ I am one who would befriend you —-fora certain what you should do to-morrow,” and he took the 
recompense —if you will only afford me an opportu- hand of the novice. 

nity. At present we have none, for I scent the ap- u j do no |- des jre to see it,” said Julie 1 , shrinking. 


proach of those by whom I may not be seen. Pro¬ 
mise that to-morrow evening—your last evening ot 


time, however; my purpose is to show jou, to-night, all manly gentleness ana grace, which hhuh. «« »«■ 
what you should do to-morrow,” and he took the gin dreams even ot a nun. 

hand of the novice They arrived at a cottage so deeply embowered in 

“I do not desire to see it,” said Julie, shrinking, woods that they had not seen it before 1 he possess- 
“What! Take care—you have not spiken truth!” ers appeared to be ot a still lowei class in society 
The novice blushed; hi a. she fou.Ur.elf the than an,the, had yetxeen; tor^ J™**™” 


plain and grove, and river, as with a veil. Juliet “Hold!” cried a voice, at the moment, near the 
looke*d anxiously around. The cold seemed to strike door, that shook the chapel like a clap of thunder; 
to her heart; her spirits were depressed; and whe- and Juliet, bursting with a wild scream through the 
ther she thought of her convent or of the world, she circle of priests and nuns, threw herself into the 
could hardly restrain her tears. The stranger in the arms of the stranger. 

meantime walked by her side, wrapped in his man- While the monks threatened the intruder with 
tie, tall, calm and .beautiful, like one ol those images d , e j P cm-ses, and the sisters lied shrinking to’the al- 
of lofty pride and indomitable courage, mingled with k n jghts and men-at arms drew their swords, 

all manly gentleness and grace, which haunt the vir- << L ot . d 0 f Wildestien,” cried the Baron of Leibei- 
gin dreams even ot a nun. stein, firmly, “worse than madman ! do you dare at 

They arrived at a cottage so deeply embowered in ;}, e same instant to insult your Saviour and dishon- 
woods that they had not seen it before. 1 lie possess- our y 0Ur enemy ? Give up the infatuated girl, or I 


courage from indignation. 

“Then I must visit you in your cell,” said the 
stranger, coolly. 

“ Oh, yes, I will—I do promise!” The shape 
disappeared. 

What Juliet’s reflections were that miserable 
night, it was not fora simple pen like ours to des¬ 
cribe. Father Gottlob, it appeared, was right, and 


and it will support you. 7 

She suffered him to hold somethingto her face, 
and immediately dropping her head upon his shoul¬ 
der, she lost all consciousness of her actual situation. 


dozen children, that were scattered about the room, 
in various employments or amusements. She was 
busily engaged in preparing the family supper; while 
one bov was seated on the floor mending a net, an- 

uiiu ,_, _, .t ■ .a_ 


Every thing around her was indistinct and confus- cuUing bread, and a third mediating be- 

!■ She fell as if in a dream, in whic is ie imagine vnimoer frv and a doer, with whom thev 


ed. She fell as if in a dream, in which she imagined (fie younger fry and a dog, with whom they 

herself to be rushing, wheeling, and whirling through „ n „J ed & a nlayful contest. Suddenly the 


the visit of this unknown being was to her. More¬ 


over, her interest and curiosity had indeed been ex¬ 
cited by the indistinctness of his first appearance; 
and that part of the mystery, as the monk had truly 
predicted, was not laid aside. The stranger bad come 
to befriend her—and for a recompense! What re¬ 
compense? The novice shuddered, as a thousand 
tales of horror crowded upon her memory. But, on 
the other hand, so far from having been discomfited 
by her prayer and invocation, he had replied Amen! 
Had an evil spirit then power to turn even the ho- 


the air. The first acute perception was of intense 
cold; but this gradually subsided, and when at length, 
as the idea of motion ceased, she opened her eyes, 
she found herself in a glow of warmth. 

They were in the open country, surrounded, by 
groves, and hills, and valleys, and streams; and the 
convent of Franerdob was not even jft sight. Juliet, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of beautiful inani¬ 
mate nature, felt her soul grow calm under the in¬ 
fluence of the place. The sun had sunk behind the 
mountains in the distance; but threw a stream of 


were engaged in a playful contest. Suddenly the 
latch was raised, and the whole party started up. A 
man, habited like a wood-cutter, with soiled dress 
and a wearied look, entered the apartment. “Father! 
father!” shouted the children, as they sprang toward 
him. One seized his hatchet to lay it aside; another 
his coat that hung over his shoulder: a third tugged 
at his soiled and heavy boots; and the rest clung 
round his legs. He was seated, with loud cries, in 
his chair of state, and took die two youngest on his 
knees, and embraced them all, one by one. His brow 


will stab her in your arms !” 

“I am no madman,” said the young baron, sup¬ 
porting Juliet with his left arm, while he waved 
away the phalanx of foes with his right; “hear me 
but for an instant, and I shall prove to you that I 
mean no outrage either upon God or mans” 

“This territory, you are aware, belonged many 
years ago, to my ancestors; and it was therefore 
with more pleasure than surprise that I discovered, 
in the course of some improvements,a subterraneous 
communication between the castle of Wildenstein 
and the convent of Franenlob. The use I made at 
first of my knowledge was one, I grieve to say, of 
mere frolic, for which I shall duly pay both in purse 
and penance to the holy St. Ildeganda. But when l 
beheld the damsel of Leibenslein, my heart was 
changed. I loved tier. I saw, or imagined, that 
she deceived herself in supposing that she had a call 
lo be the spouse of the church ; and by the contri¬ 
vances of skilful mechanists, who made one of the 
huge stones of an old well serve as a door, so nicely 
adjusted, that the hand of the artificer could not be 
traced even by father Gotlob, 1 obtained the means 


cleared, his eye grew bright, his look ct weariness 0 f putting her to the trial. At her visit to Lei ben 
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liest offices of religion into a mockery? Were good glory over the wide west which still illumined the fled . and when his w ,ie, who had hardly seemed to gteinj b wem . ing a monkish habit over my armour, 
spirits permitted to haunt the world in smoke and world. 1 lie romantic Rhine was seen ^ nolice him, except by her smiles, so busily was she apd dr0 ppingthe former and closing my visor when 
flame, and thunder and earthquake? Could aught tlieie, in the form ot a broad lake, through the ranks en g 8 g ed in removing his supper from the fire, sud- necessat . y i mingled undetected among the crowd 
that was wicked lurk in a form so beautiful, a voice ot her hundred hills; every eminence around was de , d y threw her arms round his neck as she passed, k n i«.t,t 0 and ^<>c.l P Biu«tica m tbf» trmreb. I.ast 

and kissed him, he strained them altogether in his 


flame, and thunder and earthquake? Could aught 
that was wicked lurk in a form so beautiful, a voice 
so melodious, and expression so noble and free? 

The last part part of poor Juliet’s inquiries was 
made with a beating heart and Hustling cheek. The 
stranger, compared with the monks she had seen, 
was lil$e an angel, and with the rude knights of her 
father’s household, like a Hero ora demigod. His 
face, even when seen so indistinctly as to resemble 
the phantom of a dream, had haunted her like a 
prediction; and his voice had lingered in her ear 
like some magical mdloily of youth, even when as 
yet she was scarcely conscious of having heard it at 
all. These were dangerous speculations; and Juliet 
felt that they were so. An idea of destiny, dark, 
blind, and uncontrolable, began, at length, to mingle 
with her dreams; and terrible as the desperate 
thoughts that rose like spirits in her meditations, 

« . _ __* 111 r* . * . . . i 


crowned with woods, to which the mellowed light 
gave a mystic^and religious effect, at once exciting 
to the imagination, and chastening to the heart. 

“This is the world!” said the sti*anger—what do 
you think of it, Juliet?” 

The novice startled at his voice; for in her admi¬ 
ration of the scenery, she had almost forgotten the 
unfathomable being to whom she owed the spectacle. 

“-It is beautiful,” said she, timidly—“and more 
than beautiful—morp grand and glorious than I can 
express.” They walked on in silence, till, crossing 
a rivulet, they entered a natural alcove of flowering 
shrubs, into which the mellowed light fell still more 


mellowed through the leaves and blossoms. At the 


further end were seated two human figures, close 
beside each other; and Juliet, in the doubtful com- 


The novice, at a scene so new, so interesting and 
so delighttul, could not restrain her emotion. She 
felt a sense of suffocation in her throat, that was only 
relieved by a gust of tears. 

“Juliet,” said the stranger, “is not that beauti¬ 
ful?” 

“Heav-en-ly!” replied Juliet, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“ That is what we call domestic happiness, in this 
world of sin and folly!” 

They had lingered so long at the window, that 
when they raised their heads, they saw that the moon 
had risen, and spread a new scene of enchantment 
around them. Leaning on the arm of the stranger, 


she sprang wildly from her couch, and thro wing her- pany in which she found herself, felt her heart warm whom she no longer feared, Juliet walked on, im 
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self before the crucifix, spent the remainder of the to her own species. They advanced, and saw that 

..* 1 i • 1 . I . .___ - 1 ._.T.l * .1 I. 


night in prayer. 

Mute, paie, and haggard, the once gay and bloom 
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the strangers were a beautiful maiden, whose years 
were at the confluence of the noon and morning of 


necessary, I mingled undetected among the crowd 
of knights and ecclesiastics on the march. Last 
night my suspicions were fully confirmed. She 
then saw the world for the first time—although only 
a woYld of actors selected from iny own vassals ; 
and I know it to be my duty, as a true son of the 
church, to prevent it from receiving a hand far fitter 
for that of the baron of Wildenstein !” 

This explanation excited a murmur of surprise 
among the throng; and the old baron of Leibenstein 
was observed to sigh deeply, and turn an unloving 
look upon the statue of Saint Ildeganda. 

“I have an oath ! I have an oath !” said he 
away! depart in peace !” 

“ Be it mine to dissolve the oath,” cried the 
young lord ; “if it will not unloose, it must be cut 
in twain. What, ho ! for Wildenstein !” and the 
door of the chapel flew open, and discovered the 
court and garden filled with its knights and men-at- 
arms. 


ing novice crept through the convent on the follow- life, and a youth, with a sunny cheek, just ripening 


ing day like a condemned criminal. The nuns had into the rich bloom of manhood. His arm was 


almost forgotten their fright in anticipation of the! round her waist; her head reclined upon his shoulder; 
ceremony of the morrow; but some of the elder! and their hands were locked together. 


mersed in a reverie, so compounded of the sweet ai . mg , 

and the bitter.that she knew not which predominated. T .. . , ,, ., ^ , r 

“Juliet, V »ai,l he, quickly, pausing silWenly, “you . t* *? te “ • l » , b ? r »" ° f 

have seen—-not the worlll-but a portion of what the Leibenstein "either kept his oalh nor lost his lion- 

it i . • .i _our; the church was robbed of an unwilling bride; 

world can bestow, even in the humblest walks ot ,. , . ... i , , , 6 , - c ’ 
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sisters, as they went about the preparations, shook 
their heads wisely and muttered—It is of no use!” 
The hours crept on. A beautiful morning grew 
into a rich afternoon; and the afternoon dissolved 
into a heavenly evening. The convent bell called 
the weary virgins to repose; the porters bolted 
yawningly the gates for the last time; the sound of 


“You are mine, fairest and dearest!” said the 
youth, as the trembling novice passed. ' 

“Thine—thine!” whispered the maiden. Juliet 
stood still. Her heart was troubled; she gazed upon 
the youthful pair till tears rose into her eyes, and 
flowed down her cheeks. 

* “Are they not beautiful?” said her guide, as he 


life. You already shun the convent, its joys, its vir¬ 
tues, and its uses. Choose between them. I pledge 
myself (and you know my power) that yeu shall be 
free to follow your choice.” 


and Wildenstein gained a lovely and devoted wife. 
In leaving the convent,Juliet took with her the beau¬ 
tiful simplicity that had shed a halo over her novici¬ 
ate ; and in the course of a long, happy, and useful 


lice IU 1U..UW yuur «.« «. life with her demon lord, realized all the pictures 

k 5 e iXS ” m S- TlwJr wS™ is with which his .accessful slrats s e ra had dilighlcd 
head instant!, sank upon h.s shoulder. .When she imi , ginatioo in a „ humbler ,^ ere . b 
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retreating steps and closing doors died away; and led her close beside them. The young couple nei- 
all was silence within the precincts of Saint Ildegan- ther saw nor heard. They raised their eyes, uncon- 


All was silence, but not absolutely solitude. 


scious of the presence ot witnesses, looking appa- 
A rently through aud beyond them. Juliet turned s 


raised it, she was standing alone, on the violet bank, 
in the garden of Saint Ildeganda. 

The great day had at leugth arrived, and the sis¬ 
ters, getting up early, prepared for the important 
ceremony which was to give a new bride to the 
churchs There was something so strange in Juliet’s 
manner, that they supposed her imagination to be 
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The Novice. *“ Notwithstanding the joyful reception which these 

by mrs. a. r. spooner. nuns met with, such wus the poverty of (Quebec at 

i During the period allotted for the completion of that time, that they freqently suffered the greatest 


my school education at Quebec, (which was at that 
distant time,said to contain the best Ladies’ Semina¬ 
ry in the British Provinces,) 1 hud an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with several of the inmates of 
“The General Hospital,” and also oflearning some 
circumstances connected with these, which 1 think 
will not be uninteresting to the reader. In tins first 
! place, I will mention that this institution was estab¬ 
lished as early as the year 1033, by the second Bishop 
of Quebec, who expended a hundred thousand crowns 
(an enormous sunt in those days,) on the buildings, 
which were intended us a general Hospital for inva¬ 
lids, ami as an asylum for those who were nlHieled 
with incurable disease. A sc pat ate building was ap¬ 
propriated to the reception of the insane; ami u cer¬ 
tain number of the aged of both sexes, who were in¬ 
capable of providing for themselves and had no friends 
who were able to assist them, here enjoyed the com¬ 
forts of a home, and kind treatment from those whose 
duty it was to attend upon them. This establishment 
at its commencement, was placed under the care of a 
Superior, anti twelve nuns from the Hotel Dteu; lmt a 
few years afterwards, the nuns uf the General Hos¬ 
pital were made a separate ami independent com¬ 
munity, and continue so to the present day. Those 
who are acquainted with the e:n!y history of Canada, 
cannot withhold their admiration of the self denial 
which must have been exercised by the zealous and 
benevolent women who left their homes and country 
for ever, that they might form a religious community 
j in a laud of savages; bruving the dangers of a long 
j and hazardous voyage, the vicissitude* of a climate so 
! unlike that of their own beautiful France, and under- 
j going the many privations, sufferings and anxieties 
* to \\ hieh the early settlers were exposed. Many ladies 
of the first rank wore found among those who thus 
devoted themselves to such works of mercy as the 
instruction of the Indian children, the care of the sick 
j and aged, and the clothing and the feeding of the 
' poor. Among these, the name of Madame De La 
i Peitrie is justly celebrated, no less for the courage 
I with which she surmounted many obstacles, than for 
! the self devotion which she manifested in pursuing 
j the task before her. She was a young widow of rank 
! uml fortune, and was possessed of no common share 
of beauty. With these ad vantages,she doubtless had 
many temptations to remain in her own country.yet 
she withstood them, and devoted her wealth,her time, 
and energies, in fact her life, to the good of the poor 
j in a far off* land.* It was this lady who carried into 
j effect the Convent of the (Jratlines, which had been 
| lately founded by the Duchess D’Aiguillon, niece of 
j Cardinal Richelieu. Madame Dc Lu Peitrie sailed 
j-from Dieppe with three nuns, in one of the vessels 
1 comprising the Canada fleet; and after -a rough pas- 
i sage of three months, and being in danger from the 
f ice which they met, they landed at the Island of Or- 
] leans below Quebec, which was then uninhabited. A 
j fire was built as a signal, and they passed the night 
| in a wigwam made of th« branches of trees. The fire 
j being observed at Quebec, the Governor sent a canoe 
! to enquire the cause, which soon returned with the 
intelligence of the arrival of the nuns and Madame De 
La Peitrie. This event so long and ardently desired 
by the Colonists, w as thought worthy of being cele¬ 
brated us a fete or holiday. “ The shops were closed, 
and all labor suspended. The troops were under 
arms, and the Governor at their head received the 
religious heroines under>a salute from the fort. On 
landing, they reverently kissed the chosen ground; 
and after the first compliments, were led by the Gov¬ 
ernor, amid the acclamations of the people to the 
parish church, where the Te Deum was sung, and 
high mass performed, in thanksgiving for theirsafe 
arrival.” 

•On her arrival at Quebec this ladr sold her expensive and 
■ elegant wardiobe, in order to raise additional funds to further 
I her benevolent intentions, and so anxious was she to have the 
i Ursuline I'onvenl completed, that ihe.vvorked herself io the 
garden and groundraUached^a it. 


privations, even to the want of .food and necessary 
clothing, until they were permanently established, 
which did not happen for some years afterwards. 
The Ursuline Convent seems to have been instituted 
with special reference to the education of young fe¬ 
males, and down to the present time the daughters 
! of the most respectable Catholic families are educa- 
1 ted there.” But I have been led into something of a 
I digression, and as my readers arc perhaps impatient 
’ to hear the story of “ The Novice,” 1 will at once 
1 conclude this preamble, and commence forthwith. 

Elise Vervenay was the youngest, (and as too fre¬ 
quently happens,) the spoilt child, among a large 
, family of brothers and sisters several years older 
than herself; and in consequence, although natural¬ 
ly of an affectionate and amiable disposition, she 
was more wayward and self-willed than became her. 
and withal at the age of ten was so great a romp, 
that it seemed difficult to believe that she would ever 
attain the dignity of a well behaved young Indy- 
Son icti me before they have arrived at the age of 
Elise, the children of Catholic parents are instructed 
in their catechism, receive ihcirjirst communion, and 
go to confess; but our heroine showed a great dis-t 
taste to these duties, ami indeed would learn nothing 
but what she chose. Nature had endowed her with 
a sweet voice, and she sang like a nightingale. She 
: learned to read too, that she might make herself ac¬ 
quainted .with the stories of the Arabian Nights, one 
1 of which she had heard read aloud; and but for this 
circumstance, site might not yet have been initiated 
into the mysteries of the alphabet. 

There is no saying how long Elise would have con¬ 
tinued to do just as she pleased, growing up like u 
beautiful wild flower as she was, without the restraint 
of cultivation or discipline, had it not been for the 
interference of an uncle, a brother of her mother, 
who was the Chaplain attached to the Ursuline Con¬ 
vent, of which I have spoken. Being for some time 
in poor health, he had obtained permission to leave 
his duties to the care of another, and to spend some 
weeks in travelling, and in visiting his relatives, ma¬ 
ny of whom he had not seen for years. During his 
absence he spent some weeks in the family of his sis¬ 
ter, Madame Vervenay, and the Cure was not a lit¬ 
tle shocked, when he discovered -how negligent her 
parents had been with regard to the religious in¬ 
struction of the pet of tiie family. Many were the 
lectures and exhortations bestowed on both father 
and mother, in consequence; the result of which was, 
that they were convinced that they hail allowed their 
affection for their darling to interfere with her spir¬ 
itual good, and that.by continuing the constant in¬ 
dulgence in which she had been nurtured, Elise 
would be hut poorly prepared to live in a world 
where the exercise of self-denial, patience, and re¬ 
signation, is so much needed. But how should she 
begin to adopt a different course? It was a question 
difficult to be answered, and indeed it appeared no 
easy or pleasant task, to either parent, to undo the 
mischiet tneir own indulgence Had worked; and thus 
situated, they were led to consent to what at first 
they would not hear of, viz. that Elise should be sent 
at once to the Ursuline*, for the purpose of commen¬ 
cing and cumpleting her education under the instruc¬ 
tions of these ladies. It was a sad change to the 
child, to he translated from home ami all its indul¬ 
gences, to the restraint and rigid discipline of a Con¬ 
vent. Many of the sisters, however, notwithstand¬ 
ing their seclusion from the world, understand hu¬ 
man nature, and ure remarkably successful in their 
treatment of the young, winning their regard by the 
utmost kindness, yet claiming the respect due to 
their office which their peculiar dress, together with 
the associations by which they are surrounded, con¬ 
tributes to preserve. Thus they frequently obtain 
the moet unbounded influence over their pupils; 
many of whom become so attached to tbeir instruG- 
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r lors, eha i when the period uHotted for their sttfy ox- 
pires, they express their willingness to remain as 
permanent inmates of the institution. 

Elise, being a stranger, was told, that for the first 
week, nothing would be required of her, and that 
she might in the mean time amuse herself by getting 
acquainted with her school mutes, playing in the gar¬ 
den, &c.; and she was placed under the more imme¬ 
diate cure of Irene St. Margaret, a most-excellent 
woman, to whose good tit imigemnnt Elise was chief¬ 
ly indebted for the change that n few months brought 
about in her.' She possessed naturally a quick per¬ 
ception, and a retentive memory, and when she be¬ 
gan to apply herself in real earnest to her studies, 
her progress was astonishing. Indeed one good sis¬ 
ter su'nl it was a miracle worked by St. Joseph him¬ 
self—the patron saint whom Elise herself hud cho¬ 
sen on commencing her church duties—others said 
she learned the bettor for not having learned before, 
which I think no unreasonable conclusion. Her pa¬ 
rents* delight knew no hounds, at receiving from 
• time to time, the most fl tiering encomiums con¬ 
cerning Elise from her uncle thu Cure; anil when 
after the expiration of .a year they visited her at the 
Convent, they could scarcely believe they saw their 
own little romping Elise, iu the demure looking 
young lady, attired in the prim cap and dress worn 
•by the Ursa line pupils, to whom they were introdu¬ 
ced as their daughter. 

Elise remained at the nunnery until she hud at¬ 
tained tlie age of fifteen, having only occasionally 
visited home for a short season during that period. 
Her parents now considered her education to be fin¬ 
ished, and after having made known their intention 
to the Superior, arrived iu Quebec for the purpose 
of taking their daughter home. But great was their 
surprise and vexation, on finding that the latter was 
not only unwilling to return with them, but declared 
her intention of remaining in the Convent, and ta¬ 
king the veil as soon as she had attained the neces¬ 
sary age. Her father at first only laughed at her, 
not believing that she was really iu earnest, mid on 
being convinced of her sincerity, still treated the 
idea as a childish whim, .from which Elise would 
noon he persuaded. But in this he was disappoint¬ 
ed. Elise had really been happy during her slay 
with the Ursulines. The years she hud passed there, 
had much endeared her to the sisters,, for whom in 
return, particularly the good sister St. Margaret— 
she evinced the warmest attachment; and under the 
influence of those for whom she felt such regard, it 
. is not to be wondered, that she conceived the desire 
to follow their example, and to devote her life, ere 
the temptations and trials of the world began, to the 
intercstS'Of religion, in a manner that she was led to 
believe, would he at once the most pleasing to God, 
and the most effectual means of securing her own 
eternal welfare. 

We should do Elise injustice, did we not snv that 
Rhe loved both her parents tenderly, and that she was 
much affected by the exhortations and entreaties with 
which they sought to combat her resolution. When 
her father found that remonstrance was in vain, he 
proposed that she should-return home, and mingle in 
the amusements of young people of her own age; 
and if at the expiration of a year, she still continued 
to ho of the same mind, he promised not to oppose 
her wishes. To this proposal Elise acceded ami nc- 
comnanied her nurents home, - Ladies■ Repository. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE NUNS OF 

“As event,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, 

“ which happens sometimes even to phi¬ 
losophers,” 

“has happened to M Cousin. He has fallen in 
love with Madame do Longueville in person; 
yes, with the Great Condo’s sister. The place 
in which he has most particularly shown his 
passion for her is where he has to deal with La 
Rochefoucauld. He does not speak of him as a 
judge or a critic would speak, hut as a rival. 

‘ She never truly loved hut a single person,’ 
says he; ‘it was La Rochefoucauld;’ and 
this leads him to add, ‘I don’t deny it; Ido 
not like La Rochefoucauld.’ La Rochefoucauld 
is for him the great adversary, the rival who, 
two centuries ago, supplanted him.” 

The sarcasm launched against M. Cou¬ 
sin by M. Sainte-Beuve was not without a 
personal motive. The author of the His¬ 
tory of Port-Royal was the first to rescue 
the subject from the oblivion into which 
it had fallen, and he had no sooner entered 
the holy monastery than he would fain 
have shut the doors on all after-comers. 
Among the poachers upon his domain M. 
Cousin has been the most persevering 
and successful. In fact, his depredations 
were not confined to Madame de Longue¬ 
ville. Notwithstanding her noble birth, 
her remarkable beauty, and the important 
part which she played in the intrigues of 
the Fronde, she was, after all, but a 
secondary actor in the scenes of Port- 
Royal. A far greater offence of M. Cou¬ 
sin was to have denied to M. Sainte- 
Beuve the privilege of showing Pascal in 
a new light. Before his narration could 
reach the period at which this surprising 
genius shone forth in all his glory, his dis¬ 
coveries were anticipated, and his princi¬ 
pal hero' torn away from a frame which, 
it must be confessed, was too narrow for 
so illustrious a man. Others joined in 
pursuit of the game which had been 
started, and there was even a contest for 
the right to use the manuscripts preserved 

* Port-Royal. Par 0, A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris: 
1810-48. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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in the public archives. In compliance 
with an old and mischievous usage, stu¬ 
dents are permitted in Prance to borrow 
and retain as long as they choose the books 
auddocuments which are necessary for their 
researches. The right gives rise to inces¬ 
sant inconvenience and frequent abuses. 
The manuscript which is taken at first for 
the honest purpose of investigation may 
afterwards be kept to in-event a rival 
from making use of it. "Whether this was 
the motive in the Pascal chase we will 
not attempt to determine, but certain it is 
that M. Faugere, who published a new 
edition of thePensecs, was obliged to have 
recourse to a ministerial order to obtain 
some papers detained by a fellow hunter. 
The republic of letters has hitherto rather 
gained than lost by the emulation which 
has been excited, but we should be of a 
different opinion if M. Sainte-Beuve al¬ 
lows himself to be driven away by this 
irruption into his territory. The hedge 
sparrow, it is said, forsakes the eggs which 
have been handled, and, fearful for the 
safety of an offspring which she is too 
weak to protect, refuses to give them life. 
But the stronger eagle fights for her 
young, and, if an enemy succeeds in ra- 
visliing one from the nest, the remainder 
of the brood does but become the dearer. 
Let M, Sainte-Beuve copy the example ot 
the nobler bird, and, after an absence al¬ 
ready too prolonged, return to his beloved 
nest of Port-Royal. If M. Qousin has not 
yet conquered bis resentment against his 
fair Longueville for having been admired 
by La Rochefoucauld, M. Sainte-Beuve 
should be more generous, and forgive her 
for having been loved by M. Cousin. 

The monastery of Port-Royal exists no 
longer. All that remains of it are some 
shapeless ruins, situated in a dark and 
marshy valley not far from Versailles. It 
is supposed to have been founded by 
Bishop Eudes of Sully, and Mathilda of 
Garlande, in the year 1204, that prayers 
might be said there for the happy return 
of Mathieu I. of Montmorency, Mathilda’s 
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husband, who was fighting in the Holy 
Land. A bull, in 1223, conceded to the 
convent the privilege of receiving secular 
ladies, who, disgusted with the vanities of 
life, might wish, without taking the vows, 
to give themselves up to God. It was 
perhaps the admission of these worldly 
recruits, who were not wholly detached 
from the frivolities of society, which was 
the cause of that taste for fashion which 
was reproved at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century by the superior of the 
house. The inmates had committed the 
enormity of wearing sleeves which were 
wider at the bottom than at the top, and 
the abbess was ordered to have them 
made narrower. Later it was fotmd 
necessary to prohibit the use of masks, 
gloves, and starched linen. These trifles 
were the symbols of more serious ir¬ 
regularities. The service was not duly 
attended, the rule ofseclusionwasviolated, 
and dances and banquets had greater 
charms than the offices of religion. Such 
deviations from monastic strictness were 
then general throughout France. The 
reform in Port-Royal was brought about 
by a girl who was forced against her will 
into the office of abbess, and who not 
only succeeded in making her community 
a model of discipline and virtue, but who 
attracted into her sphere so many persons 
illustrious for piety, for learning, and for 
genius, that, of all the institutions of the 
kind which ever existed, this is the one 
which has obtained the largest renown 
and the most universal admiration. No 
glory was wanting to it—not even the dis¬ 
tinction of bearing nobly a long and cruel 
persecution. The means by which these 
results were obtained are a rare example 
of the power of simple and persevering 
rectitude, and give a perennial interest 
and importance to the history of “ Mother 
Angelique,” though the house over which 
she presided is in ruins, and the succes¬ 
sion of her disciples was not permitted to 
continue. 

Antoine Arnauld, the representative of 
an ancient and distinguished family in 
Auvergne, married the daughter of M. 
Marion, an avocat-gcneral. This M. 
Marion was a favorite of Henry IV., 
and obtained from him the abbacies of 
Port-Royal and St. Cyr, for two of his 
grand-daughters. The eldest, Jacqueline 
Marie Arnauld, was then only seven and 
a half years old; the younger, Jeanne, 
was six. Abuses of this kind were fre¬ 


quent at that era, but it was not always 
easy to obtain the ratification of the ap¬ 
pointments at Rome; and Antoine Ar¬ 
nauld, who was noted for a famous speech 
which he had delivered against the Jesuits, 
was not likely to obtain much indulgence 
from the Pope. In consequence the fraud 
was committed of representing the sisters 
to be older than they were, and, the bet¬ 
ter to dissemble the truth, they were de¬ 
scribed not by their true Christian names, 
but by the names which they received at 
confirmation, and which became their 
religious appellations. This was the rea¬ 
son why Jacqueline was ever after called 
Mother Angelique, and Jeanne, Mother 
Agues. The opening of the drama does 
not prognosticate reform. The next 
scene in the history was still less pro¬ 
mising. 

The two child-abbesses, who were set to 
preside over religious communities long 
before they, were themselves emancipated 
from the bondage of the -nursery, first 
spent a year together in the convent of 
St. Cyr, which belonged to Mother Agnes, 
the younger sister. At the close of a life 
devoted to humility, she still reproached 
herself with an outbreak of domineering 
authority, when, in a quarrel with her 
elder sister, she asserted her right, if she 
pleased,, to ton her out of her abbey. 
“ She was proud and romantic,” says M. 
Sainte-Beuve, “ to such a degree as to ask 
God why he had not permitted that she 
should -be bom Madame de France l ” 
It would be idle to moralize on traits like 
these. The whole case may be summed 
in the fact that she was six and an abbess. 

Mother Angelique, with whom we are 
more immediately concerned, next spent 
two- years at the abbey of Maubuisson, 
the last place which was calculated to 
inspire a young girl with religious senti¬ 
ments ; for it was presided over by 
Madame d’Estrees, the sister of the fair 
Gabrielle, so famous for her beauty, and 
the visits which the royal lover paid to 
the convent were an open insult to moral¬ 
ity and religion. It was from Madame 
d’Estrees that the future reformer of Port- 
Royal was named Angelique at her con¬ 
firmation. This most assuredly was not 
a very edifying beginning. 

At first Mother Angelique was only the 
coadjutor of Jeanne de Bouleliard, the 
existing abbess. The latter died in 1602, 
and her successor, when hardly eleven 
years old, was definitively installed in her 
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office, and invested with all its functions 
and prerogatives. One day when Henry 
IV. was hunting in the neighborhood, he 
took it into his head to visit M. Arnauld, 
who was at Port-Royal with his daughter. 
The little abbess went out to meet him at 
the head of her community, and marched 
gravely along with ludicrous dignity upon 
tliick-soled shoes, some five or six inches 
high, that she might appear to have the 
stature of a woman. That merry monarch 
could not fail to be delighted with the mock- 
heroic scene. He left with reluctance, 
and kept shouting as he rode away, “ I 
kiss my hand to Madame the Abbess.” 

Nothing as yet seemed to foreshadow 
the changes which were soon to take place. 
On the contrary, Mother Angelique felt 
no vocation for a religious life. She re¬ 
gretted the world from which she had 
been cut off so young, preferred the 
reading of Plutarch’s Lives to her Brevi¬ 
ary, and often meditated joining two of 
her aunts who had embraced the Pro¬ 
testant religion and resided together at 
La Rochelle. She even desired to marry, 
for she justly thought that a holy domes¬ 
tic life was more agreeable to the Almighty 
than the unnatural austerities of a monas¬ 
tic seclusion. By degrees the conflict of 
her feelings reduced her to a state of | 
melancholy which impaired her health, 
and she was taken home to be nursed. 
She was not then sixteen. Her father de¬ 
tected the causes of her despondency, and 
with the vehemence of will which was 
the characteristic of his race he one day 
entered her room with a document in his 
hand, and said, “ Sign this, my child.” 
Awed by the profound respect which she 
entertained for her father, but her heart 
bursting with rage, as she instinctively 
divined the purport of the unread paper, 
she complied with his demand. She felt 
that her honor was pledged, that she had 
definitively engaged herself against her 
will to lead a religious life. And, in fact, 
the act was the ratification of her vows; 
it was her sentence upon herself! 

Her health restored, she returned sad 
but resigned to the convent, which she 
accepted henceforth for her destiny. The 
renewal of her vows, it is true, had been 
obtained by a~trick, but it was a trick play¬ 
ed by a beloved father. Filial respect 
threw a veil over the artifice, and the poor 
child only thought of her signature, and 
forgot the mode of obtaining it. Religion 
had as yet no part in her resolution, but it 
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was close at hand. One evening at the 
approach of twilight, as she cainc from a 
walk in the garden, a Capuchin friar arriv¬ 
ed at the convent and requested to preach. 
A sermon was an entertainment which 
broke the monotony of the ordinary con¬ 
vent life, but as it was growing late the 
abbess was on the point of refusing the 
offer. Suddenly she changed her mind, 
and ordered the bells to toll. What the 
Capuchin said she did not herself recollect: 
but while the discourse, which was on the 
humility of the Saviour, was proceeding, a 
complete revolution took place in her feel¬ 
ings. “God so touched me,” she said, 
“that from this moment I found myself 
more happy to be a nun than I ever before 
was unhappy at being one.” She perceived, 
however, that the Capuchin preacher was 
not capable of guiding her in the patli 
which a divine light had just displayed to 
her, and she kept her emotions to herself. 
The new thoughts which now agitated her 
heart, again affected her health, and she 
was removed to her father’s country seat 
of Andilly. “ That dwelling appeared to 
me so lovely,” said the poor girl, “that I 
would gladly have remained for ever 
amidst such beautiful scenes, for God had 
not yet given me the eyes of a Christian.” 
Nevertheless she assnmed a coarse dress, 
lay on a hard couch, and curtailed her 
sleep to go and pray secretly in the remot¬ 
est parts of the house. Sometimes she 
was found inflicting punishments upon her¬ 
self that she might become accustomed by 
degrees to bear bodily pain. Dreading 
the effects of such austerity, her family, 
who had hitherto employed their endeav¬ 
ors to engage her in a monastic life, now 
united their efforts to check her enthusi¬ 
asm. The nuns, when she got back to 
Port-Royal, were not less averse to the 
new spirit which had come over her. In 
spite of relations and nuns she followed her 
own conscientious convictions, and resolv¬ 
ed to persevere. The first change she in¬ 
troduced was to bring back the communi¬ 
ty to the strict observance of their vow of 
poverty. It was not the easiest part of 
the undertaking, for the best were those 
who were most opposed to the step. They 
remarked with some reason that when 
everything was in common, clothes includ¬ 
ed, (for such was the rule,) all providence 
would cease, and nobody would have any 
interest in economizing. Mother Ange¬ 
lique did not hesitate to acknowledge that 
in a temporal point of view, the rule might 
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bo disadvantageous, but temporal consid¬ 
erations liad no longer any weight in her 
mind. Her principal aim was the spiritual 
good of her flock. She considered that 
the sole choice lay between not being 
abbess at all, or fulfilling to the letter the 
requirements of the office, and while the 
contest was pending she was once more 
seized with a deep melancholy, accompa¬ 
nied by fever. The nuns asked her what 
made her so sad. She replied that they 
knew the cause well enough, and that it 
depended on them to put a period to her 
grief. “Tell us what you want of us,” 
they said, at last, touched by her sorrow, 
“ and, provided you are satisfied, we prom¬ 
ise to do anything.” She reiterated that 
what she required was that they would 
renounce the system of individual proper¬ 
ty; and the following-day they brought 
her their clothes. One nun, named Jo- 
hannet, who was deaf and dumb, had not 
been informed of what was going on, and 
it was intended, in consequence of her in¬ 
firmity, to exempt her from the law; but 
on seeing the others produce then- ward¬ 
robes, she guessed the meaning of the 
action and imitated their example. From 
that day, which was the eve of St. Joseph, 
1009, and which was religiously inscribed 
in the Fasti of Port-Royal, the communi¬ 
ty of goods was permanently reestablished, 
and the Mother Abbess was cured of her 
fever. 

There still remained one refractory 
member in the person of an aged nun, 
Dame Morel, who fondly cultivated a little 
garden. She brought everything except 
the key of this garden. “We all of us 
have our little garden,” says M. Sainte- 
Beuve, with his usual grace, “ and we 
often cling to it more strongly than to the 
large one.” Dame Morel flew into a pas¬ 
sion whenever any nun or father Capuchin 
sorrowfully spoke to her of that unlawful 
reservation. At last, one day, when no 
one had breathed a word on the subject, 
she surrendered by a sort-of inward mira¬ 
cle. She sent in a letter the key of the 
garden as of a last citadel. In fact, it was 
the key of her heart. 

When Mother Angfilique had overcome 
this difficulty, and established the commu¬ 
nity of goods, she made up her mind to 
strike the great blow. She was determin¬ 
ed to restore the rule of seclusion, to sev¬ 
er herself from the world, and with hel¬ 
iums _ devote herself completely to God. 
This involved the separation from her fam¬ 


ily, whom she so dearly loved, and by 
whom she was so tenderly beloved. But 
the Arnaulds were not to be disunited by 
this daring act of filial disobedience, by 
this richly rewarded sacrifice of feeling to 
duty. One by one, sisters, brothers, 
mother, nieces, and nephews, came clus¬ 
tering round the young saint whom they 
began by opposing, most of them attract¬ 
ed by her virtues, her example, and her 
insinuating charity. She began by draw¬ 
ing to her her little sister, Mother Agnes, 
abbess of St. Cyr, whom we have already 
seen priding herself on her official suprem¬ 
acy. In a few months she renounced her 
once cherished dignity, and took her vows 
as a simple nun af Port-Royal. 

The law courts rose, and Antoine Ar- 
nauld, as was his custom in vacations, re¬ 
paired to Port-Royal. In one of the huge 
family coaches of the period were the fath¬ 
er, the mother, the eldest sister Mme. Le 
Maitre, a younger sister named Annie, 
who was then fifteen, and the eldest broth¬ 
er Arnauld d’Andilly, who was twenty. 
It is difficult for us now to realize the full 
force of the paternal authority of that age, 
and the immense hardihood which it re¬ 
quired to resist its will. Mother Ange- 
hque was hardly seventeen, and had never 
swerved from the most profound obedi¬ 
ence, which was seconded by such love as 
strong minds only are capable of feeling. 
Prayer was her weapon against the com¬ 
ing attack, and the nuns of her party join¬ 
ed with her in her supplications. She had 
taken possession, at dawn, of every key, to 
prevent a surprise, and, with her support¬ 
ers, waited the arrival of the dreaded 
coach “like a little force under arms 
awaiting the enemy.” So daring did the 
act appeal-, that few of the inmates could 
believe she would have the courage to per¬ 
sist. At length the noise of wheels was 
heard in the outer court, and Mother 
Angelique, advancing to the wicket, an¬ 
nounced her resolution to her father, and 
begged him to proceed to the grated par¬ 
lor, where alone she could receive him. 
No sooner did she utter the words, than 
he flew into a passion, knocked louder 
than ever at the door, and fiercely demand¬ 
ed admittance. Madame Arnauld joined 
in the clamor, called her daughter an 
ingrate, and swore an oath, which after¬ 
wards cost her many a tear, that if 6he 
was not admitted at once, she would nev¬ 
er again set her foot in Port-Royal. M. 
d’Andilly, with the impetuosity of youth, 
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went further still, and declared that his 
sister was a monster and a parricide. 
The Abbess stood firm. M. Arnauld, un¬ 
able to prevail by force,, had recourse to 
stratagem. He demanded to see his two 
other daughters, Mother Agnes and Marie- 
Claire, intending to rush in as these were 
let out. But they were sent round by the 
church door, and the opportunity was lost 
of surprising the citadel. As they joined 
the infuriated group, M. d’Andilly poured 
forth bitter reproaches - against Mother 
Angelique. Mother Agnes immediately 
took up her defence, observing that her 
sister had done nothing more than was 
prescribed by the Council of Trent. “ Oh! 
forsooth,” exclaimed M. d’Andilly, excited 
beyond endurance, “ this is a pretty case; 
hero is another little pedant who quotes 
to us canons and council!” All this while 
there were some dissentients in the camp, 
and among them was old Dame Morel, 
who clung so fondly to her little garden, 
and who now exclaimed, “It iB a shame 
not to open to M. Arnauld.” Mother 
Angelique was of another opinion, and at 
last her father, without relmquishing his 
anger, yielded to her entreaties, and went 
to the reception room. Pale and agitated, 
he spoke to her through the grating, of all 
that he had done for her, and of the love 
which he bore her. Henceforth he re¬ 
nounced it; he would see her no more, 
and as a final request he conjured her to 
take care of herself and not ruin her health 
by reckless austerities. This pathetic adieu, 
in which tenderness mingled with resent- ! 
incut, proved too much for the over¬ 
wrought mind of Mother Angelique, and 
she fell senseless on the floor. A paroxysm 
of alarm nowtookpossession of M. Arnauld. 
He called wildly upon his daughter, ho 
stretched out his arms to the opposing 
grate, he vociferated with all his might 
for help, and his wife and children scream¬ 
ed as loudly as himself The nuns, believ¬ 
ing that the uproar was only a renewal of 
the original contest, kept carefully out of 
the way, and it was some time before they 
could lie made to comprehend the situa¬ 
tion of their abbess. Her first words on 
opening her eyes was to request her father 
not to leave that day. She had a couch 
prepared for herself by the grating; a calm 
and loving conversation ensued, and Moth¬ 
er Angelique was victorious over her fam¬ 
ily. Her ecclesiastical superiors afterwards 
gave permission for Madame Arnauld and 
her daughters to enter the convent when 


they pleased. But the fatal oath was for 
a year an insurmountable barrier. At the 
end of that period she heard a sermon in 
which hasty and foolish vows were declared 
not to be binding, and she immediately 
ordered her carriage and set out for Port- 
Royal. The day of her reappearance was 
ever after kept as an anniversary in her 
heart by the delighted Mother Angelique. 

The grand contest which had taken 
place was known in the annals of the 
monastery by the name of “the day of 
the wicket.” M. Royer-Collard used to 
speak of the scene as one of the great 
pages of human nature, and one which 
was not surpassed by anything in Plu¬ 
tarch. His admiration, all must agree, 
was not misplaced. The object for which 
Mother Angelique contended was indeed 
mistaken, or rather the mistake was in 
her vocation itself. But what is beyond 
all praise is, the unflinching adherence to 
what she conceived her duty—the sacrifice 
to conscience of every opposing feeling of 
her heart: 

“-unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrifted, 

Her loyalty she kept, her love, her zeal; 

Nor number nor oxample with her wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change her constant 
mind, 

Though single.” 

This was her true glory, her chief dis¬ 
tinction, and it was this quality which 
enabled her to produce such wonderful 
results. 

“ Let us,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ reca¬ 
pitulate the actors in the events of the 
day of the wicket: Mother Angelique, M. 
Arnauld, Madame Arnauld, their three 
young daughters—Agnes, Anne, and Ma- 
rie-Claire—Mme. Le Maitre, and M. d’An¬ 
dilly. "Well, these actors or spectators, M. 
Arnauld excepted, who died in the world 
respected as an honest man and a Christ¬ 
ian, all, with Madame Arnauld at their 
head, entered finally into Port-Royal.” 
Marie-Claire, who, we have seen, was al¬ 
ready domiciled with the Abbess at the 
time of the battle, had been a lovely 
child, but wa3 completely disfigured by 
the small-pox. When she first caught 
sight of her face in the glass, she covered 
it with her hands and cried out, “It is no 
longer I.” The involuntary exclamation 
was true in a sense which she little imag¬ 
ined. It was probably not only her face 
but her heart which was changed by the 
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event, and her moral being profited by 
the destruction of her beauty. Anne, 
who was six years older, had her religious 
impressions strengthened by the same 
disorder. Her convictions continued to 
gather force until in 1616 she renounced 
the world for Port-Royal. “When I first 
entered,” she wrote, “ I felt a painful void 
in my soul, and, having mentioned it to 
Mother Agnes, she answered that I need 
not be astonished, because, having quitted 
all the things of the world, and not being 
yet consoled by God, I was as between 
heaven and earth. About a year after¬ 
wards this void was filled.” From this 
time she considered the convent a para¬ 
dise. The marshy and unwholesome val¬ 
ley, the damp and narrow cell, seemed 
delightful to her spirit, soothed by the 
religious exercises which were indissolubly 
associated with the locality; and she imag¬ 
ined, as she gazed at the sky, that it was 
more serene than elsewhere. She once, 
when she was alone, danced with joy at 
the recollection that she was a nun, and 
when she saw one of the sisterhood sor¬ 
rowful she thought if she did but look at 
her black veil she would be sad no longer. 
But mortification was the rule of the 
house. Her passion was prayer and soli¬ 
tude, and she was subsequently set to 
perform the uncongenial task of instruct¬ 
ing children. For fifteen or sixteen years 
she continued to obey, but it was, she 
said, as it were at the point of the sword. 
Mother Angelique set the example of self- 
denial. “It would be difficult,” wrote 
her niece, “ to find such another piece of 
serge as she used for her dress—so coarse, 
rough, loose, yellow, and greasy. What 
I say of her clothes I might say of every¬ 
thing ; she never took for herself anything 
hut the refuse.” M. Amauld had been 
accustomed to assist iu defraying the ex¬ 
penses of the establishment, and she en¬ 
deavored by economy to dispense with his 
gifts and render the house self-supporting. 
In spite of the poverty which resulted, she 
managed to relieve the poor families in 
the neighborhood. To the inmates she 
compensated for the deprivations she im¬ 
posed on them by redoubling her tender¬ 
ness. It was on the sick sisters especially 
that she lavished the tokens of her inex¬ 
haustible charity, nursing them and ren¬ 
dering them the most repulsive services. 
Whenever she was wanted it was almost 
always in the infirmary that she was to be 
found. She was discovered there one day 


lying on the feet of a sick nun, whom 
nothing would warm, and she said, with a 
laugh, that she was performing the office 
of a blanket. In fact, the irresistible gift 
of persuasiveness which Mother Angelique 
possessed, consisted mainly in this, that 
she was more severe towards herself than 
towards her flock. She oftener taught 
by example than by precept. When she 
had determined upon suppressing the use 
of meat in the community, she began by 
trying the practice upon herself. For a 
month she ate nothing except a piece of 
omelette, and to conceal the tact, she had 
it covered with a thin slice of mutton. A 
petty deception like this does not accord 
with the nobler proceedings of the holy 
Angelique; but tricks in some shape or 
other seem an incurable vice of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Having undergone the 
probation in her own person, she invited 
the rest to repeat the experiment, and 
abstinence was embraced by the_ entire 
community. 

Port-Royal set in order, Mother Ange¬ 
lique was called upon to perform the same 
duty for another establishment. Her for¬ 
mer mistress and namesake, Madame d’Es- 
trees, still presided at Maubuisson, where 
matters had proceeded from bad to worse. 
She locked up and ill-treated the monks 
who were sent to inquire into the scandals 
which prevailed, and her last feat in this 
kind was to imprison one M. Deruptis in 
a tower of the abbey, keep him on bread 
and water, and have him flogged every 
morning. It was determined, as she re¬ 
fused to vacate her office, to remove her 
by force and shut her up in the house of 
the “J Ftlles penitentes,” though it was cer¬ 
tainly not to this body that she belonged. 
The king’s archers arrived on the oth of 
February, 1618, and, being denied admit¬ 
tance, they scaled the walls, broke open 
the doors, and carried away Madame d’Es- 
trees on her bed. On the 19th of Feb¬ 
ruary Mother Angelique left Port-Royal 
to supply her place. It was the day after 
the profession of her sister Anne, who 
remained unmoved while the rest of the 
nuns were weeping for the loss of their 
beloved abbess. The gloom which over¬ 
cast a portion of the novitiate of sister 
Anne was passed, and she had entered into 
that joy at her calling, of which we have 
seen the evidence. “ God,” she said, when 
astonishment was expressed at her seem¬ 
ing indifference to the departure of Ange¬ 
lique—“ God conferred too great a favor 
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upon me yesterday to permit me to mourn 
to-day.” 

The reception "which Mother Angelique 
met with at Maubuisson was a complete 
contrast to the regrets she left behind. 
The report of the reform of Port-Royal 
had frightened the dissolute nuns, and they 
pictured to themselves a stem mistress 
Whose very aspect would cause them to 
shudder. They had none of them the 
slightest idea of the duties of their profes¬ 
sion. They attended the holy services 
without reverence, and spent all the re¬ 
mainder of their time in entertainments. 
They gave numerous parties, played com¬ 
edies to divert their guests, had collations 
served in gardens where they had had 
summer-houses built, and often walked to 
the ponds on the road to Paris, where 
they were joined by monks who danced 
with them. The age was dissolute, and 
there was nothing of primitive innocence 
and simplicity in these rural amusements, 
which, even at the best, were a contra¬ 
vention of the rules of monastic discipline. 
The ignorance of the Maubuisson nuns of 
everything which appertained to religion 
was hardly credible. To confess is one of 
the first demands of the Roman Catholic 
church, the very alphabet of its faith; and 
people whose fives were supposed to be 
passed in pious exercises knew not how 
to discharge a duty which was performed 
by the meanest peasant. 

“ They presented themselves for the purpose 
to a Bemardin monk who did not hear the name 
of their confessor for nothing, since it was he 
who always made their confession for them, and 
named the sins that they were to acknowledge, 
although perhaps they had not committed them. 
It was all that he could do to get them to pro¬ 
nounce a ‘Yes,’ or a ‘No;’ upon which ho gave 
them absolution without further inquiry. At last, 
wearied with the incessant reproaches of this 
father, on account of their ignorance, they hit 
on what they thought an excellent method. 
They composed in conjunction, with much diffi¬ 
culty, three kinds of confessions—one for high 
festivals, one for Sundays, and one for working- 
days, and, having written them in a book, each 
took it when they went to confess, which they 
might just as easily have done all together, since 
they all repeated the same thing." 

Mother Angelique did not underrate 
the difficulties of her task. She believed 
that she was sacrificing herself to others, 
and that her health and energies would 
be exhausted in the task. She took with 
her her young sister Marie-Claire, “ and 


before setting out,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, 
“ she showed her the bed she would one 
day have to occupy in the infirmary of 
Port-Poyal on her return from tins rude 
and ruinous campaign, as a general might 
point out the Invcdides to his soldiers on 
the eve of a battle.” The Abbess began 
by endeavoring to win the cooperation of 
tfie old nuns whom she had known in her 
childhood. Her gentle manners dimin¬ 
ished by degrees the fright which her 
arrival had caused, and at last terror was 
changed into admiration. She next, to 
infuse a better spirit into the house, intro¬ 
duced thirty new nuns of tried piety, 
lodged them in a separate quarter, and 
bestowed all her care upon their training. 
As in Port-Royal, she was the first to 
perform the tasks she imposed. She 
swept the house, carried the wood, washed 
the porringers, and weeded the garden. 
Her cell was the narrowest, darkest, and 
most uncomfortable in the house; a sower 
near the window rendered it unwhole¬ 
some ; insects made it a place of torture; 
and, to complete the self-imposed hard¬ 
ship, she slept in serge sheets upon a straw 
mattress which was placed on the ground. 

Maubuisson was destined, like Port-Roy¬ 
al, to have its “day of the wicket,” hut the 
contest was of another kind. Madame 
d’Estrees had been violently ejected by 
the King’s archers, and she resolved to 
copy the tactics of her enemies. She had 
escaped from the house of the Fillespini- 
tentes in the night, and appeared suddenly 
at Maubuisson, accompanied by the Count 
de Sanzai and an armed escort. She 
went up to Mother Angelique as she was 
entering the choir, and, addressing her, 
said: “ I have come to thank you for the 
care you have taken of my abbey during 
my absence, and to request you to return 
to yours, and leave me to manage my 
own.” “ Madame,” replied Mother Ange¬ 
lique, “ I would do it gladly if I could, but 
you know that our superior has ordered 
me to take charge of this house, and that 
having come here from obedience it is 
only from the same obedience that I can 
depart.” Having said these words, she 
sat down in the choir in the seat of the 
Abbess. “ What audacity!” exclaimed 
Madame d’Estrees, “ to assume my place 
in my presence!” and rushing out she 
demanded the keys of the house. She 
was answered that they were in the posses¬ 
sion of “ Madame." “ Is there any other 
Madame here but myself ?”she cried out in 
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a rage. The storm soon ceased for a while, 
but was renewed when Mother Angelique 
and her nuns returned after dinner to the 
chapel. Count Sanzai and four gentlemen 
advanced towards her, sword in hand, and 
exhorted her to yield. One of them, to 
terrify her, fired a pistol. She still replied 
with calmness that she would not stir 
until she was turned out by force, since 
this alone could justify her before God. 
The nuns thronged round her to protect 
her, while Madame d’Estrees poured upon 
her a torrent of abuse, and at last took 
hold of her veil as if to tear it from her 
head. “ Immediately,” she says, “ my 
lamb-like sisters became lions, and one of 
them advanced towards Madame d’Es¬ 
trees, and exclaimed, ‘ You wretch! do 
you dare to pull away the veil of Madame 
de Port-Royal? Ah! I know you well. 
I know who you are.’ ” And upon this 
she caught hold of the veil of Madame 
d’Estrecs and flung it away. The gentle¬ 
men now seized Mother Angelique by the 
arm, and hurried her into a coach which 
was waiting for the purpose. The nuns 
rushed in a crowd to the carriage; some 
ascended the box, some got up behind, or 
on the root; and others clung to the wheels. 
“Drive on,” said Madame d’Estrees to the 
coachman, but he answered that he dare 
not, for he should kill the nuns. Mother An¬ 
gelique alighted, formed them into a pro¬ 
cession, and two-and-two they walked to 
Pontoise. The plague was in the place, but 
the people thronged about them, exclaim¬ 
ing “ that they had left the real plague be¬ 
hind in the person of that infamous and 
abandoned woman who had turned them 
out.” Their sojourn at Pontoise was short. 
At the first outbreak Madame Angelique 
sent to Paris to announce what was going 
on. A troop of the king’s archers were 
immediately dispatched, and Madame d’Es¬ 
trees and her bravos fled at their approach 
without waiting to dispute the field. At 
ten at night, Madame Angelique and her 
nuns set out from Pontoise, escorted by a 
hundred and fifty archers, each carrying 
a torch in his hand and a musket on his 
shoulder. It is evident that exciting 
episodes like these would only increase 
the sense which the community might be¬ 
fore have entertained of the importance of 
their mission, and would give an impulse 
as marked as it was unexpected to the 
efforts of Mother Angelique. 

The danger from the myrmidons of 
Madame d’Estrees did not entirely cease 


with this memorable day. They sometimes 
appeared at the convent, and fired under 
the windows. A garrison of fifty archers 
was -ordered to watch over the safety, of 
the inmates, but Mother Angelique refused 
to retain them. Her religious faith was 
equal to all emergencies, and that calm 
and enduring heroism, essentially feminine, 
which she displayed before the drawn 
swords of the brutal creatures of the in¬ 
furiated ex-abb.ess, was the only shield she 
desired against a renewal of the outrage. 
She continued for five years her work of 
reform, and was offered the appointment 
of abbess, but refused to accept so rich a 
post. Madame de Soissons was named to 
the office, and Mother Angelique remained 
some months to assist her. Disagree¬ 
ments, however, arose, and one of the 
complaints was that she had filled the 
monastery with poor girls without dowry. 
“ I answered,” she said, “ that if a house 
with thirty thousand livres rent was too 
much burthened by thirty nuns, I should 
not consider that Port-Royal, which had 
only six thousand, would be incommoded 
by receiving them.” She accordingly 
removed them there the 3d of March, 
1623. The Port-Royal nuns chanted the 
Te Deurn on the arrival of their sisters 
from Maubuisson, “ welcoming them as a 
present from God to enrich the house 
more and more with the inexhaustible 
treasury of poverty.” Mother Angelique, 
who had business in Paris, was unable to 
accompany the adopted thirty to their 
new home; and fearing that the sudden 
influx of such numbers, when she was not 
there to keep order, would occasion an 
inroad on the strictness of the rules, she 
commanded them not to utter a syllable 
till her return. Each had a label on her 
sleeve, upon which was written her name, 
for the guidance of the officials of Port- 
Royal. It was not till the 12th of March 
that Mother Angelique returned, and un¬ 
locked the tongues of her thirty mutes. 
They had already been trained to preserve 
frequent silence, and, above all, to a general 
unquestioning obedience. A novice, on 
proceeding to the cell which had been 
allotted to her, and which was supposed to 
be furnished, found nothing but faggots. 
She accepted the -accommodation without 
one word of inquiry, and slept on the 
faggots for several consecutive nights. On 
another occasion, some medicine was 
carried by mistake to a nun who was in 
perfect health. That it was brought to 
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her was sufficient, and she immediately 
swallowed it. The excesses of a system, 
if they lead to nothing worse, at least 
result in the ridiculous. 

The Abbe de Saint-Cyran was intimate 
with M. Arnauld d’Andilly, the eldest 
brother of Mother Angelique. He hap¬ 
pened to be present when she sent to ask 
for carriages to take the poor nuns of 
Maubuisson to Port-Royal, and he was so 
deeply impressed with the disinterested¬ 
ness of the transaction that he wrote the 
abbess a letter of congratulation. Such 
was the commencement of her connection 
with this remarkable man, who exercised 
so large an influence over the present for¬ 
tunes and future fate of Port-Royal. 
Richelieu, who appreciated his talents and 
feared his worth,' made great efforts to 
attach him to himself. He offered him 
several sees, and the persevering refusal of 
Saint-Cyran to accept the bribe was the 
principal cause of the persecution to which 
lie was afterwards subjected. “ The nar¬ 
row way,” he once observed, “obliged me 
to marry a prison in preference to a 
bishopric, because the refusal of one led 
necessarily to the other, under a govern¬ 
ment that could tolerate only slaves.” 
“ Richelieu,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ like 
Bonaparte and all despots, could never 
bear that a person of any consideration 
should remain beyond the sphere of his 
power. He did not scorn to make ad¬ 
vances, but woe to those who did not yield 
to them! Whoever was not for him, and 
wholly his, was soon deemed to be against 
him,” In truth, the aims of Saint-Cyran 
and Richelieu were as remote as ambition 
and humility, as state-craft and simplicity, 
as worldliness and Christianity. While 
the Cardinal was intent upon •wielding the 
sceptre of kings, the Abbe was engrossed 
with dreams of reforming the Church. 
“ Formerly,” said he, “ it was like a large 
river, of which the waters were clear, but 
now it seems nothing but mire.” The 
evil was notorious, and was bewailed by 
every man who had the slightest preten¬ 
sion to goodness. “ My daughter,” said 
St. Francois de Sales to Mother Angelique, 
“ to talk of such disorders to the world 
would give rise to useless scandal. These 
sick people love their diseases; they do 
not choose to be cured. I know this as 
well as the doctors who speak of it, but 
discretion prevents me from mentioning it. 
We must weep and pray in secret to God, 
that his hand may bo laid where men are 


not qualified to set theirs.” The man who 
uttered these expressions cannot certainly 
be taxed with an over-scrupulosity, for he 
believed that he would be justified in 
cheating at cards for the purpose of in¬ 
creasing his alms! It was the same in 
Italy as in France. “ Zeal and affliction 
for the disorders of the Court of Rome,” 
said Frederico Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, “ incited me to write a book on 
the subject three fingers thick. But, hav¬ 
ing seen every avenue closed against re¬ 
formation, I burnt my work, well assured 
that these moral truths did but cause 
scandal, and proclaim the excesses of those 
who refuse to mend.” The whole soul of 
M, Saint-Cyran was up in arms against 
the spirit of an age like this. The world, 
the flesh, and the devil were in the Church, 
and, while Richelieu was in league with 
them, the business of the abbe was to 
fight against them to the death. 

Before the acquaintance of Mother 
Angelique with M. Saint-Cyran had ripen¬ 
ed into intimacy, some disastrous changes 
took place in the Port-Royal community. 
“This house, so inconvenient and so small,” 
•wrote one of their number, in allusion to 
the influx of nuns from Maubuisson, 
“ became suddenly enlarged by the ample 
charity of those who desired to be 
straightened for the advantage of others.” 
The sentiment was admirable, but the 
walls did not expand with their hearts, 
and they felt the annoyance of being 
crowded too closely in their hive. The 
marshy valley, too, generated fevers, and 
fifteen of their number had died in two 
years. They consequently purchased a 
house in Paris, and thither the colony was 
transferred in 1626 . 

The Mother Angelique, who had long 
been desirous of resigning her post of 
abbess, petitioned the King, about the 
period of the change of residence, to allow 
the nuns to choose their own superior. 
The prayer was granted, and a triennial 
election was substituted for the appoint¬ 
ment for life by the Cro wn. A short time 
before she abdicated her own authority, 
she became acquainted with M. Zamet, 
bishop of Langres, and gave him the 
directorship of Port-Royal. If M. Zamet 
had been a M. Saint-Cyran, his fervor and 
wisdom would have supplied the place of 
the watchful piety of Mother Angelique, 
and rendered her resignation innocuous. 
But she was deceived in her man. Cau¬ 
tious as she was, she had mistaken the 
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character of this wily bishop, who was of 
Italian descent— 

“For oft, though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems." 

Through the new abbess he began with 
all speed to undo the work which Mother 
Angelique, with endless toil and prayer, 
had labored so many years to effect. In 
lieu of the customary plain fare served up 
on stoneware, they had now delicate viands 
on enamelled china. The dresses of the 
nuns were of beautiful white shalloon, 
their scapularies of brilliant scarlet, and 
perfumes, fine linen, and nosegays, were 
employed to give an air of luxury to the 
chapel. In short, M. Zamet avowed that 
he desired to introduce all the refinements 
which could please the young ladies of 
the Court, and allure rich and highborn 
maidens into the house. The discipline 
was relaxed to keep pace with these in¬ 
dulgences, and the nuns were encouraged 
to cultivate jesting, ridicule, and mimicry. 
It was evident that Port-Royal, under 
such influences, would soon relapse into 
the indolence and sensuality which experi¬ 
ence shows to bo the natural tendency of 
monastic institutions. Mother Angelique’s 
heart was hot within her, but she held her 
tongue. “I often felt grieved,” she says, 
“ but I did not speak; and when I asked 
myself, "What is the good of all this ? I 
answered, To confound my own judg¬ 
ment.” But though she forbore to re¬ 
monstrate, her demeanor told what spirit 
she was of. “ Your shadow is obnoxious 
to us,” said M. Zamet to her one day. 
“ Then send mo where you please,” was 
her reply. Her submission did not disarm 
his indignation, for he wanted her to be as 
worldly as himself; and since he could not 
subdue her goodness, he resolved to per¬ 
secute it. The nuns were forbidden to 
talk to her, lest she should give them bad 
advice. On several occasions an account 
of her life, filled with calumnies, was read 
aloud in the refectory. She continued 
eating all the time, and on the Abbess 
expressing surprise at her composure, she 
replied, “ I did not give it a thought.” 
Once she was taken into the room with a 
large paper mask on her face, and the nuns 
who escorted her said, “ Sisters, pray to 
God for this hypocrite; pray to God that 
she maybe converted.” Another day she 


was ordered to rise from the table, a 
basket filled with dirt was tied round her 
neck, and as they led her round the room 
they exclaimed, “ Sisters, behold this 
wretched creature, whose mind is more 
stuffed with perverse opinions than this 
basket is with filth.” After acts like these, 
to walk barefooted and bareheaded was a 
trifling penance. The meekness with 
which she endured every insult that could 
be devised is the surest proof of the extra¬ 
ordinary worth of her character and the 
depth of her Christianity. In her reforms 
she appeared as a leader and a model; 
like a captain who goes in advance of his 
soldiers that he may conduct them to 
victory. Admiration, success, and obedi¬ 
ence, were a full compensation for past 
self-denial, and the stimulus to new. But 
when she who lately ruled was mocked 
and reviled by her former pupils—when 
austerity only provoked contempt—when 
piety was branded as hypocrisy, and inno¬ 
cence as guilt—she had nothing to sustain 
her except the reality of a religion which 
was all-sufficient for itself. Of the many 
signal passages in the history bf Mother 
Angelique this is the chief; the unflinch¬ 
ing resolution of “ the day of the wicket” 
fades before her unmurmuring submission 
to protracted persecution. 

There is little interest in the events 
which restored Mother Angblique to the 
favor of M. Zamet, and which, ultimately 
destroying his authority, placed the mon¬ 
astery under the direction of Saint-Cyran. 
We pass at once to the year 1637, which 
was marked by an event that produced a 
new appendage to Port-Royal, and was a 
fresh source of distinction to it. The 
nephew of Mother Angelique, Antoine Le 
Maitre, was the most eloquent advocate 
who had been heard at the bar in the 
memory of man. “ The days on which he 
pleaded,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ the 
preachers, out of prudence, and for fear of 
speaking in a desert, left their pulpits to 
go and hear him. The Great Hall was 
too small to contain his audience.” These 
famous speeches were published after the 
revision of the orator himself. M. Sainte- 
Beuve confesses that they do not vindicate 
the admiration . of his contemporaries. 
They are filled with quotations from poets, 
historians, and fathers of the Church. The 
ancient mythology is freely introduced, 
and Mars and Neptune are cited in the 
case of a servant-girl seduced by a lock¬ 
smith. It was the age of pedantry, and 
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all antiquity was ransacked for precedents 
and allusions. An advocate once talked 
of the Troian war and Scamander. I beg 
to remind the Court,” said the counsel on 
the opposite side, “ that the name of my 
client is not Scamander but Michaut. 

In the time of Le Maitre the Scamander 
would have been thought a rhetorical 01 - 
nament, and such frigid mterpolations 
were the admiration, however little they 
may have moved the feelings, of the audi¬ 
tors. The pious mother ol the great ad¬ 
vocate dreaded his fame, and thought it a 
snare of Satan to inflame his pride. She 
prayed fervently that the danger might 
be averted; and the request was heard 

His aunt, the wife of that. M. d Anchlly 
who inveighed so frantically against 
Mother Angeliquc on the day of the 
wicket,” fell mortally iU in August, 1637. 
M Saint-Cyran attended her on her death¬ 
bed. and M. Le Maitre heard the wordshe 
addressed to the dymg peimem,. — 
prayer for the flitting spirit was read — 
“Depart, Christian soul, from this world in 
the name of the Almighty God which 
has created you,”—the young advocate 
thought of the terrible day when this 
tremendous order should be pronounced 
over him. The sudden impression did not 
pass away. He determined to abjure the 
bar, and went to impart his resolution to 
Saint-Cyran. “I foresee,”. replied *e 
holy man, “whither God is conducting 
me in intrusting me with your salvation : 
but no matter; we must fr>H°w him, even 
to prison and to death.” The Port-Royal¬ 
ist historians explam the allusion. Cai- 
dinal Richelieu could not endure that 
persons on whom he had views should 
quit the world and escape, from his hands 
so exclusively did he consider them as lus 
property and his creatures; to u Inch M. 
iainte-Beuve subjoins, “And what indeed 
would Bonaparte have said if a bamt- 
Cyran had converted and earned off from 
one of his marshals? He likewise 
would have had a Vincennes for the con- 

Ve R was settled that M. Le Maitre should 
continue to plead till the. arrival of the 
vacation enabled liim to withdraw less ob¬ 
trusively than in full term. But his mind 
was no longer in his profession, and his 
addresses diminished in power. Mortified 
flip disparaging comments of a uvai 
advocate, he summoned up all his energies 
to render his last speech worthy of his 
reputation, and he succeeded to his desire, 


He believed he had renounced in ms Heart, 
as he was about to renounce in fact, the 
pomps and vanities of the world, but he 
could not endure that his . fame as an 
orator should suffer an eclipse, and he 
did homage to the glory he thought he 
despised at the very moment ot abjuring 

^ He had a brother, M. de Sericourt, who 
was in the army, and who visited him m 
his retreat. “Will you, who appear so 
surprised to see me m this condition, 
said M. Le Maitre in greeting him, do 
me the same honor as some in the world 
who report and believe that I am mad. 

“ No,” replied M. de Sericourt, from the 
moment that I heard the news at the 
army I wished often I could imitate you. 
I came here more than half conquered, and 
tliis finishes me.” Nor did the results stop 
here; a third brother, M. de Saci, entered 
into orders and became confessor at I .ort- 
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Royal. It is a singular uiuutmw w 

pride which mingled in the domestic rela¬ 
tions of those days that the Le Maitre who 
voluntarily renounced the fairest prospects 
of worldly ambition, and was content to 
bury himself in a secluded oblivion, under¬ 
went the severest conflicts of soul before 
he could bring himself to accept M. de 
Saci for a confessor. The eldest son could 
not serve the younger. He could ex¬ 
change distinction for insignificance, but 
his pride revolted at the notion that he, 
the first-born, should show any symptom 
of obedience to his brother. He at last, 
at the instance of his ecclesiastical superi¬ 
ors, vanquished his scruples, and he wrote 
to M. de Saci to tell him that he entirely 
resigned to him his heart. . 

The recluses at first were lodged m a 
building contiguous to Port-Royal ol 
Paris, which was run up for the pur¬ 
pose The persecutions which were com¬ 
menced soon after caused them to retire 
to the original Port-Royal in the Fields, 
from which they were driven m turn. 
But they finally settled there, and. it is 
there that M. Sainte-Beuve exhibits to 
us the eloquent ex-advocate performing 
the functions of a day-laborer, “digging, 
reaping corn, making hay m the heat ol 
noontide, wiping away the perspiration in 
summer, his beads in Ins hand, and retus- 
in" a fire in the hardest of winters ; then 
plunging deep into study on liis return 
from manual labor, devouring Hebrew 
I that he might penetrate into, the hidden 
j meaning of Scripture, examining all the 
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doctrine of the fathers, translating them, 
compiling little treatises, composing learn¬ 
ed biographies, and collecting materials 
for the writings of M. Arnauld his uncle.” 
He once resumed his ancient functions, and 
pleaded for the nuns of Port-Royal before 
a village magistrate who had never heard 
anything so beautiful. He loved to teach 
the pupils at the schools, and it was still 
the master of eloquence which spoke in 
his lessons. “ He read to me and made 
me read,” says Du Fosse, “ different 
passages of the poets and orators, and 
pointed out to me their beauties both of 
sense and elocution. He taught me also 
how to pronounce both poetry and prose, 
which he did admirably himself, having a 
charming voice and every other quality of 
a great orator.” But what more than all 
shows how his affections lingered over the 
profession he had renounced, and with 
what fond recollections he reverted to the 
arena of his triumphs, is that, having de¬ 
tected the genius of young Racine, he 
wanted to make him an advocate ! 

The forebodings of Saint-Cyran were 
not long in being realized. On the 14th 
of May, 1638, he was arrested and con¬ 
ducted to Vincennes. M. d’Andilly met 
him as he was carried guarded in a coach, 
and, not guessing what had happened, 
said to M. Saint-Cyran, “ Where are you 
taking all these people ?” “ Oh!” said 
M. Saint-Cyran, “ they are taking me.” 
The exact cause of his imprisonment was 
never declared. He himself enumerated 
seventeen reasons for it, but tyranny does 
not want seventeen reasons for persecuting 
virtue. The papers containing the vast 
labors of his studious life were seized and 
carried away. Two or three volumes 
escaped the search, and they were burnt 
by his nephew, M. de Barcos, for fear they 
should furnish materials for an accusation. 
They were the memoranda for a gigantic 
work on the Sacrament. “ The thoughts,” 
said M. dc Barcos, “ are not lost, for they 
have returned to then - source.” M. Saint- 
Cyran did not regard their destruction 
with equal complacency, “ If,” said he, 
“ a man has amassed by the pious studies 
of years those riches of the divine word 
which are infinitely more precious to him 
than pearls and diamonds, and which he 
loved as having been given to him by the 
hand of God, and if this man consents that 
God destroys them by an unexpected 
accident, it is an excellent preparation to 
lead such a person to the voluntary abne¬ 


gation of himself.” In effect it was to 
acknowledge that if he could resign him¬ 
self to the destruction of his theological 
labors he could resign himself to anything. 
Of all the losses of property none would 
seem so disheartening as to lose the pro¬ 
ceeds of protracted mental toil, and it is 
surprising with what patience these trials 
have usually been borne, and with what 
fortitude and resolution they have been 
repaired. The resignation of Fenelon 
surpassed that of Saint-Cyran himself. 
His papers were consumed in a fire which 
burnt down the palace of Cambrai. The 
Abbe de Langeron hastened to Versailles 
to inform him of the disaster. He found 
him quietly conversing with some friends, 
and the Abbe endeavored to break the 
news by degrees. “ I know it,” interrupt¬ 
ed the Archbishop; “ but it is better that 
my house should be destroyed than the 
cottage of a poor man;” and he tranquilly 
resumed the former conversation. When 
Cooper, the author of the Latin Diction¬ 
ary, had been employed eight years upon 
his work, his wife, who was a shrew, put 
it on the fire. The indomitable lexico¬ 
grapher commenced it anew, and in eight 
years more completed his task. Porson 
spent ten months of incessant toil in copy¬ 
ing in his beautiful hand the almost oblit¬ 
erated manuscript of the Lexicon of" 
Photius. When the copy was burnt he 
sat down unruffled to make a second, 
which he completed in the same perfect 
style as the first. Audubon likewise, the 
American ornithologist, had one thousand 
of the drawings for his great work on 
birds destroyed by fire. “The burning 
heat,” he says, “ which rushed through 
my brain when I saw my loss, was so great 
that I could not sleep for several nights, 
and my days were oblivion; but I took 
up my gun, note-book, and pencils, and 
went forth to the woods again as gaily as 
if nothing had happened. I could make 
better drawings than before. In three 
years my portfolio was filled.” All 
authors, however, have not displayed the 
same self-command. A fire consumed the 
observatory and manuscripts of Hevelius, 
and such was his regret at the destruction 
of some astronomical notes that he wrote 
eight years afterwards that he never 
thought of it without shedding tears. 
Father Simon, the author of the well- 
known “ Critical Histories of the Old and 
Hew Testament,” was denounced by the 
Jesuits to the Intendant of Rouen, and, 
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fearing that his manuscripts would form 
the ground of a charge against him, in the 
first impulse of alarm he committed them 
to the flames. No sooner was it done 
than his regret brought on a violent fever 
which killed him m three days. An 
accidental fire destroyed a work of 
TJrcams, which he had just completed. 
Pouring forth a torrent of abuse on the 
Virgin and the saints, he rushed into a 
wood, where he spent the day in a con¬ 
tinuous delirium. He passed the night on 
a dunghill, and next morning took refuge 
in the cottage of a poor joiner, and re¬ 
mained with him six months, renouncing 
alike the companionship of his books and 
his friends. What an effectual antidote it 
would have been to his grief if he could 
have rated his works at the same value as 
they were rated by the world! But the 
best consolation was that which awaited 
Thomas Gale, the learned author of the 
“ Court of the Gentiles.” The great fire 
of London burnt the house of the friend 
who had care of the manuscript. Gale 
had scarcely subdued his mind to resigna¬ 
tion when nis friend came to tell him that 
the manuscript was saved. 

' The male recluses who lived within the 
precincts of the monastery of Port-Royal 
at Paris were ordered to leave on the ar¬ 
rest of Saint-Cyran. It was then they 
took refuge at the old Port-lioyal-des 
Champs, which had been now twelve 
years uninhabited, and was going to de¬ 
cay. The cells within were damper than 
ever, the grounds without more marshy, 
the surrounding woods more dense and 
gloomy. The enemies of Saint-Cyran 
grudged his disciples even this retreat, 
where they were cut off from all possibil¬ 
ity of working mischief, and where mala¬ 
ria promised to deal more rigorously 'with 
them than tyranny itself. One M. Lau- 
bardemont, of infamous memory, was sent 
to interrogate them, that he might ex¬ 
tract some evidence against M. Saint-Cy¬ 
ran. “ The examination of M. Lo Maltre 
in particular,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ ex¬ 
cites at once laughter and disgust. It is 
folly, but wicked and cruel folly, and it is 
just that it should tarnish the grandeur of 
Richelieu,” Among many other puerile 
questions, Le Maitre was asked if ho had 
not had visions. “ Yes, certainly,” he re¬ 
plied ; “when I open one of the windows 
of my chamber I see the village of Vau- 
muricr, and when I open the other I see 
the village of Saint-Lambert. These are 


all my visions.” The ex-advocate was in 
his element here, and he triumphed as 
easily over M. Laubardemont, when per¬ 
forming the office of Inquisitor, as he 
would have done if of old. he had been 
pitted against him in the courts. The re¬ 
cluses, driven from their solitude, took 
lodgings in Paris ; but in the summer of 
1630 they went back secretly to Port- 
Royal-des- Champs. 

The Prince of Condo interceded for M, 
Saint-Cyran with Richelieu, and the Car¬ 
dinal replied, “Do you know for what 
kind of man you are pleading ? H<t is 
more dangerous than six armies.” Hope 
of mercy there was none ; and it was not 
till the death of Richelieu, five years after¬ 
wards, that M. Saint-Cyran was released 
from his confinement, the 6th of February, 
1643. “ All Vincennes,” says M. Sainte- 
Beuve, “ was in transports; the monks of 
the place came to congratulate him, and 
the guards wept with joy and sadness to 
see him depart.” Mother Agnes was the 
first who heard the news, when the com¬ 
munity were assembled in the refectory, 
which was a period of the day devoted to 
silence. Not choosing, even on such an 
occasion as this, to infringe the laws of 
the house, she unfastened her girdle to 
intimate that the bonds of their beloved 
director was broken. The sign was in¬ 
stantly understood. Every face beamed 
with gladness, and in the midst of their 
silence the nuns spoke a language more 
expressive than words. 

The health of M. Saint-Cyran was un¬ 
dermined by his long imprisonment, and 
he died in the October of the year that 
witnessed his release. He bequeathed his 
heart to M. d’Andilly on condition that 
he withdrew from the world; his bowels 
were claimed by Mother Angelique for 
Port-Royal of Paris; and his hands, 
“ which had been so often raised to God, 
and which had written so many truths,” 
were cut off for M. Le Maitre. These 
ghastly relics of corruption, which arc 
shocking to men of another faith, wear to 
the eyes of Roman Catholic superstition a 
hallowed appearance. But if the Port- 
Royalists honored his remains, they also 
endeavored toemulatclnsspirit,andatleast 
in this instance did not substitute for 
saintship the worship of a fragment from 
the body of a saint. 

Several ladies of rank were attracted 
by the piety of Port-Royal, and had occa¬ 
sional relations with it. Marie de Goiv/.a- 
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gue, the future Queen of Poland, possessed 
an apartment there to which she frequent¬ 
ly retired. In her high estate her coun¬ 
sellors exhorted her to save, hut she an¬ 
swered that it was needless, for she would 
always have enough to he received into 
Port-Royal by her old friend Mother An- 
g61ique. “ Mo, no,” replied the Abbess, 
when these words were reported to her; 
“ unless a queen is completely holy she 
causes a relaxation of the rules. Kings 
and queens are naught before God, and 
the vanity of their station rather excites 
his aversion than his love.” There is not 
a little religious pride in this speech, 
which was unworthy of Mother Angelique. 
Another of the frequent visitants at Port- 
Royal was the Princess de Guemene, and 
above all the Marquise de Sable, who 
built a house within the precincts of the 
monastery. There she led a placid and 
agreeable existence, receiving excellent 
company, and allowing herself a thousand 
dainties. Her retreat was an odd com¬ 
pound of bel esprit , devotion, politics, and 
confectionary. “ Here is all my stock of 
maxims,” La Rochefoucauld wrote to 
her; “ but as people give nothing for no¬ 
thing, I beg to have in return a carrot- 
soup and a mutton-stew.” And again— 
“ You cannot do me a greater charity 
than to allow the bearer of this note to 
enter into the mysteries of marmalade and 
of your genuine sweetmeats, and I most 
humbly entreat you to do all you can for 
him. If I could hope to receive two 
platefuls of those sugar-plums, of which I 
do not deserve to eat, I should feel my¬ 
self indebted to you all my life long.” 
How did Mother Angelique put up with 
these excellent carrot-soups, these exqui¬ 
site stows, and these mysteries of manna- 
lade? We are not informed; but her 
ardent wish to return to the beloved Port- 
Royal-des- Champs serves as an indica¬ 
tion of her opinions. Paris, it is easy to 
perceive, marred her work, and she felt 
the necessity of a deeper retreat. 

It was not till the 13th of May, 1648, 
that Mother Angelique and a portion 
of the nuns returned to Port-Royal in the 
Fields. The dilapidated mansion had 
been repaired, and the surrounding 
grounds, drained and cultivated by the 
exertions of the increasing band of re¬ 
cluses, were healthier than before. Mother 
Agnes asserted that the place inspired a 
devotion which was not felt elsewhere; 
and if, she said, the nuns of Paris, of whom 


many preferred to remain in the city, had 
experienced the sensation, they would de¬ 
sire the wings of the dove, that they 
might fly there and be at rest. She seem¬ 
ed unconscious, like her sister Anne, that 
her feelings were derived from incidents 
associated with the locality, and not from 
the locality itself. It was here that con¬ 
viction first dawned upon her mind when 
the fascination of novelty and the ardor of 
youth conspired to maintain her in a per¬ 
petual joyfulness. These were days never 
to be renewed, and the recollections of 
that glorious time haunted the scenes in 
which they were born, and impregnated 
every nook with the primitive spirit. 

The war of the Fronde, at the com¬ 
mencement of 1649, gave for a while a 
new aspect to the monastery. The people 
of the neighborhood brought their mov¬ 
ables to this sanctuary to preserve them 
from the ravages of the hostile armies. 
The courts were crammed with beasts and 
fowls till the scene reminded the nuns of 
Noah’s ark. The church was closely pack¬ 
ed with corn, peas, pots and pans, and all 
manner of miscellanous effects. The dor¬ 
mitory was full of sick and wounded. 
Many of the peasants who took refuge at 
the monastery were crowded together 
with the animals to such a degree, that, 
except for the coldness of the weather, 
Mother Angelique was convinced that the 
plague would have broken out. Even the 
cold itself was an evil, for their wood was 
exhausted and they did not dare to stir 
abroad to cut more. Many of the people 
were starving in consequence of the gen¬ 
eral pillage, and they owed their lives to 
the charity dispensed at Port-Royal. But 
what, above all, gives a shocking idea of 
the wanton brutality of the soldiery, is, 
that the inoffensive inhabitants of the sur¬ 
rounding villages were obliged to forsake 
their houses and hide themselves in the 
woods to avoid being killed by their coun¬ 
trymen. 

Such as wo' have seen Mother Angeli¬ 
que she always remained. We pass onto 
the year 1651 that we may get a glimpse 
of another remarkable woman, Jacqueline 
Pascal, who then entered the monastery. 
“ Heaven,” says'M. Cousin, “ had granted 
her, with the loveliness of a woman, all the 
gifts of genius. She was inferior to her 
brother Pascal neither in intellect nor in 
character.” At the age of fourteen, she 
won the annual prize which was given at 
Rouen for the best poem on the Irnmacu- 
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late Conception, When her name was 
announced, Corneille rose on her behalf 
and thanked the President in verse. M. 
Cousin considers that the poem, of Jacque¬ 
line surpasses that of the author of the 
“ Cid,” and it must be confessed that the 
woman who was the equal of Pascal and 
the superior of Corneille must have been 
one of the marvels of the world. But we 
cannot accept the estimate of M. Cousin, 
who is prone to exaggerate the merits of 
his heroines to a degree which we should 
not have expected from the rigorous pre¬ 
cision of a metaphysician. Whether or 
not he has fallen in love with them, accord¬ 
ing to the theory of M. Sainte-Beuve, he 
certainly writes of them with the blindness 
of a lover. Jacqueline Pascal, in moral 
force of character, was not inferior to her 
celebrated brother, but she was no more 
his rival in intellect, if we are to judge 
from her writings, than she was a hun¬ 
dred feet high. 

In 1646 her father fell upon the ice and 
broke his leg. Two brothers in the neigh¬ 
borhood, who, though they were not sur¬ 
geons by profession, had acquired great 
skill in the setting of limbs, attended him 
on the occasion. They were as well 
versed in the Port-Royal divinity as in the 
treatment of fractures, and introduced 
the Pascals to the writings of Saint-Cyran, 
Jansenius, and Arnauld. In the autumn 
of 1647, Jacqueline accompanied her bro¬ 
ther to Paris, and, having been strongly 
impressed by the treatises of 'the Port- 
Royalists, she was induced to go to their 
church. The sermons completed what 
the books had commenced, and she made 
up her mind to become a nun. She at 
last disclosed her desire to her father. He 
answered that his days would probably 
not be many, and he entreated her to 
have patience till he was in his grave. In 
the mean time he promised that she 
should live as she pleased. She thanked 
him, gave no direct reply to his request 
that she wouldnot desert him, but said that 
he should not have reason to complain of 
her disobedience. It is seldom that good 
qualities are mixed together in the mind 
in their just proportions. Jacqueline’s 
grand merit was the homage she paid to 
the conclusions of her conscience, and the 
inflexible resolution with which she acted 
upon her convictions. Her defect was to 
yield too much to her personal desires, 
and to give too little weight to the feel¬ 
ings of others. She was not by nature 


deficient in domestic affection, but it was 
overborne by her conventual aspirations, 
and the intensity of her individual will. 
The touching appeal of her father deserv¬ 
ed a warmer answer, and a more hearty 
compliance. In truth, in all her traits, 
Jacqueline was a complete personification 
of the virtues and errors of Port-Royal. 
Within its walls there was a bond of af¬ 
fection which rivalled in its strength the 
ties of nature, but the tone adopted to 
those without was hard and chilling. The 
fountain of love in the monastery itself 
was never dry, but the stream was not 
suffered to flow beyond. 

In 1649 she went with her father to 
stay with her sister Madame Perier in Au¬ 
vergne. She never left her room except 
at meals or to go to church, and if any 
one intruded on her privacy it was evi¬ 
dent that the interruption was irksome to 
her. She passed the winter without a fire, 
and would never approach it when she 
came down to dinner. Her abst inence was 
so great that she destroyed her health, and 
when it seemed necessary, from her debil¬ 
ity, to increase the allowance of food, her 
stomach was unable to bear it. The can¬ 
dles she consumed showed how little she 
slept, and it is surprising that exhausted 
nature did not sink under the discipline. 
The dress of the monastery was so trying 
to novices, that by fretting the body it 
acted injuriously on the mind. Jacque¬ 
line resolved to prepare herself before¬ 
hand for the change. She discarded her 
corset, cut her hair, and wore a head-dress 
which was larger and more troublesome 
than the veil. Prevented from entering 
the convent, she adopted the conventual 
life in her home. The moral courage 
this required was immense, for it was op¬ 
posed to all which prevailed around her, 
and was certain to provoke incessant 
censure and ridicule. In Port-Royal it 
was the system, and everything there 
contributed to make it as easy as it 
was difficult in the world. But here 
again we come upon the errors and 
follies which mingled with her high 
resolves, and deprives them of much of 
their praise. It almost seemed as if the 
votaries of Port-Royal held pain to be 
piety, and comfort to be wickedness. 
They were not content to declare war 
against criminal sensuality; they thought 
that physical deprivation was an essential 
part of moral beauty. Jacqueline express¬ 
ed a doubt whether dirt was the most 
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perfect state of man; but it was encour¬ 
aged and practised by some in the mo¬ 
nastery, and was quite as rational as many 
of their other observances. It would be 
difficult to say whether particular portions 
of their rules are most fantastic or revolt¬ 
ing. In the dreary directions which Jac- 
queline drew up for the management of 
the children at Port-Royal, she states that 
in the brief periods of recreation each 
must play by herself to avoid making a 
noise ! As if the noise of cliildish sports 
was a sin! They were strictly forbidden 
to caress each other, or to show marks of 
fondness, for nature was not to be directed, 
but extinguished. Good and bad, they 
confoimded it all in a common anathema, 
and not content to root out the weeds 
from the heart, they converted it to a 
desert. 

During the sojourn of Jacqueline with 
her sister, a monk employed her, as she 
had a turn for poetry, to translate some of 
the Latin hymns of the Church into vernac¬ 
ular verse. She imparted the project to 
her friends at Port-Royal, and they enjoin¬ 
ed her to desist. They told her it was a 
talent of which God would not demand 
from her an account, and that humility 
and silence were the attributes of her sex. 
It was still the same delusion. They 
would not permit the use of gifts for fear 
they should be abused. The notion was 
at the root of the monastic system itself. 
They fled from the world they should 
have ameliorated and adorned, for fear 
the world should overcome them. It was 
not strength but weakness which drove 
them into retirement, and to preserve 
their individual health they ran from the 
iufected, whom they should have remained 
to cure. When it was literally a physical 
malady instead of the moral plague with 
which they had to deal, they acted like 
true heroines. Jacqueline sat day and 
night for an entire fortnight by the bed¬ 
side of a niece who had the confluent 
small-pox, and hardly left her for a mo¬ 
ment. She had, however, passed through 
the disorder herself, which diminished 
very greatly the danger of infection. 

In September, 1651, her father died. 
Being now her own mistress, she deter¬ 
mined to gratify her cherished project 
without further delay, and enter Port- 
Royal. Her brother fondly hoped that 
she would defer her intention for a couple 
of years, and remain to soothe his grief 
and relieve his solitude. He was hurt 


when ho found she was bent upon leaving 
him, although she spoke of it at first as a 
temporary trial of the conventual life. 
She entered the monastery in January, 
1652, when she was twenty-six years of 
age, and two months afterwards she 
wrote to her brother to declare her final 
resolution. “It is just,” she said, “that 
others should do a little violence to their 
feelings to compensate me for what I have 
done for the last five years.” To compen¬ 
sate her, thatis, fornotabandoning a loving 
father 1 Such was one side of the spirit 
of Port-Royal, often selfish in its seeming 
self-denial. When she sent word to her 
brother that she should take the veil on 
All Saints’ day, he went to her nearly 
wild with the pain produced in his head 
by the announcement, and implored her 
to postpone the final step, that he might 
have time to get reconciled to the project. 
He could only obtain a fortnight’s respite, 
which he rejected as useless. To have 
satisfied the affection, consoled the sorrow, 
participated in the thoughts, and cheered 
the home of Pascal, will not seem to 
healthy minds a less worthy and religious 
act than to have shut herself up in Port- 
Royal. 

Irritated, perhaps, by the ungenerous 
obstinacy of his sist er, Pascal availed him¬ 
self of his legal rights to avoid putting 
the portion bequeathed her by her father 
into her power. Thisstepthrewherintoan 
agony of distress which nearly cost her her 
life. Unable to endow the monastery with 
her inheritance, she must either forego the 
vocation which was the predominant pas¬ 
sion of her soul, or submit to be received 
gratuitously, which was gall to the proud 
independence of her mind. To escape 
the alternative she desired to be admitted 
as one of the lay sisters who were the 
menials of the establishment, and in fact 
worked for their scanty board. But this 
request was refused. Mother Angclique 
and Mother Agnes thought the dowiy a 
matter so indifferent that they gaily ad¬ 
vised her to renounce the property and 
trouble her brother no more upon the 
subject; but M. Singlin, the director of 
Port-Royal, replied that, if some main¬ 
tained their rights with too much warmth, 
others relinquished them with too much 
facility; that it was necessary always to 
stand neuter, and, regardless of interest on 
either side, to consider what was right; 
and that, if a person was disposed to be 
unjust to ourselves, charity to him obliged 
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us to endeavor to show him his error 
and bring him back to his duty. After 
delivering this wise counsel he yielded to 
the opposite opinion, and Jacqueline was 
instructed to write to Pascal and aban¬ 
don her claim. She would have been in¬ 
consolable if he had taken her at her 
word; but when he found her resolution 
to assume the veil was unalterable, he 
paid her portion of his own accord with 
perfect good will. Thus ended Jacque¬ 
line’s “ day of the wicket.” It was as 
much more trying to her fortitude than 
the grand conflict of Mother Angelique as 
it was inferior in dramatic interest and 
less justified by the circumstances. The 
Abbess had been compelled by her father 
himself to take the vows against her will, 
and having subscribed them she did but 
claim the right to keep inviolate the 
solemn obligations she had been forced to 
contract. Jacqueline, on the contrary, 
insisted on taking the veil against the 
wishes of her relations, and forsook a 
greater duty for a less. The result justi¬ 
fied her obstinacy to the person whom it 
chiefly concerned, for Pascal himself was 
won by her example to follow her into 
seclusion, and outdid her in the observ¬ 
ances of monastic austerity. 

Later events displayed under a more 
favorable aspect the true grandeur of her 
character. The Jesuits, who hated Port- 
Royal because, being famous and influen¬ 
tial, it was yet not Jesuit, procured at 
Rome the condemnation of five propo¬ 
sitions which they professed having 
extracted from the “Augustinus” of 
Jansenius the friend of St. Cyran. A 
formulary, as it was called, founded on 
the bull of the pope, was drawn up in 
1656, and ordered by the parliament in 
1657 to be signed by all the ecclesiastics 
of the kingdom. The command slept till 
May, 1661, when it was determined 
to put it in force, and the nuns of 
Port-Royal—the very focus of Jansen¬ 
ism — wore required to sign it. For 
some time previously this party was 
satisfied to draw a distinction between 
a question of fact and a question of doc¬ 
trine. They admitted that the doctrine 
was false, and that the Pope was em¬ 
powered to pronounce upon it, but they 
denied that it was to be found in the work 
of Jansenius. To satisfy the conscience of 
the Port-Royalists, a declaration was at¬ 
tached to the formulary, of which the sub¬ 
stance, according to Jacqueline, was to 


require simple silence as to the fact, and 
obedience to the bull as to the doctrine. 
The Jansenist divines consented to the 
compromise, but the inflexible Jacqueline 
repudiated it until indignation. She 
treated it as an evasion, and a cowardly 
relinquishment of the truth. To bind 
themselves to silence, and to leave their 
adversaries free to speak and to triumph, 
was for practical purposes to admit that 
the propositions were in Jansenius. This, 
she said, was consenting to a lie if it was 
not denying the truth, and she protested 
loudly against virtually signing a statement 
that a doctrine was in a book where they 
themselves had not seen it. Nor was she 
a whit more willing to give up Jansenius 
himself. While admitting that they were 
bound to obey the Holy See in matters of 
faith, she in reality rebelled against it, 
maintaining that the author and his doc¬ 
trine were alike holy, and that they ought 
to defend them to death, Her position 
was a triple invasion of Roman Catholicism. 
Not only was it a private judgment, not 
only was it a lay judgment, hut it was the 
judgment of a woman. She herself alluded 
to this objection. “ I know it is not for 
women to defend the truth, although un¬ 
happily it may be said that, when the 
bishops have not the corn-age of women, 
the women ought to have tlie corn-age of 
bishops. But 2 we are not to defend tlio 
truth we can at least die for it, and suffer 
all things rather than abandon it.” That 
the ministers to whom God had confided 
his Gospel, should be so unfaithful to it 
pierced ner, she said, to the heart. “ What 
is it,” she exclaimed, “ we fear ? Banish¬ 
ment and dispersion, loss of property—if 
you will, imprisonment and death; but is 
not this our glory, and ought it not to be 
our joy ?” Her letter, full of such indig¬ 
nant expostulations as these, she, a simple 
woman trained up in the obedience of the 
Roman Catholic system, had the courage 
to send to the great Doctor of her church 
and party, Antoine Arnauld, who had 
agreed to adopt the declaration, and was 
believed to have been concerned in draw¬ 
ing it up. She did not dispute his creed, 
for it was the same with her own. It was 
his betrayal of the belief ho held, the du¬ 
plicity, the cowardice, which she de¬ 
nounced, and, by the boldness with which 
she upbraided him, showed him how to be 
daring in a righteous cause. She declared 
that if the compromising conduct contin¬ 
ued, the agitation would kill her; and kill 
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her it did. Slie expired on the 4th of 
October, 1GG1, a martyr to her lofty sense 
of moral rectitude, and the disgrace of 
shrinking, at the dictation of power, from 
the avowal of truth. The Mother Ange- 
lique had gone to her reward in the pre¬ 
ceding August. On her death-bed she 
checked a mm who was taking down her 
words. She was answered that the dying 
remarks of a preceding abbess had been of 
considerable use. “Ah!” she said, “that 
dear mother was very humble and very 
simple-minded, but I am neither.” Doubt¬ 
less she had had her hours of pride, for 
she had accomplished mighty things, and 
could not look round upon her holy flock, 
and the celebrated men who had gathered 
round her house, or mark her influence 
over the minds of others, and the impulse 
which her example had given to piety 
throughout France, and not be tempted 
to feel some complacency at the contem¬ 
plation of her work; but if a momentary 
vanity ever intruded, it was quickly ex¬ 
pelled, and she was as truly humble as she 
was good. Not only as the reformer of her 
convert does she occupy the chief place 
among its celebrities, but she appears to 
have been really the most remarkable, as 
was testiiied by her associates and succes¬ 
sors when they proudly called her the 
“ Great Mother Angelique.” 

It would be doing these holy women a 
grievous injustice, and would entirely 
destroy the value of their example, to 
suppose that they were actuated by the 
hope of that fame which has eventually 
fallen to them. It was the hatred which 
Port-Royal excited, the opposition it pro¬ 
voked, the injustice it suffered, which 
raised it to the place which it occupies in 
the eye of the world, and, far from pre¬ 
senting a field for ambition, its insignificant 
endowments, its homely buildings, and its 
secluded position, seemed to doom it to 


perpetual obscurity. The decisive part of 
the fife of Mother Angelique was passed 
in an arduous struggle with lukewarmness, 
laxity, or vice, and she could have no 
notion that her steady devotedness and 
gentle wisdom would ever be heard of 
beyond the walls of the convent which 
they adorned. The incidents of her career 
which most attract the reader were, after 
all, but brief episodes in her humble, un¬ 
obtrusive existence, and were done in a 
corner and not in the market-place. The 
“ day of the wicket” was a domestic scene 
which subsequent events alone caused to 
be recorded; and if anything could have 
added to the grief which the Abbess fell 
in that memorable conflict, it would have 
been the knowledge that the particulars 
would one day be published to the world. 
The noble remonstrance of Jacqueline 
Pascal against the covert surrender of the 
most cherished principles of the Port- 
Royal community was contained in a pri¬ 
vate letter which was never intended to 
see the light, and would doubtless have 
passed into oblivion except for the splen¬ 
dor of her brother’s reputation, which, like 
a sim, illumined every object within its 
system. The conflicts of mind which 
lolled her were on behalf of views which 
were discountenanced by the great names 
of her sect, and she undoubtedly must 
have supposed that her sorrows and 
remonstrances would be buried with her 
in the tomb. Even as it is, the names of 
Mother Angelique and Jacqueline Pascal 
have waited two centuries for the honor 
which, however little it was desired, was 
so eminently their due. It was in the 
party of the Jansenists that Roman Catho¬ 
licism made its nearest approach to the 
Protestant creed, and rarely indeed have 
any adherents of the Papal church shone 
forth with such a pure and steady light as 
the Nuns of Port-Royal. 
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THE SACRE CCEUR. 


A RECENT magazine article entitled “School Days at the Sacred Heart” 
(and which describes convent lire ns it exists now at Manhattanvillc) car¬ 
ries me back to my girlish days in the mother establishment in Paris, long before 
a single convent of that order existed on this side of the Atlantic. 

Thirty years ago Americans did not cross the ocean to spend the summer in 
linden, or the winter in Rome, witii the same facility they do now; the voyage 
was made in packet-ships, varying in time of transit from three to four weeks ; 
comparatively few families travelled abroad, and still fewer placed their children 
in foreign educational establishments. Upon leaving this country it had been 
originally intended to send me to a French Protestant school in the vicinity of 
Paris; but the lady having suddenly died, my foreign relatives decided upon the 
Sacrd Cceur as the most eligible substitute, and one bright spring day I was 
conducted across the river, through the old streets of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
until we arrived at the gates of the hotel in the rue de Varenne owned and oc¬ 
cupied by the ladies of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

To a girl barely in her teens, educated in the Congregational Church, in one 
of tlie strictest of New England boarding-schools, taught from early childhood 
to look upon the Roman Catholic Church ns the scarlet woman of the Revela¬ 
tion, the change was something miraculous. The soft-voiced, soft-walking nuns, 
the lofty sit/u/is of the convent, still showing remains of the gilding which Itad 
lavishly decorated them when the H6tc! de llrion had been filled will) the fair 
women and brave men of the court of Henry IV., spoke volumes to the imagina¬ 
tion. The walls were now all plain white, although rumor whispered that charm¬ 
ing paintings were hidden in the panels beneath. All was strange, and when I 
found myself in the school-rooms and heard on every side the old historic names 
which were so familiar to me through my studies, I could scarcely realize my 
own identity. Blanche de Monlmorenci, Edith de Courcy, Is.nbcau de Bcauvau, 
and dozens of others of the same kind, were heard on every side. 

There were assembled nearly two hundred young girls, varying in age from 
seven to eighteen, and representing nearly all the noble houses in France, to say 
nothingof several members of the Scotch and Irish nobility, and three Protestants 
—two Americans and Hie third an English girl of rank. The French language 
had been familiar to me from childhood; consequently that was no barrier to 
my intercourse with either the ladies or my schoolmates. We were shortly 
summoned to the refectory to dinner, and as it happened to be a half-holiday, we 
were allowed after finishing our repast to go at once into the superb park or gar¬ 
den, which extended from the rear of (lie house to the adjacent parallel street, 
and seemed to cover several acres, forming an enclosure where we could wander 
for hours, although cacli class was always accompanied by one of the ladies, who 
exercised a general supervision. At the extremity of the park was a large poul¬ 
try yard, and at intervals through tlie lower part of the grounds were dwarf fruit 
trees on espaliers. 
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I naturally gravitated toward the two Americans, who were Philadelphians 
and sisters. They pointed out to me various notabilities among our companions, 
one of whom was a daughter of Dom Pedro of Brazil, another of Godoy, the fa¬ 
mous, or rather infamous, Prince of the Peace. All were dressed very nearly 
alike in a sort of uniform, but several of the girls wore broad blue and green rib¬ 
bons fringed with silver, passed over one shoulder and knotted at the side, and my 
new friends informed me that they were 11 the Children of Mary ” and “ Angels,” 
honorary distinctions for good conduct, and they showed me two lovely little 
temples in the grounds belonging to their respective societies. 

Later in the afternoon I was initiated into my first experience of the service 
of the Romish Church ; and the beautiful chapel, the nuns in their carved stalls, 
the flowers, incense, and all the accessories, familiar to most of my readers, im¬ 
pressed me immeasurably, all the more from my preconceived ideas of something 
horrible and mystic. It took me a few days to become habituated to the routine 
of conventual life, and more than once I was awakened by the sprinkling of holy 
water in my face, a method used for calling the laggards who had slept too 
heavily to hear the bell, which, like all the other influences around us, was low- 
toned and gentle. 

The girls were very much like all other school girls, with the exception that 
there seemed to be no unruly ones. There were no day scholars admitted, con¬ 
sequently no outside influence, except at staled intervals, when the relatives of 
the children were permitted to visit them. ICacIi girl had her favorite nun, and 
each her favorite saint, for whom she professed a special cuHe. I attached my¬ 
self to one of the ladies, to whom I was drawn most powerfully from the first time 
I saw her. She belonged to one of the oldest families in Brittany, and was a 
near relative of the lady who followed the Duchcssc de Bcrri in her adventurous 
and romantic expedition in the Vcndtfe. My nun was about twenty-seven, with 
beautiful dark eyes and a lovely expression ; and I, who thought every nun must 
have her story, as many of them bad, often attempted to discover hers. One of 
the ladies was married to an army ollicer who was reported killed at some for¬ 
eign post; she took the vows. After she had taken the black veil her husband, 
who had escaped unheard-of dangers, returned to find his wife lost to him ; in 
despair, he at once took the monastic vow, and they never met again. I used to 
study her face for hours to try and read regret written there, but all seemed holy 
resignation. Our life was a very happy one, and we had many holidays, mostly 
religious fetes. We used sometimes to be driven to Conllans, which had for¬ 
merly been a country seat of the Archbishop of Paris. This same Archbishop, 
Monseigncttr de Qticlcn, whose palace had been destroyed by the mob in 1830, 
had apartments on one-half of the court in our “ hotel " (which was immense), 
and he often said mass for us and sometimes assisted at our little religious files. 
lie was one of the handsomest men who ever wore the episcopal robes, and 
whenever he chanced to meet any of us in the grounds he was always so kind 
and indulgent that we almost worshipped him. The discipline of the school was 
admirable ; the punishments few ; moral suasion was the great instrument; our 
consciences were educated to a high point of sensitiveness. We generally told 
ourselves of any fault which had evaded the ladies’ eyes. I remember, for in¬ 
stance, one Knglish girl who was at the head of her class in history, a great 
achievement for a foreigner in a foreign language. She had repeated her lesson 
perfectly; one date escaped her memory, and as she sat next the teacher her 
eye glanced for a moment at the open book ; she caught the date and came out 
from her lesson still at the head of her class ; but her conscience smote her ; 
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she could not sleep, and before the class assembled the next morning she had 
gone to the mistress and confessed her fault; and although it was of bourse 
known to all the girls at the lesson, she seemed much happier than the day be¬ 
fore when in the place of honor. One mischievous foreigner, who invariably, 
whenever she could obtain tire chance, would drum a few bars of the “ Marseil¬ 
laise ” on the piano for the fun of witnessing the consternation it created, was 
stopped by being asked if she would continue to play it when she knew the pain 
it caused our Superior, Madame dc Gramont, whose father was conducted to the 
guillotine to the music of that air. Of course the offence was never repealed, 
and another point of interest was added to our gentle, lady-like Superior, whom we 
seldom saw, the Mailressc Gdndrale, a woman of great character, and literary 
ability recognized outside of the convent walls, being the more direct head so 
far ns the school was concerned. Sometimes we had a visit from the venerable 
Madame Harms, the foundress of the order, who lived to see ramifications of it in 
every pari of the globe. One of the ladies, a Russian princess of a well-known 
family, was always painting religious pictures for the different chapels of the 
order; and it was my delight to sit by her easel out of school hours, and hear her 
relate, sometimes the legend of the saint whom she was painting, at others the 
struggles she had with her family when she wished to become a Romanist. To 
me there seemed so'little difference between the Greek and Romish churches 
that I could not understand the rancor and anger she narrated to me. Of course 
the whole tone of the convent was intensely Legitimist. Henry the Fifth’s 
birthday was always celebrated, but, fortunately, it fell on Michaelmas day, so 
the extra service was not politically obnoxious. In summer, our great fete was 
the 15th of August, the Assumption of the Virgin, and it was a beautiful sight to 
watcli the procession ns it wound through the grand old trees in the park to the 
chapel of “ the Children of Mary.” The black robes of the nuns, the white 
dresses and veils (always worn on religious festivals) of the girls, each one bear¬ 
ing a lighted taper, all the clear young voices chanting the Ave Maria, the in¬ 
cense waving, the Archbishop in gorgeous robes, with his attendant priests, 
leading the procession, followed by young girls bearing white silk banners with 
the cipher and attributes of the Virgin embroidered (hereon, and four of the 
youngest children carrying bouquets of white flowers almost as large as them¬ 
selves I It was like enchantment! What a change from fast day and Thanks¬ 
giving, which were the only holidays in my New England experience ! 

And (lien, during the summer vacation, when not more than thirty or forty of 
the scholars remained, how we enjoyed it! One of our amusements was to go 
down to a large kitchen, where all was prepared for us—a long table in the cen¬ 
tre of the great room, with piles of dough pastry ready to be moulded into shape, 
and great dishes of different kinds of jam. Here, with white aprons tied around 
our waists, we undertook to prepare little patties of every conceivable device and 
form. Two lay sisters stood by an immense oven, ready healed, and with barge 
shovels put in the dough and drew out the patties. Never since did the most 
luscious preparations of Cartime or Ftflix taste like these productions I and they 
were good, undoubtedly; for conventual pastry and sweets have long been pro¬ 
verbial for their excellence, and (he most we could do to spoil them would have 
been to make the paste heavy by handling. How proud we were, too, when our 
favorite nun, for whom the largest and most ornate was always reserved, com¬ 
plimented us upon its design or flavor. Another amusement was to play " cache- 
cache,” or hide-and-seek, in the vaults of the convent, the girls being divided Into 
two parties, each conducted by one of the ladies. How our voices resounded in 
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these subterranean, vaulted walls I and we took very good care not to lag be¬ 
hind, a’fraid of “ we knew not what.” The ladies had none of that asceticism one 
would imagine, but were to all appearance as happy as possible, and entered 
Into all our games with as much zest as any worldly mistress could have done ; 
and I think, as a whole, I have never seen an assemblage of more highly culti¬ 
vated women, or of more elegant and aristocratic bearing. True, nearly all had 
been in the world and of the world before taking their vows, and, so far as I 
could see, none seemed to regret it. After the girls returned for the winter term, 
school continued as before j but we had weekly lectures from the Grand Vicar of 
St. Genevieve, and occasionally a discourse from some distinguished foreign 
priest passing through Paris. 1 remember listening with interest and astonish¬ 
ment, but I cannot say conviction, to an Englishman of high rank who had re¬ 
nounced wealth, position, and all their advantages, to become a priest, and ex¬ 
patiated to us upon the superiority of a life free from care, reposing with perfect 
confidence in the bosom of the true Church, and ordered by her in all things. I, 
worldly heretic that f was, used to often look askance at the enclosure railed ofT 
by the side of the high altar, where the great ladies of the Faubourg often stole 
an hour from the world to spend at their devotions ; and I used to speculate if, 
after 1 had enjoyed all the world had to give, 1 should be satisfied to be like the 
silent figures in the stalls by my side, who were permitted no expression of af¬ 
fection to any earthly being; for every mark of it on our side toward them was 
instantly suppressed, and if any of the ladies became too popular in the school, 
she was at once removed to another of the numerous establishments of the Sa¬ 
cred Heart. Christmas was also a great holiday, and for weeks before, the dif¬ 
ferent religious societies were busy preparing “ cliches,” or miniature represen¬ 
tations of the stable where our Saviour was born, with all its accessories. The 
“ Angels ” tried to outdo the “ Children of Mary ” in the beauty of the wax im¬ 
age of the Child Jesus, and the latter often surpassed the former in the figures 
of Joseph and Mary and the perfect imitation of the “horned cattle.” All the 
girls’ spare pocket-money was given to contribute to these funds, and the criches 
were often beautifully and artistically made. 

The splendor of the midnight mass was a sight to be remembered. Political 
exigencies having forbidden this ceremony in the churches, the Archbishop con¬ 
gregated all the splendor possible at its celebration in the convent of the Sac id 
Cceur. The most gorgeous robes from the sacristy of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, the most superb gold service, the number of attendant priests and aco¬ 
lytes, tlie members of the beau monde who obtained permission to “ assist ” in the 
railed-olf enclosure before mentioned—the flowers, lights, incense, and the noble 
organ pealing forth the Adeste Fidetes— completed a tableau which perfectly be¬ 
wildered one, and our Protestant quartette received impressions which were in¬ 
effaceable ; one of the number, since deceased, became a nun before her death. 
How can parents expect their children to be uninfluenced by such an atmos¬ 
phere ? True, no direct proselyting is attempted ; but the whole life is an indi¬ 
rect prosclytism. Young people are influenced through their affection, their 
imagination, their instruction (even in the literature studied there is a naturally 
Komanist tendency); and yet parents are very much surprised and distressed 
that their children, cither while there or after they leave, become Roman Catho¬ 
lics. One cannot blame the ladies for this; they always discourage polemic 
conversation; but can one expect that women who have given up the world to 
devote themselves to religion, and moreover who believe that out of the pale of 
their church there is no safety, should attempt to counteract, to say the least, the 
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influence that the surroundings necessarily would have on any young person of 
sensibility? 

Another cause, too, helps conversion. We all know how many otherwise 
excellent people express themselves with bitterness regarding the Romanists. 
'They think that “no good can come out of Nazareth,” and consequently im¬ 
press upon children’s minds that a Catholic must necessarily be false, deceitful, 
and untrustworthy. With this preconceived idea a young girl finds the ladies, 
to ail appearance, the opposite of everything site has heard, and, indignant at 
thinking they have been unjustly aspersed, she naturally will believe in them, 
and is consequently much more open to- conversion than if she had been per¬ 
fectly unprejudiced. Shortly before my arrival there had been one sturdy 
Scotci) girl who, educated in the school of John Knox, was supposed to be so 
steadfast in the faith that she could be sent to acquire the various Continental 
accomplishments, so well taught in the convent, without injury to her religious 
belief. In grim silence she attended the various church services (which, by the 
way, was obligatory on all who entered) until arrived at the festival of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew ; there she made a stand. What! ask her to attend a service in cele¬ 
bration of (lie day when so many Protestants were murdered, and almost on 
tlie very spot where she was standing ? Never 1 Great was the consternation 
of the ladies. They expostulated to no avail; they did not wish to use force. 
Finally, one of them went to ask the Maftresse Gdndralc what was to be done. 
Site sent for the refractory pupil to come to Iter private study, and when there, 
asked Iter in (he most genlie and affectionate manner what were her objections to 
attending service j and when they were repeated by the young belligerent very ex¬ 
citedly, site answered as mildly as possible, “ My child, do you think that we would 
ask you or any one to attend a service to glorify a murder, no matter by whom or 
for wiiat purpose committed ? St. Bartholomew was perfectly guiltless of what took 
place on the day consecrated to him. We have service on that day, as we do 
on all tlie other saints' days, without the slightest reference or thought as to what 
lias ever occurred on it; and I am sure that you will not pain us, and scandalize 
your companions, by refusing to attend chapel on this day more than any 
other.” 

Viewing tlie matter in that light, our young Protestant consented to make no 
more trouble ; and before a year had passed that same girl was baptized in the 
convent and became a fervent Romanist I Thorough knowledge of human na¬ 
ture is tlie great secret of priestly and conventual government. 

At tlie Sacrd Cocur in Paris they will no longer receive Protestants, there 
having been so many conversions which have caused great ill-feeling; but here, 
where tlie institution is avowedly for the education of Protestant youth, parents 
should be perfectly willing that their children should become Romanists before 
sending them within its walls. That their minds and hearts arc kept in a state 
of singular purity, that no bad influence from within or without can take any hold 
of the girls, owing to the strict surveillance exercised, is undoubtedly true j and 
that their education, especially in feminine acquirements and accomplishments, 
is of the best. Still, if you object to the religion, do not send your daughters to 
the Sacred Heart to be educated, and then blame either tlie ladies or the* chil¬ 
dren if tiiev become Roman Catholics. 

F. 
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[From the Boston Courier,] 

THE URSULINE CONVENT. 

!\» the Editor of Me Courier. 

_ St*: Your paper of the 24 th nit. contains an edito- 
rial article headed “Mysterious,” in which, referring tn 
the report of the trial of Buzzel), one of the convent 
iacendieries, you speak of tho conduct of Mr. Thatcher, 
a* Hinaccounlably strange,' in that, having been drawn 
there by rumen calculated to alarm his leurs for their 
safety, and having seen at the gate a gang of “riotous 
eml disorderly persons,” having also been cautioned by 
cm of them to take away his children ns “the Convent 
would be destroyed on Thursday night,”—ho should 
yet have gone home without seeing his children, or giv¬ 
ing to them, or tho inmates, a word of caution, or ad¬ 
vice, die. Ia a paragraph of your paper of tho next 
day, you disavow any intuntioa to impute to Air. T. a 
want of parental affection, and to observe that tho re¬ 
marks, made ia relation to him, were equally applicable 
to me. This is certainly true; and I am not suprised at 
the impressions made on your mind, or on the minds of 
others, who had no better information than what was 
derived from the imperfect reports of tho evidence, as 
give* to the public. As you have seen fit to express 
your wonder publicly and in a way to excite the wonder 
of ethers, os well as In create doubts of the prudence 
or propriety nfour proceedings,! feel called upon,forthe 
soke of Mr. Thatcher, as well as myself, to explain 
this “strange aflair,” and show the fncls and reasons 
by which we were governed. I should have done this 
tooner, but for the hope that Mr. Thatcher, would havo 
wived mo the trouble, and fur the intervention of occu¬ 
pations of* morn urgent nature. If induing so, I should 
furnish you any new cause of wonder, i bug you wuuld 
keep it to yourself, or at least solve your difficuly by 
private inquiry ,as 1 have a particular aversion to boing 
forced into a newspaper. When I went with Mr. T. to 
the Convent on the eveuing of its destruction, 1 had 
heard nothing of any intended attuck on it. Althuugh 
aa I afterwards learned, such an intention wa9 extern 
siveiy known and talked of in my neighborhood and 
eknwhere, yet the rumor had not reached me, until, 
Mr. T. bright it from Watertown. I very naturally 
regarded it as an idle rumor,and us I, living in the vt- 
cinityj had not heard of it, Mr. T. very naturally fell 
i*to the same eooclusioo. We however, determined to 
ga M*r and inquire into the matter. Ou our way we 
•Moped *1 Mr. Bupey’s, whose house is near the Con¬ 
stat, Jin.JL iafortaed u* that gu husband was with 


the Selectmen muking up a report of the visit made by 
them that afternoon,” which was perfectly satisfactory, 
and that he wus expected hack with it immediately. 
We thoncallod on Mr. Edward Cutter, who gave us u 
history of his visit to the Convent on tho Sald’y previ¬ 
ous,of tho visit by himsolf,tho Selectmen St other neigh- 
borsofthat aftornontt, St that all the suggestions St sur¬ 
mises ugaiust the Ursulitm Community growing out of 
Mrs. Mary John's leaving it, were fully elenred up,— 
that they wore all snlislied, and that reports to this ef¬ 
fect were to be immediately published. 1 hud learned, 
the week before, from Mr. Kunoy, and that dny, by n 
paragraph in the Courier, headed “Mysterious,’’ (u fu- 
vorite title it seems!) that there was some popttlnr ex¬ 
citement arising from a supposed restraint upon the lib¬ 
erty of tlmt Indy; but us 1 know from the character of 
the community, tlmt there was not the slightest founda¬ 
tion for it—and ns this was well known to nil the pupils 
nt the Convent, to her own relations and friends, to vis¬ 
iters, to Dr. Thompson and many others, 1 could not 
for a moment suspect lltut this excitement could lend to 
any disturbance, tlawevar tlmt might be, the measure 
taken by tho Selectmen and Mr. Cutter, seemed to loave 
not tho slightest gruund of complaint oven to the most 
detormineu enemies of the institution. Wo could per¬ 
ceive no foundation to build a mob upon. Mr. Cutter 
also assured me, there wns no danger to our children, 
and to our last inquiries, said in the most positive man¬ 
ner, that he would guarantee their safety, and that we 
mightgo homo ami lenve them, with the utmost confi¬ 
dence. Relieved by this information and these assu¬ 
rances, wo loft him on our return. 1 suggested, howe¬ 
ver, to Air. T. that we had better return by Charlestown 
neck, which would carry us down tho road by tho Con¬ 
vent, to see if there were any indications of a mob. 
This wus about half past 8 o’clock. Wo saw nothing 
to attract attention until opposite the great gate of the 
avenue, whore we saw four or fivo persons standing 
just within the gato-way, tho gate being open. We 
stopped, I got out und went up to them. They appear¬ 
ed to be young men, or boys, standing there as if wait¬ 
ing Ibr something. I mado sovoral inq’'irtes ol them 
individually ns to the purpose of their being there, to 
which one answered that he como along with the rest, 
another that he catno to see what was going on, und 
two nr threo others that thoy came out in consequence 
nf what they saw in tho newspaper, alluding, as I un¬ 
derstood to the paragraph in the morcanlilo Journal and 
Courier, hended “Mysterious.” 1 then informed them 
tlmt the statements in tlmt paragraph were untrue, and 
that they had been fully inquired into by the Selectmen 
nnd others, and were found to bo entirely groundless. 

I then remonstrated with them (or being thore in pretty 
severe terms. At first thoy seemed shy nnd silent, but 
at length, being apparently iiritutcd by tho severity of 
my rebuke, two or three of them dropped some expres¬ 
sions of hostility ngninst Catholics, against the Convent 
nnd the Irish. One spoke of the Convent as a secret 
society, for which there wns no luw in this country. 
Many other things were said, but nothing indicating on 
intomlcd attack on tho Convent that night. On the con¬ 
trary, Thursday night was mentioned, ns tho lime when 
“they guessed tho Convent would como down.” 

During this conversation, which was pretty loud on 
my part, a considerable number of porsons hud collec¬ 
ted around us if attracted by it. They nppenred like 
people recently from work, and I supposed them to be 
liricknmkers and olliors from the neighboring houses.— 
They nppenred to ho listeners merely with tho exception 
of J. R. liuzzell who was rather boisterous, and in n 
special humor to fight an Irishman, if ho could find one. 
do however, Imd littlo to say of the Convent, except 
that “ho had whipped their Irishman;—that they knew 
him woll therO and would know more of him yet.” 
With respect to the rest, thoy seomed to me to havo as¬ 
sembled chiefly from curiosity, and although not friend¬ 
ly towards the Convent, were not there with any settled 
designs. They wore neithor disorderly or riotous, du¬ 
ring tho Ion or fifteen minutes which wo remained there 
nor were there probably more than fifteen or twenty 
persons wltsn we camo away. We had understood 
from Mr. Cuttor, that thoro had been a small collection 
of people near there, an evening or two previous, whu 
were easily induced by him to go away, and wo suppo¬ 
sed this collection was of tho same sort, and would as 
easily bo dispersed. As wo wore strangers and too well 
dressed to be respected by this sort of persons, we 
thought it best to go back to Mr. Cutler and let him 


know the state of things, not doubting that he, being 
well-known in the neighborhood, and a man of influ. 
ence, would be able to satisfy them that there was no 
ground of complaint, or hostility ngainst the Nunnery, 
and would prevail on them to go home. Mr. Cutter,at 
our request promptly undertook to go and disperse them; 
nor did he express the slightest doubt of the result, but 
renuwed his assurance that there was no danger to the 
inhabitants of Mount Benedict. We also know Ihnt Mr. 
Runey, one of the Selectmen, was momently expected 
hack with the report of that body; nnd tlmt no informa¬ 
tion and influence, joined to Mr. Culler’s, could leave 
his presence for any movements against the Convent if 
any such were meditated. We also took it for granted, 
that tho Selectmen, ob they had deemed it necessary to 
examine into the causes of the public excitement that 
very day, would take all suph measures to protect tho 
public pence, as well as private rights, as circumstances 
might require. As fur then ns we could discern, there 
wns no ground to apprehend any disturbance from the 
people we saw there; and went home with the fullest 
persuasion that our children would be safe for that 
night. With the knowledge we then had, and under the 
circumstances thus detailed, I would ask any reasona¬ 
ble man, if we ought to have apprehended, or to have 
believed it possible, that such a violation of law, such sn 
outrage on defenceless nnd unoffending females ns dis¬ 
graced that night, could huve luken place in tho midst 
of a population of 80,000 inhabitants, having the rep¬ 
utation of a civilized, orderly nnd religious people?— 
Let the case be considered as it wns then presented to 
our view, without permitting tho judgment to be bias¬ 
sed by the subsequent events, and 1 think no person not 
unusually timid would have seen any cuuse of ularm. 
Such is the explanation ofthe “mysteriou> n conduct of 
Mr. Thaxter and myself on thut occasion! 

I am now satisfied that the design of destroying the 
convent on Mondny night, did not exist when we left tho 
gate, with the people there assembled; but that it was 
subsequently ncceptcd in consequence of the very mea¬ 
sures taken by the Selectmen nnd Mr. Cutter to prevent 
it and which were communicated by them after we 
came away. The real fact was, of which 1 wns then 
entirely ignorant, that its destruction at syme time bad 
been proposed and talked about fur a long time before 
in Alodfurd, Chnrlcstown, Cambridge and Boston, by a 
certain class of persons, nnd the affair of Mrs. Mary 
John was merely seized upon os a pretext, to carry it 
into execution. Thursday night had been named as (he 
lime, but as the inquiry by Mr. Cutter on Saturday, 
und the Selectmen on Monday, whose reports were to 

f iublishcd on Tuesday, would destroy that pretence, the 
eaders of the mob saw that they must proceed that 
night, or not all. This conclusion they had nut arrived 
nt until some lime after Cutler nnd Runey had addres¬ 
sed them. Alany of the amateurs, who would not wil¬ 
lingly have been absent on the interesting occasion, ac¬ 
tually went home, on the supposition that it was postpo¬ 
ned. The mob, which remained, had loft tno Convent 
tho second timo bidding tho inmates “good bye till 
Thursday night,”—the children were directed logo to 
bed and the family had nearly all retired, when the cau¬ 
cus was held, the signal fire resolved on ns a means to 
recruit, their numbers, and tho destruction of the Con¬ 
vent decided. 1 verily believo there would Imvo been 
no mob on Monday night, but for the paragraph first 
published in tho Mercantile Journal of Saturday, and 
copied into the Courier of Monday, headed "myateriaui” 
And here lot me say that the editors of (hose papers 
have never, as I beliove, made any apology for the pub¬ 
lication of that paragraph, which may havo been the 
immediate causo of the autrngcB of that night. The 
Editor of tho Journnl Ims even undertaken to justify it, 
and to complain of being injured by the very gentle ro- 
buko for il, contained in tho report of the Boston Investi¬ 
gating Committee. I would now only ask, whether any 
reBpectablo Editor in Boston Would daro to publish such 
a paragraph, implicating the character or conduct of the 
humblest citizen, upon no better authority than mere 
street rumor. 

The error committed by Mr. Thntchor,nnd myself, ia 
leaving our children, that night, to the fury of tho most 
heartless and brutal mob, that ever undertook to serve 
the cautc of religion, arose, as most errors do from ig¬ 
norance;—ignorance of the slate of popular opinion in 
this neighborhood in relation to tho convent and the 
Catholics. We were not aware of the spirit of perse¬ 
cution that was abroad;—of the shameless calumnies, 
that had been invented and industriously circulated in 
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the vicinity;—of the honest belief, originating in that Mary Agnes Theresa Reed, (as Goldsmith says, I love 
cause, entertained by the mass of the people, that the to give the wliolo name,) a Catholic Protestant as she 
Nunnery at Charlestown was an immoral and corrupt termed herself in Court the other day, who has been a- 
place, where all sorts of vice and superstition were bout Boston and the vicinity for the lust two or three 
practised;—and that proteslont parents who sent their years announcing herself as “the humble instrument in 
children there for instruction wero guilty of a henious the hands of Providence to destroy the institution at 
gin. Yet such do we now know was the net. I have Mount Benedict.” As the greut object of her pious Ib- 
myself been told by a gentleman of very considerable bors has been uccomplised, 1 doubt not she will be proud 
(landing and influence in our community, that, in his to inform you how she did it. It is possible that a book 
judgement, ‘'it was more disgraceful for a protestanl pa- which, it is rumored, she is about to publish relative 
rent to have a child nt that institution for education to the Nunnery, mny afford the desired information; but 
than to have been concerned in destroying it.” This us there is reason to apprehend that the manuscript, 
person is indeed a religious zealot of the “strictest sect,” which has been extensively rend, may undergo cunsid- 
but an honest man and good citizen; and I mention the crable pruning and purgation to suit the views of the 
circumstance only to show how the minds of persons, publisher, it is quite doubtful if you will be able to gel 
who were wholly ignorant, of the Ursuline Community the whole truth, or indeed any unvarnished truth, by 
had been imposed on by these abominable slanders, reading it; I should therefore advise to apply directly 
It ulsnshows with how little charity, or justice, religious toherself. If she bo as obliging and communicative 
prejudice allows one man to judge of the conduct of since, as she was before tho .achievement of the great 
others. That all tho stories which have been circula- work, I doubt not that you may be very much enlighten¬ 
ed through the country, calculated and designated to ed in all the remaining unexplained mysteries connec- 
brino odium upon that community,are base fabrications, ted with u transaction, which has left un indelible stain 
I lake upon mo to affirm. I do so, as well to vindicate on the character of this part of the country,—exciting 
the character of these injured and unoffending females the grief of our friends and the pity of our enemies, 
as to disabuse the minds of that portion of the public, 1 Irnvo travelled o step or two beyond the limitodob- 
wlto have been misled by these stories, but who are wil- jeet of this communication, but I trust my motive, 
ling to be informed and to believe the truth, latnsor- which, and the correction of error, will be thought u 
ry to think, that there is another portion whose ignor- sufficient justification, 
nornnee, bigotry, or sectarian zeal, renders their Your obedient servant, 

understandings blind to all just reasoning, and shuts SAMUEL P. P. FAY. 

their hearts to the suggestions of Christian charity. Cambridge, Jon. 2.1835. 

To such I do not address myself. All who have had 
occasion to be acquainted with the Ursulincs, as far ns 
I know, without exception, have a very high opinion ol 
their purity and rectitude, and have never given the least 
credit to nny stories derogatory to them in those particu¬ 
lars. They have seen, or head, no evidence of the truth, 
that could in the smallest degree prevail against their 
own knowledge. I have had children there for upwards 
of six years, and most cheerfully do I hear my testimo. 
ny, whatever it mny lie worth, to the excellence of their 
character and conduct, as far os my opportunities for 
observation and inquiry have enabled me to judge. 

Sinco they were driven from Mount Benedict, 1 have 
taken no inconsidcrerablo puins to ascertain tho source 
of these calumnies and the foundation, if nny, on which 
they rested. 1 have fully satisfied myself of their ut¬ 
ter falsehood,and I think 1 possess the means to satis¬ 
fy any man, who has his reason and tho disposition, of 
the same fact. But tho stories, as 1 Imvo henrd them 
which reflect upon the morals of these ladies, are in 
themselves cither improbnblo, absurd, or ridiculous, to 
suchn degree, that no educated, intelligent minds would] 
give them credit, but upon evidence that admitted ol 
no question, or except “God had sent them a strong de- 
lnainn. ihut ilmv should believe a lie.” 

If there ho a” singlo individual who will venture to 
vouch for the truth of any stories, discreditable, in a 
moral view, to the inhabitants ol Mount Benedict, as I 
have hoard there is, that person will stand, not only 
unsupported by any other evidence hut will bo contra¬ 
dicted, or I nm much mislnkon, by every parson in or 
out of tho Convent,—Catholic or Protestant, who has 
bad the moans of knowing the truth. There must be 
traits of character, beyond the mere ufTcclutiun of reli¬ 
gious duty, to susluin such a witness. 

~ The causes which lea to tho destruction of the Con¬ 
vent,—the circumstances attending tile transaction,— 
the difficulty of bringing the nclors to justice, ure fi 
subjects for tho investigation of the philosophic histo¬ 
rian. The extraordinary fact, that while John R. Buz- 
xcll, the Now Hampshire brickmukcr, recently accused 
tried and acquitted, asouoof the incendiaries, had his 
pockets filled with money, nnd received such other 
nmrks of popular sympathy nnd acknowledgment for: 
his services and su(foring3 in tho cause of true rcligionl| 
as to demand of him a public card of thanks, no min¬ 
ister or member of a Protestant society in the country, 
as fur ns 1 Imvo henrd, has ever proposed a contribu¬ 
tion for tho unfortunate Ursulincs who lost their all, hy 
this flagrant violation of their rights. This is a matter 
for ‘.‘our special wonder.” Tho time will come, I trust 
when all these matters will he rightly understood. As 
to tho slate of popular feeling which produced this ca¬ 
tastrophe, if that bo a mystery, a cureful review of 
somo of tho religious journals of the day may in part 
explain it. 

On that point, I will take tho liberty to refer you to 
• certain Miss Rebecca Theresa Reed, alias Rebecca 
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THE VOYAGE OF 

If San Francisco should today be afflicted 
by the visit of some epidemic, with which her 
citizens should find themselves unable to 
cope except through aid from other sources 
and from other people, an appeal to France 
for trained nurses might bring from the 
Congregation des Seems de St. Vincent de Paul , 
in Paris, or from some similarly organized 
community, volunteers, who within less than 
three weeks from the time that the call was 
made, might find themselves engaged in the 
work to which they had been summoned. 
The voyage across the ocean and the 
transit across the continent would scarcely 
cause the sensation of fatigue. The change 
in the modes of life of the Sisters would 
scarcely be greater, than if they had been 
called from Paris to some sister city in France. 
Their knowledge of the events occurring 
daily in Paris would probably be fully equal 
in San Francisco to what they would have 
in the Provinces. Their journey would oc¬ 
casion no alarm to themselves nor to their 
friends. No fears of pirates nor of robbers 
would intimidate them. No doubts about 
the character of the place to which they were 
going would harass them. They would leave 
one field of Christian work for another, where 
they would be gratefully received and kindly 
treated ; and beyond the perils incident to 
their vocation, would know no cause for fear 
in making such a journey. 

How different the circumstances which 
surrounded the little band of Ursulines, which, 
but a little over a century and a half ago, 
founded the convent at New Orleans. How 
difficult it is to realize the changes which have 
taken place in so brief a lime. It is only 
when we chance upon some bit of history, 
like the Voyage of the Ursulines, that we are 
able by juxtaposition to bring out the strong 
lines of contrast between the conditions of 
now and then. 

The adoption by the Company of the In¬ 
dies of New Orleans as their head-quarters, 
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in 1722, gave that place its first vitality; and 
very soon after this event the colonists in 
the growing village felt the need of a hospi¬ 
tal for their sick, and of a school for their 
children. In September, 1726, the Company 
of the Indies entered into a contract with the 
Ursulines of Rouen, whereby these nuns un¬ 
dertook to send out six sisters, who would 
establish a school in the infant city, in which 
they would act as teachers, and who would 
also perform the duties of nurses in the hos¬ 
pital which the company was to build. In 
October, the nuns and novices who were to 
expatriate themselves in the performance of 
this humane service assembled at Paris, at 
the residence of the Ursulines of St. Jacques. 
They were detained at Paris until the eighth 
of December, when they started for Lorient, 
where they were to embark for Louisiana. 

Marie Madelaine Hachard, whose letters 
to her father furnish the materials for this 
sketch, was admitted to her novitiate the 
day she left Rouen, and took the veil while 
the little company waited at the convent 
at Hennebon. Accompanying the first let¬ 
ter which she forwarded from New’ Orleans, 
was a Relation of the voyage, to which she 
signed her name as if she were the author. A 
Relation closely resembling this has been at¬ 
tributed to the Lady Superior of the convent. 
The suggestion has been made that ‘‘ Hach¬ 
ard de Saint Stanislas,” as she signs herself, 
acted as the amanuensis of her Lady Supe¬ 
rior, and therefore felt at liberty to enclose 
the Relation to her parents. 

The pages of the letters of this young girl 
are full of earnest devotion for the religious 
work to which she has consecrated her life. 
Her regrets at the painful and permanent 
separation from her friends find compensa¬ 
tion in the thought of the glorious work in 
store for her. She knew that she was to en¬ 
dure hardships and encounter dangers; that 
her labor was to be among negroes and In¬ 
dians ; but it may well be doubted if in the 
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innocence of her youth and the seclusion of 
the convent at Rouen, she had heard of the 
character of the emigration which had been 
forced upon the Colony of Louisiana, during 
the days when the Company and the govern¬ 
ment of France were almost synonymous 
terms. Among the older sisters of this de¬ 
voted band, there must have been some who 
fully appreciated the fact that the prisons and 
the hospitals of Paris had been called upon 
to furnish a part of the colonists among 
whom they were to labor. The gossipy 
French memorialists of the day spare a few 
lines from their descriptions of the debauch¬ 
eries of the Court, to depict the sufferings of 
these miserable emigrants, in their forced 
marches from Paris to the ports where they 
embarked. Goaded on by troops of archers, 
dependent for food upon the charity of the 
country through which they passed, all pro¬ 
vision for their suitable shelter neglected, 
their sufferings while en route attracted uni¬ 
versal attention, and drew forth, even in those 
days, words of sympathy from those who sel¬ 
dom wasted pity on the unfortunate. 

Shut off from communication with the 
outer world, the Ursulines generally could 
have known but little of what agitated the 
people of France; but there were scattered 
along the route from Paris to the sea-port 
towns, convents of the order, and knowledge 
of these events must have come to the ears 
of their inmates. Probably at some of the 
towns at which this little company stopped 
on its way to Lorient, the resident sisters had 
helped in alleviating the sufferings of some 
part of these forced emigrants, and it is but 
natural to suppose that some among the com¬ 
pany were aware of this addition to the weight 
of labor which was before them. However 
that may be, no other thought than earnest 
desire to reach the seat of their labor, and to 
begin the work which they had set for them¬ 
selves, seems to have possessed their souls. 

They were nine days on the road from 
Paris to Hennebon. The condition of the 
highways, especially after leaving Alencon, 
was shocking. They were often obliged to 
walk for miles, and their carriage, even when 
relieved of the weight of its inmates, would 


sink in the mire, so that the numerous cat¬ 
tle and horses which were attached to it 
could only drag it along at a snail’s pace. 
Starting, perhaps, before dawn, they often did 
not reach their sleeping place till late at 
night. They were the guests, in some of the 
towns, of the resident sisters of their order; 
but they did not accept all such offers of 
hospitality, through fear of disturbing the or¬ 
dinary arrangement of the affairs of their 
would-be hosts. Gaping crowds of provin¬ 
cials gathered at some places, to see the 
nuns who were about to make this perilous 
sacrifice make their morning start. 

Finally the tedious journey was ended, 
and the little party, consisting of eight pro¬ 
fessed nuns, two novices, one lay sister, and 
two servants, were gathered together, but a 
few miles from Lorient, beneath the roof of 
the convent of Hennebon. Here they were 
obliged to wait upwards of two months be¬ 
fore the vessel in which they were to sail, 
and which they expected to have found ready 
for them on arrival, was announced to be fit¬ 
ted for sea. It was on the 19th of January, 
1727, while the party was thus waiting at 
Hennebon, that Madelaine Hachard, with 
much solemnity, took the name of Saint 
Stanislas. On this occasion Madame Tranche- 
pain, the Lady Superior of the New Orleans 
company, entertained the whole community 
of Hennebon. The day after' that on which 
Madelaine took the veil, they gave her a black 
veil, which she was to keep during the entire 
voyage. When the time drew near for sail- • 
ing, the party went down to Lorient. Dur¬ 
ing their stay there they were the guests of 
a wealthy merchant, in. whose house they 
found accommodations for seclusion and 
worship almost as great as they would have 
found in a community. 

On the 2 2d of February, Madelaine closes 
the letter describing the foregoing events: 
“The wind is fair,” she says, “and we have 
just been told that we must go on board in 
an hour.” And then, as the memory of home 
and friends poured in upon her, affection as¬ 
serted itself, and the conflict between her 
regret at leaving her parents, and joy that the 
opportunity will soon be afforded her to en- 
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dure and to perform in the great work which 
she has undertaken, may plainly be dis¬ 
cerned in her letter. She describes the joy 
of the community at the summons on board 
as too great to be told; as for herself, it is 
moderated by her sorrow at leaving her father 
and her dear mother, whose lively memory 
she will preserve all her life. Nothing but 
the voice of God could separate her from 
parents whose tenderness she has proved a 
thousand times. Her last words to them 
must have wrung their hearts, as they thought 
of the dread uncertainty of the fate before 
her—danger from shipwreck; danger from 
savages; danger from climate; a voyage to a 
region concerning which so little was known 
that her father could not purchase a chart 
which showed the location of the little city 
to which his daughter had gone; a land 
which, however full of promise for adventur¬ 
ers and laborers, must prove full of hard¬ 
ships for those whose experience had been 
confined within convent walls. Even if the 
stories of danger were exaggerated, there was 
enough of doubt in the situation to stir up 
the hearts of these parents, as they read the 
closing lines of this letter: 

“ Adieu, my dear father. I beg of you, 
send me dear news. There is nothing in the 
world dearer to me than yourself and my 
dear mother. Rest assured that nothing 
less than the glorification of God and the 
salvation of his poor savages could separate 
me from your dear selves. I assure you 
that I shall only be separated from you in 
body. In spirit and heart I shall always be 
united with you; but as I can do nothing 
myself, I address myself to heaven, the source 
of all blessings. I pray each day for the 
preservation of your health and the sanctifi¬ 
cation of your souls. I beseech you not to 
forget a daughter who will all her life enter¬ 
tain for you the most profound respect and 
perfect gratitude.” 

The “Gironde” was slow, but she was a 
strong and well built vessel. Her captain 
may have been a competent sailor, but some 
of the disasters which occurred during the 
vogage were plainly chargeable to the neglect 
of precautions which would have averted 


them. Of her crew we hear no complaints. 
They responded promptly and willingly to 
the demands upon them, and their only 
fault seems to have been that in times of 
excitement they flavored their conversation 
with too much profanity to suit the tastes of 
a community of nuns. 

The fair wind which caused the closing 
up of letters, and the hurrying aboard of 
passengers, on the 22d of Fehruary, soon 
drew, ahead, and a postponement of the hour 
of starting gave the nuns an opportunity, be¬ 
fore they plunged into the Atlantic swell, to 
settle down in the little cabin, eighteen feet 
long, and seven or eight wide, which had 
been partitioned off for them between decks. 
Six bunks had been built on each side this 
narrow space, in tiers of three. Here, for 
the next five months, a large part of which 
was to be spent in the tropics, were to be 
packed thirteen people. One of the party 
had to sleep on the deck. 

On the 23d, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the day being fair and the wind propitious, 
the “ Gironde ” weighed anchor and started 
on her voyage. Their first experience of the 
character of the ship and of its manager was 
to be felt while still in sight of Lorient. The 
nuns were assembled on the poop, taking 
their last look at their native land. The 
ship had reached a point where she began 
to feel the ocean swell, when all felt a sharp 
shock, and twice the vessel struck on a rock. 
All was dismay and confusion among the 
spectators on the shore, as well as among 
the inmates of the ship. A hasty examina¬ 
tion was made, and upon its being discov¬ 
ered that no serious harm was done, the ves¬ 
sel started once more on her tedious voyage. 
The strain occasioned her to leak somewhat, 
but not enough to make them apprehend se¬ 
rious danger. 

Unfortunately, rumors of the disaster, mag¬ 
nified and distorted by repetition, as such ru¬ 
mors always are, reached the ears of those 
left behind, and it was to be many a weary 
month before they should learn the truth. 

The fair wind soon deserted them, and 
they were tossed about for a fortnight, baf¬ 
fled by tempestuous weather and contrary 
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winds, in their attempts to get ahead. At 
the end of that time, they were not three 
days’ sail from Lorient. Forty-nine of the 
sheep, and nearly all the fowls which had 
been placed on board, in order that the pas¬ 
sengers and crew might have fresh provis¬ 
ions, had been drowned or smothered, and 
were thrown overboard. They were reduced 
to a diet of particularly bad salt provisions, 
and had made so little headway that it was 
evident that they had not water enough on 
board to supply their wants during the pas¬ 
sage to Louisiana. 

For the purpose of renewing supplies, the 
captain put into the Island of Madeira, on the 
12 th of March. The news that there was a 
company of nuns on board spread through 
the citysoonafter the “Gironde”had dropped 
anchor. The Fathers of the Company of 
Jesus, connected with a college in the city, 
were among the first to come and pay their 
respects to the Jesuit Fathers who were es¬ 
corting the Ursulines to Louisiana. Presents 
of fruit and fresh provisions were sent on 
board, and cordial invitations were extended 
the nuns to come on shore. The Ursulines 
determined, however, to remain on board ; 
and at the end of three days, during which 
the captain renewed his supply of water, they 
set sail once more. 

The monotony of the voyage was relieved 
by a fair wind which lasted two days, when 
it again drew ahead, so that they were a long 
while making two hundred leagues. Here 
they met a strange vessel, which they took 
to be a pirate. The “ Gironde ” was cleared 
for action. The guns were loaded, and 
everybody took his station. The secular 
women were dressed like men to give an ap¬ 
pearance of greater numbers. The nuns, 
armed with their beads, were shut up between 
decks. Thanks to the Lord, they were not 
sad. None of the company showed signs of 
weakness. The officers and passengers who 
had seemed ready to fight were not, however, 
brought to a critical test. The hostile ship, 
after having sailed about the “Gironde” 
several times, evidently concluded that the 
encounter was not worth while, and left them 
at liberty to pursue the voyage. 


On Good Friday they arrived “ under the 
Tropic, or the line of the Sun,” but on ac¬ 
count of the holiness of the day, the non¬ 
sense of the sailors, peculiar to the occasion, 
was postponed until Saturday, after dinner. 
Exemption was purchased for the Ursulines, 
the Reverend Fathers, and their servants, 
by payment of two pistoles. Those passen¬ 
gers who could not pay had several bucket¬ 
fuls of water poured over them. 

A few days after, they met another vessel, 
apparently a corsair. Again they put them¬ 
selves on the defensive, and as the vessel 
hovered about for several hours, now ap¬ 
proaching, now retiring, they kept sharp 
watch all night; but no attack was made on 
them. 

Except the bare mention of their narrow 
quarters and of the execrable character of 
the food, there is no word of complaint, and 
nothing to impress upon the mind of the 
reader the sufferings of these delicate women, 
while drifting beneath a tropical sun through 
this region of calms and light winds, packed 
away like sardines in their wretched little 
cabin. What did trouble them, however, 
was the fact that they had no chance for se¬ 
clusion. There was no time nor place for 
private spiritual exercises. They were in the 
midst of a class of people whose every thought 
was of some method of enjoyment by means 
of which to while away time. 

Notwithstanding this lack of seclusion and 
this too close contact with the worldly, 
some consolation was found in the fact that 
the holy sacrifice of the mass was celebrated 
every day, and they had thus the good for¬ 
tune frequently to fortify themselves with the 
sacred body of Jesus. They had sermons, 
too, from the chaplain of the ship, and from 
the Reverend Fathers, their companions. 
Prayers four times a day, at four and at eight 
o’clock in the morning, at five and at eight 
in the evening, helped to keep them in a 
comfortably religious frame of mind. Grand 
mass and vespers were chanted every Sun¬ 
day and on fete days. On Good Friday they 
adored the cross after the passion in a very 
devout manner. The Ursulines were the 
first to adore the cross, with naked feet; 
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afterward, the Reverend Fathers, the offi¬ 
cers, the passengers, and the crew, in a very 
respectful manner. At the time of the Holy 
Sacrament, they made a procession around 
the capstan. Nor did they fail to say the 
Angelus four times a day. Thus their pious 
devotions helped divert their minds from 
the weary monotony of the days, as they 
drifted by—days which came to be counted 
by weeks, and finally became months, and 
still they saw no land. 

Yearning more and more for the wished- 
for land of promise, they redoubled their 
vows and prayers for favorable weather. At 
last the Lord granted a few intervals of fair 
winds, taking advantage of which they 
reached the island of Saint Domingo on or 
about the 4th of May. Here the poor crea¬ 
tures had a chance once more to procure 
fresh provisions, and to meet some of their 
fellow countrymen. There was no hospit¬ 
able convent to welcome them within its 
walls, but the Company placed a warehouse 
at their service, of which they joyfully took 
possession. During the fifteen days which 
they spent on this island, they were hospit¬ 
ably entertained by the officers in charge. 
The narrative acknowledges the grateful ap¬ 
preciation of this treatment. 

On the 19th of May they reembarked, and 
the “ Gironde ” again started with a fair 
wind, only to lose it in a short time, and to 
encounter again the calms and head winds 
which had characterized the weather during 
the greater part of this voyage. While thus 
drifting about, they found themselves • in 
company with three privateers, who hung 
around for three days without molesting them. 
A boat was then lowered from one of the 
privateers, and came alongside the “ Gi¬ 
ronde,” under pretense of desiring to pur¬ 
chase some wine ; but the captain ordered 
it off, without permitting any of these ques¬ 
tionable characters to come on board. Ap¬ 
parently the pirates saw enough to convince 
them that it was the part of prudence not to 
follow the matter further, and drew off, thus 
relieving the passengers on the “Gironde” 
from further apprehension. 

Head winds and the currents of the Gulf 


forced them out of their course towards an 
island called Blanche. Their joy at sight of 
this land was at first very great, and after 
dinner they assembled upon the poop, to 
watch it as they should approach. While 
congratulating each other that the voyage 
was so nearly ended, the ship struck, and was 
forced into the sand with such sharp and 
repeated shocks, that they gave themselves 
up as lost. With beads in hand, every nun 
said her In /nanus, thinking that all was 
over, and that they had reached the place 
where would be found the only establish¬ 
ment which their company would make in 
America. The captain, who was below at 
dinner, thus leaving his vessel in charge of 
his subordinates while boldly approaching 
an unknown coast, came on deck. Sails 
were clewed up, and their position examined. 
The ship had burrowed her way into the 
sand, and was helpless. The rudder swung 
to and fro with the waves. The crew then 
set to work to lighten the ship. First, all 
the ballast, consisting of stones, lead, and 
old iron, was thrown into the sea. Then all 
the sugar which had been bought or given 
to passengers or crew, at Saint Domingo, was 
thrown overboard. Then a lot of brandy 
was sent after the sugar. Meantime, as part 
after part of the ship’s cargo was thrown into 
the ocean without effect, the captain hun¬ 
grily eyed the personal baggage of the pas¬ 
sengers, and several times it was concluded 
that this must go next. While all this was 
going on, tales were interchanged between 
the passengers of the character of the savages 
whom they might expect to encounter on 
the island, in case they were compelled to 
abandon the ship and make a landing. The 
nuns were told that these Indians not only 
ate the whites, but made them suffer tor¬ 
ments beforehand a thousand times worse 
than death. The passengers were, however, 
spared the impending loss of their wearing 
apparel and the threatened torture front the 
savages. The ship, after being aground for 
nearly^twenty-four hours, at last yielded to 
the efforts of the sailors, and floated off. 

When the tide was favorable for their fur¬ 
ther progress, the captain made sail again, 
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but before he had gone a quarter of a league 
the “ Gironde ” brought up again on the bot¬ 
tom. Here she was thumped by the waves 
upon the sand with such force that all hope 
on the part of the Ursulines was lost. The 
sailors got out boats and anchors to try and 
hedge the ship off. The passengers dropped 
on their knees, and offered prayer to their 
patron saints. Notwithstanding all this mal¬ 
treatment, the staunch ship still floated, and 
was successfully relieved from her dangerous 
position. Then the captain seemed to have 
learned that the lead might be of use to him, 
for he sent his long boat ahead to take sound¬ 
ings, and profiting by what was thus dis¬ 
closed, made deep water. 

Meanwhile, they had been so long making 
the trip that they were running out of fresh 
water. Their entire allowance, under the 
burning summer sun of the Gulf, was but a 
pint a day. Wine, also, was reduced to the 
same ratio, which the Ursulines exchanged 
for water, bottle for bottle. For more than 
fifteen days after this, they spent the greater 
part of the time at anchor; raising it at 
every favorable breeze, but dropping it again 
when the wind died out, to avoid being 
swept back by the currents. Their course 
brought them toward the coast of Florida, 
near Pensacola, and here they secured some 
drinking water, by landing on an island and 
digging in the sand near the shore. They 
were detained here several days by head 
winds, and were several days more in reach¬ 
ing Dauphin Island, where the ship was 
boarded by friends from the shore, and news 
of the progress of affairs at New Orleans was 
thus conveyed to them. From this point to 
the mouth of the river, they were apparently 
fanned with a fair wind; and on the 23d of 
July, 1717, five months from the day of start¬ 
ing, they reached the point where they were 
to abandon the “ Gironde” and take to boats. 

No provision had been made for their 
transportation from this place to New Or¬ 
leans, and they were obliged to wait until 
boats could be sent down to them. They 
were invited by the officer in charge of the 
port, to make his house their home during 
this detention, and on the twenty-sixth day 


they left the “Gironde.” Their boat was 
over-loaded, a head wind sprang up, and for a 
short time they were probably in the gravest 
peril that had threatened them since their 
departure from home. They succeeded, 
however, in making a landing on one of the 
little mud islands at the mouth of the river, 
where they spent the night. From this point 
Sieur Duverg£, their escort and host, made 
signals and sent messengers for boats. Three 
dug-outs were sent to them, in which they 
succeeded in reaching Balize without further 
adventure. 

They remained here, the guests of Sieur 
Duverge, six days. Meantime, news of their 
arrival had reached New Orleans and creat¬ 
ed a great sensation. Their long voyage had 
greatly alarmed everybody, and many had 
concluded that they were lost. A boat and 
two dug-outs were sent down, and the party 
was distributed among them. “ It must be 
admitted,” says the author of the Relation, 
“ that all the fatigues of the ‘ Gironde ’ were 
not to be compared with those we had on 
this little journey of only thirty leagues, from 
Balize up the river to New Orleans, which 
is ordinarily made in six days.” The dug- 
out, in which Madame Tranchepain and 
Madelaine Hachard took passage, was some 
days in reaching New Orleans. The rest of 
the party arrived the next day. Exhausted 
by the fatigues of their protracted sea voy¬ 
age, the discomforts of their journey by boat 
told upon their worn-out frames, and stamped 
it upon their memories as a period of torture 
and suffering. Unable to sit upright or move 
about in the dug-outs, the journey by day 
was tedious and painful. But little relief was 
experienced at night; for an hour before sun¬ 
down they would land on the low, muddy 
banks of the river and warm their salt pro¬ 
visions for supper in the boatmen’s saucepan. 
The sailors would then prepare shelters for 
them, by cutting canes and fixing them in 
the earth so as to form little huts, into each 
of which two of the nuns would creep, and 
then the sailors would cover them over with 
a sail to keep the mosquitoes and other in¬ 
sects out. Twice during the trip they woke 
up to find themselves flooded in their beds ; 
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and during all this exposure by day and by 
night, they were unable to change their 
clothes. It is not to be wondered at, that 
these last few days of their journey broke 
many of the sisters down, and that they ar¬ 
rived at New Orleans having among their 
number several suffering invalids. 

The Ursuline Convent was not ready for 
their reception, and indeed, was not finished 
for several years after; but the Company had 
secured the house which Bienville had built 
for himself, and there the Ursulines were 
lodged, until their convent should be built. 
They were at once ready for work, and that 
part of their work which related to instruc¬ 
tion was ready for them. 

Their seclusion was so complete, that 
they saw but little of New Orleans itself, 
and knew but little of its inhabitants. Nine 
months after their arrival, Madelaine Hachard 
wrote her father: “ Our city is very pretty, 
well-built, regularly laid out, so far as I know, 
and as it seemed to me the day that we ar¬ 
rived, for since that day we have remained 
in seclusion.” The inhabitants were proud 
of the place, and claimed that, in appear¬ 
ance, it rivaled Paris, but this opinion was 
not endorsed by the nuns so recently from 
that metropolis. 

There was as much display and polite¬ 
ness as in France. Women cared but little 
for what concerned their salvation, but were 
alive to what affected their vanity. Velvets, 
damasks, and ribbons were common, al¬ 
though their cost was three times the price 
in France. Rouge and patches were used 
there as elsewhere. The market furnished an 
abundance of fruits and vegetables. Hunt¬ 
ers brought in from the forests and prairies, 
deer and bears and buffaloes, ducks and 
wild turkeys, partridges and quail. Fisher¬ 
men furnished a large variety of excellent fish, 
most of which were new to the Ursulines. 


In short, after the trials of the voyage, a 
great variety of nourishing food was always 
at their command when the fasts of the 
Church permitted them to enjoy it; but from 
much of it they abstained for fear of becom¬ 
ing fastidious. 

Their Reverend Father was full of zeal, 
but the work that he had to accomplish 
staggered these gentle Christians; for the 
place was full of “debauchery, bad faith, 
and all the other vices.” In their own spe¬ 
cial work, they were shocked at the moral 
condition of the young girls, whom it was 
the custom to marry at the age of twelve or 
fourteen years, when they did not even 
know how many Gods there were. Raised 
in the country, five or six leagues from the 
city, some of their scholars had never been 
confessed, had never been at mass, had 
never heard God spoken of. 

The ground was fallow which they had 
undertaken to work, and, as the time ap¬ 
proached for Madelaine Hachard’s profess¬ 
ion, we can appreciate the sincerity with 
which she says: “ I cannot tell you the 
pleasure I shall take in pronouncing my 
vows in a foregin land, where Christianity 
is almost unknown.” 

This glimpse at the condition of New Or¬ 
leans, as it appeared to the French Ursu¬ 
lines, in the Spring of 1728, which has just 
been brought before our eyes, is taken from 
the last of the letters of Madelaine Hachard 
in the little collection which has furnished 
the material for this article. While the 
whole atmosphere of the letter is filled with 
the same sweetness, and tender, respectful 
affection for her parents which characterized 
her farewell letter from France, she is not 
appalled at the magnitude of the work which 
has been revealed to her; but the further 
she advances, the more she thanks the Lord 
for having chosen her for so holy a vocation. 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 
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r WONT BE A NUN; 

OR, THE NAUTICAL ADVENTURE OF A VO VSO LADY. 

A singularly romantic affair had just been 
brought to our notice, namely, that of a female 
sailor, having arrived here some days ago in the 
ship Bucephalus* \Vc understand that she is a 
very comclv interesting girl of eighteen, the daugh¬ 
ter of a Untish officer, and related to an English 
nobleman, who, having the misfortune to lose her 
mother at an early age, was placed in our Eng¬ 
lish convent, with the view ultimately of taking 
the veil Whilst a boarder in this nlace. she for 
sake of her health, visited occasionally some I 
friends in the neighborhood, where in tiro house 
of one, she first met the object of her attachment, 
now an officer in one of the native regiments. 
Subsequently she was consigned to a convent in 
Dublin, to the end that she should take the veil. 
Here she remained some months; but resisting 
every argument to induce her to do so, privation, 
suffering, and cruel treatment at the hands of the 
lady superior were her lot; she fell sick, ami was 
conveyed to an hospital, whence through the con¬ 
nivance of a young English lady, an inmate of 
the convent, who supplied her with the means, 
she made her escape in the disguise of a boy, anti 
farmed tire resolution of coming out to Bombay*, 
in search of the young officer above mentioned. 
We are told it would occupy a volume were we 
to recount all her wanderings, and the suffer¬ 
ings and privations of the poor young creature in 
her endeavors to get on board a ship bound for 
Bombay. This at last she accomplished. A few 
days after the gh ip sailed, "the strange 6oy, w oiJj 
being questioned by the captain whence he came, 

{ >roved to be a young lady; a cabin was humane- ' 
y allotted to her at once, and she was treated ex- i 
actly as a lady passenger. 

“ Truth i* strange—jtran-cr than fiction 
and here is romance in real life that decidedly 
elucidates the saying of the poet We under¬ 
stand that tlii3 young lady’s history has excited 
considerable interest and admiration among the 
society at Bombay. Probably the whole ample 
poge of fiction could not present an instance of 
greater determination and constancy than is ex¬ 
emplified by this case.— Bombay Times. 
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